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preſent what aſtronomers call the axis of the earth, which 
is an imaginary line on which the earth is ſuppoſed to 
turn roun "_—_ 4 bi caſt. 6m 
c treme points of this line are 
_—— er | 
Als y cirele, I here 1 gow, through the contes 3 of 
8 t wides it into two equa „i 
2 EA a great circle- The parts of the ſphere — 
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2 — —.— earth into unequal parts, as they da not paſs 
ug 
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'and i is yew ted by the braſs ring in which the globe 
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| to the eaſt and the remainder to the t 
| þ nu pr and anc everywhere equally diſtant from eack 1 
pole ſeparates the globe into northern and ſauthern he- 1 
ml res. 
1 Tbe echpejc is the middle line of that ſpace of the bea - | - 
73 .vens, called the zodiac, and is a great circle, twice cut- . 
} - ting the equator aſlant, helf onthe north and half on he 1 
fouth fide. The two points where it meets the equ W tl 
are called the equineftigl 4. The ecliptic repr 1 
that great circle Je which earth deſeribes in ber annual tl 
1 motion round the ſun, or which the ſan ſeems to deſcribe * 
nin his annual motion round the earth. The zodiac, 4 
„ which is near 16 degrees broad, contains likewiſe the 
orbits of all the planets; and by aſtronomers is divided ſo 
into twelve equal. parts, called figs, correſponding to the of 
— and each en . — 
The figns * ge 
5 je V, March, 12 &x, 2 cit 
2 Taurus . = & Forpio Mm, lo 
Gemini Il, May, 9 Sagittarius Y, November, WG, 
4 Cancer, G, June, 10 Capricorn V$, December, * 
A Leo, &, 2 40 21 Aquarius &, January, * fu 
Virgo N. Au | = 
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INTRODUCTRON:.. 2 * 
The colures are two great circles paſſing through both 
the poles 3 one of which likewiſe goes through the equi- 
noctial points, Aries and Libra; the other through the _ 
ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn, and are diſtinguiſh» ' 
ed by the names of the equino#ial and /o[ftitial colures., | © 
The &ropics (ſo called, becauſe the fun when in them 
[ appears to turn backwards from bis former courſe) are 
two lefſer circles parallel to the equator, at the diſtance 
of 234 degrees on each fide ; that of Cancer on the north, 
and Capricorn on the ſouth. That part of the earth ſitu- 
ated between the trbpics, has the fun twice vertical in 
| the ſpace of ta: nonths, and therefore may be faid to have 


two ſummers, and as many winters, within that period. 
The ſun is in the tropic of Cancer on the 2 1ſt of June, 
and that point of the ecliptic is called the ſummer /olftice ; 
and on the 2 iſt of December the ſun is in the tropic of Ca- 
E.2 pricorn, which is called the winter office. „ 
ö The polar tircles (termed arctic and antar fic, 'vige © 
| north and ſouth) ace leſſer circles, parallel to the equa» * 
tor, at the diſtance of 234 degrees from each pole. ; 
Latitude extends both north and ſouth from the equa - 
tor, and the latitude of any place is its diſtance from the - 
ſame, reckoned in degrees and parts of a degree on the 
ian. Parallels of latitude, are circles drawn paral- . ; 7 
lel to the equator. Every place on the earth has its - I 
5 parallel of latitude; and all places that are at the ſamnem 
. diſtance from, and on the ſame fide of the equator, have 
the ſame parallel of latitude. The interſection of _ 
this circle with the meridian, points out the true ſitua- 
tion of ay placy. Difference of latitude is an arch of 
the meridian interſected by two parallels of latitude, ' 
and ſhews how far one of them is to the north or ſouth” 
of the other, and can never exceed go degrees. 
The longitude of any place on the earth is expreſſed by 
an arch of the equatar, ſhewing the eaſt or welt diſtance - 
of the meridian of that Pace rom ſome fixed meridian, 
where the longitude is ſuppoſed to begin; which is now *© 
generally reckoned by every ; 4, er. from the capital 
city of chat country to which longs, Difference f 
longitude is an arch of the equator interſefted by the | 
meridians of two places, ſhewing how far one of them C 
tude begins at the meridian of ſome-place, and is count= '.- ® 
ed from thence, either eaſtward of waſtward, to the 
lame meridian on the oppoſite ide, therefore the differ 
ence of longitade — exceed 180 degrezs ; though / x6 = FM 
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INTRODUCTION: | -- 
ſome geographers and navigators improperly reckon'the _ 
Lode ue round the 6D 1 thereby make 500 * 

degrees. The degrees of longitude are not equal to 
thoſe of latitude.; for they leſſen in proportion as the me- 

;Tidians contract towards the poles, ſo that in 60 de- 
grees of latitude, one of longitude is but half the breadth 

that it is on the equator. M 1 $3901" 

Circles of celeſtial longitude are great circles paſſ £ 
through the poles of the ecliptic ; and circles of celeſtial ' 

Ae are ſmaller circles, parallel to the ecliptic. 

The horizon, ſuppoſed by mariners to be divided into 

32 equal parts, called points of the compaſs, of which 

the E. W. N. and S. are called cardinal points, is a broad 
circular piece of wood, encompaſſing the. globe, and di- 

viding it into the upper and lower hemiſpheres. This 
repreſents that great circle wherein the ſun appears to 
riſe and ſet, and divides the upper or viſible hemiſphere 
of the univerſe from the lower or inviſible, This circle 
limits our proſpect, reaching as far as we can ſee ; or 
where the ſky and the earth or water ſeem to meet. The 
point exactly aver our heads is called the a]; and the 
other, exactly under our feet, is called the nadir. Great 
circles paſſing through the zenith and nadir, cutting the 
Horizon perpendicularly, are called azimuth circles, on 

which are reckoned the altitude of any of the heavenly 
bodies above, or their depreſſion below the horizon, On - 
this horizon are commonly contained the azimnth cir- 
cle, that of amplitude, the thirty-two points of the com- 
paſs, the ecliptic with the marks, names, and figures 
of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and the months and 
days throughout the year, Ow : 

"The ſolar horizon, fixed ito ſome globes, is a brafs ſe- 
avieircle moveable on the eaſt and weſt points of the na- 
tural horizon, and may be elevated or depreſſed agree- 
able to the ſun's declination above or below the pole, by 
the degrees on the meridian, and ſhews thereby the pe- 
riods of the ſurt's riſing and ſetting at different parts of 
the globe. 

| 7 be quadrant of altitude is a narrow and pliant plate 

of cat 4 containing 9o degrees, which is fixed on the 

brazen meridian of the artificial globe, in order to mea- ) 

ure. the diſtance and bearings of places on it. 

The hour circle is either a ſmall braſs circle ſerewed dn 

the meridian, at one or both of the poles, with an index 

moveable round the axis of the globe, or is marked on the 

globe at each pole, and then the index is fixed at the 


b4 Als. This circle is divided into 24 hours, the upper | 4 
© "figure 12 repreſents noon, and the lower 12 midnight. 


the loadſtone, points always to the north. This card be- 


the firſt 24 (reckoning from the equator towards either 


_ Tallel1s ſuppoſed to be half an hour, and in the laſt 

be a month. But, according to Ricciolus, there ſhould 
only be 20 climates between the equator and each pole; 

- Viz. 8 where the difference is ha 
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Analemma is a ſcale (extending from one tropic to” 
the other) on the ſurface of the globe, containing the 
year divided into months and days, in order to determine 
the ſun's declination; for the learning of which, bring 
the meridian. exactly over the analemma, and obſerve - 
what part is over that particular day for which the de- 
clination is wanted to be known ;-which is ſhewn by the 

ree, or parts of a degree, marked on the meridian, 

be ſemicircle of poſition is a thin piece of brats di- 
vided into 180 degrees, and uſed only in ſome particular 
problems, as the quadrant of altitude, or horizon, gene- 
rally ſupplies its place. R572 ; 

he mariner*s compaſs has the 32 points of the wind 
marked on à card, and a needle, which being touched by 


- 
— 


ing hung in an horizontal plane, and fixed on the 
_—_— ſhews the different- bearings or ſituations. of 
objects. 4” : | ys : 
The ſurface of the globe is divided into zone, or 
broad ſpaces, included between two parallels of latitude : * 
of theſe there are five ; namely, one torrid, two frigid, - 
and two temperate. They are called by theſe appetla-- 
tions, from the degree of heat and cold to which they are 
ſubject. The torrid zone is 47 degrees in breadth, and 
contains that portion of the globe ſituated on each fide 
of the equator, between the tropics ; and was by the an- 
cents imagined to be nninhabitable, on account of the 
great heat. The frigid zones are thoſe regions about the 
poles, where the ſun in the winter does not riſe, nor in 
the ſummer ſet, for ſome weeks; and extend round the 
poles to the diſtance of 23 J degrees, being the extremity 
of the arctic and antarctic circles towards the equator. - 
The temperate. zones are thoſe ſpaces of the globe 
contained between the torrid and frigid zones; and are 
each of them about 43 degrees in breadth. gue 
Climates are 60 ſpaces, 30 on each fide of the equator, 
each contained between two parallels of latitude, Ia 


pole) the difference between the longe:. day in each Frs 
to 


f an hour, 4 of,one 


hour, 2 of two hours, and 6 of a month. - 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

The inhabitants of the earth are diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent denominations ; either according to their Foote | 
under the ſeveral meridians and parallels where they live, 


or by the manner their ſhadows fall at noon, + 


The Antipodes are ſuch as live diametrically oppoſite 


to each other. If a line was continued from our feet, 
through the centre of the earth; till it arrived at the ſur- 


face on the other ſide, it would fall on the feet of our 


Antipodes; who have ſummer when we have winter, and 


winter when we have ſummer; day when we have night, 
and night when we have day. | US 

The Antzci are thoſe who live under the ſame meri- 
dian, equally diſtant from the equator, one in north and 


the other in ſouth latitude, When it is ſummer witlithe 


one, it is winter with the other; and when the days are 


longeſt with the one, they are ſhorteſt with the other. 


But becauſe they have both the ſame meridian, it will be 


noon, midnight, &c. with both at the ſame time. 
The Periæci are ſuch inhabitants of the globe as have 


| the ſame latitude, but oppoſite longitudes; or, that live 


under the ſame parallel and the ſame meridian, but in dif- 
ferent ſemicircles of that meridian, or oppoſite points of 
the parallel. Theſe have the fame ſeaſons throughout 
the year, and the fame phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies; but their hours are oppoſite; for when it is 


mid-day with the one, it is mid-night with the other. 


The Amphi/cii are ſituate in the torrid zone, between 


the two tropics, and have their ſhadows one part of the 
year north, and another part of the year ſouth of them 


at noon-day, according to what place of the ecliptic the 


ſun is in; and, as the ſun is vertical to theſe people twice 


a year, they are then called Aſcii, having no ſhadow at 


noon- day. 


The Heteroſcii are thoſe who inhabit either of the 
temperate zones, or thoſe ſpaces between the tropics and 


the polar circles, whoſe ſhadows always fall one way; the 


ſhadows of thoſe in the north temperate zone falling al- 
ways north; and thoſe in the ſouthern temperate zone 
falling ſouth at noon- day. | 

The Periſcii are thoſe who inhabit either frigid zone, 
where the ſun, in their ſummer ſigns, moving round about 


* 


them without ſetting, their ſhadows are caſt ſucceſſively 
to every point of the horizon, E25 
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— GRAPHICAL PROBLEM S. 


＋ H E diameter of ab god oops, to find its} 
Face in /quare and its ſolidjty in cubic meaſure. 22 
tipl the Senor by. the circumference, and oy 
duct will give che firſt: then multiply the ſaid 
7 one fixth af the diameter, and the product == 
e the ſecond. + After the ſame — — 
of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the be — 
ed, - ſuppoſing it to be always an here of the 
fame heigh ht ; for having found the perpendicular height 
thereof, by that — of the aſcent of Mercury at 
the foot and top of a mountain, then double the ſaid * 
height, and add the ſame to the diameter of the earth ; 
afterwards multiply the whole as a new diameter by its 
per circumference, and from the product ſubtract the 
folidity of the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. 
To reflify the globe for a::y place. The globe being ſet 
__ a true plane, raiſe ĩt according to the latitude of the 
en place; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the 
zenith, and if there be a marmer's compaſs upon the pe- 
dieſtal, let the globe be ſo ſitugted as that the brazen me- 
ridian may ſtand due ſouth and north, according to the 
twoextremities of the needle, allowing for their variation. 
To phe the latitude and longitude of any place, Bring 
to the brazen meridian, and the degree of the 5 
merkinnimmedimci above the place is its latitude, a 
degreeof the equator cut by the mexidian, its long} 

* The a latitude and longitude of any place peiny given; to fi 
| on the rin. Bring the degree of longitude to 
the n meridian; reckon upon the ſame . 
the degree of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and made 

a mark where the reckoning ends; the point exactly ui 

der the mark is the place required. 

The latitude of any place being given, to find all thoſe eb 
that have the ſame latitude. Bring that place to the brazen 
meridian; make a matk immediately IP the ſame, a 
turaing the glove round, all thoſe places that pais und 
the 2 e ſame latitude with the ao given. 4 | 


2 any place being given, to find all t 
wa 4 longitude. Bring the 5 — to t 
razen . 24 8 all the places which | 
lie under that meridian ; for all places have t 
fame longitude with the place given. | 

"To" ful ibe ſun's place in the ecliptic at a 
* day being given, look for te Rae vn 

B 4 ” — : 


Fg 


Ki, - by upper figure of XII; this done, fix the globe in 


a World, and at any time. Bring the place where you are to 
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does, and. over againſt the day rev will find the parse 
lar fign and degree in which the ſan is at that time; 
which 5gn and degree being found in the ecliptic, the 
Kine is the ſun's place, or nearly, at the time deſired. 
Te month and day being given, as alſo the particular time 
f that day, te find thoſe places on the globe vv ere the u 
the meridians or where it is twelve o'clock, at that pahticn-  . 
lar time. "Brin the ſaid place to the brazen meridiany” | 
ſet the index gf the horary circle at the hour of the dax 
in the given face, then turn the globe till the index point 


hat ſituation, and obſerve what places are _ un- 
der the upper half of he brazen meridian; for thole are 
the places required. 1 04 Bret | 
* the length of the day and night in any place of ibe 
earth at anytime. Find the ſun's < ch in the ecliptic at 
the time required, bring this to the eaſt fide of the hori- 
zon, or the point where the ſun riſes; ſet the index of 
the horary circle at the upper figure XII. then turn the 
globe about, till the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic touches 
the weſtern fide of the horizon, or the point where the 
ſun ſets ; look upon the horary cirele, and the number of 
hours between the upper figure XII. and the place where 
whe index then points ſhews the length of the day, the re- 
mainder of the 24 hours is the length of the night. | 
To know by the globe what o'clock it it n any part of the 


the brazen meridian ; ſet the index of the horary circle to 
the hour at the time of the experiment; then turn the 
globe till the place required comes tothe brazen meridian, 
and the index will point to the preſent hour at that place. 
A place being given in the torrid zone, to find thoſe two 
days of the year in which the ſun ſpall be vertical to the ſame. 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian ; - mark 
what degree of latitude is exactly above it; move the 
globe round, and obſerve the two places of the ecliptic 
that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude; "then - 
ſearch upon the horizon for the days on which the- ſun 
paſſes through the aforeſaid points of the etliptic, and 
theſe are . days on tapes g 1 5 it wht 
The month and ing given, to_find by t f I» 
Places of the er _ where the ſun be 2 
bine conflantiy without ſetting; as alſo thiſe* We of the 
fouth frigid zone where he es begins to be totally abſent. 
The day given ſhould always be one between the vernal 
- equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice ; find the W 


' 
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reckon the like number of days from the north pole to- 
wards the equator, as there is between the equator and 


"oy 1 ecliptic, and bring it to the brazen meridian; then 


the ſun's place in the ecliptic, making a mark where the 
reckoning ends. This done, turn the globe round, 


and all the places paſſing under the ſaid mark are thoſe 
in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſet- 
ting. To ſolve the latter part of the problem, ſet of 4% 


the ſame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen 
meridian towards the equator, as was 4 
from the north; then make a mark, and, turning the 


globe round, all the places paſſing under the mark are 
thoſe where the ſan begins to be totally abſent or in- 


viſible. Reverſing the experiment, and fixing on a da 
between the autumnal equinox and winter ſolſtice, will 

int out the time when the ſun begins to. ſhine in the 
8 and leave the north frigid zone. 

A place being given in either frigid zone, to find by the 
globe what — — of days the ſun conflantly ſhines upon the 
ame place, and what days he is abſent, as alſo the jirfl and 
laft day of his appearance, Bring the place to the brazen 


meridian ; count the ſame number of degrees upon the 
meridian, from each fide of the equator, as the place is 


diſtant from the pole; then making marks where the 
reckonings ed, turn the globe, TR carefully obſerve 
what two degrees of the ecliptic pals. exactly under the 
two. points marked in the meridian ; firſt for the north» 
ern arch of the circle, namely, that comprehended be- 
tween the two degrees marked; this being reduced to . 
time, will give the number of days that the fun conſtantly 


ines above the horizon of the given place; and the op- 


te arch of the ſaid circle will in ike manner give tlie 
number in which he is totally abſent, and alſo will point 
out which thoſe days are; and in the interval between, 
the 2 pontte neareſt wy equator he will * ag uy —_—_ 
WA being given, to thoſe places where the ſun [hall 
be bangs 2 day. Find = 155 place in 11 eclip- 
tic; bring the ſame to the meridian, on which wake a 
mark exe above the ſun's place, then turn the globe, 
and all the places where the tun is vertical, will paſs un- 
der the ſaid mark. | | R 
To find upon what point Ibe . the lun riſes or 
ets in any place, on any given day, Elevate the pole to 
the latitude of the deſired place, and find the fun's place 
in the-ecliptic,.then brin the ſame to the eaſtern fide of 


the horizon, add you will there ſee the point on whit 
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the ſun then riſes; and by turning the globe about till 
his place coincides with the — fide of the — 


you will alſo ſee the exact point of his ay 


To knew by the globe the length of the longeft and ſhortsf 
days and nights in any part of the world. Bring the firſt 
degree of e 0 the northern, or of Capricorn, if 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt ſide of the 
horizon; ſet the index of the horary circle at noon ; 
turn the globe about till the fign of Cancer touches the 
weſtern fide of the horizon; then obſerve upon the hor- 
ary circle the number of hours between the index and 
the upper figure XII. reckoning them according ta the 
motion of the index, for that is the length of the longeſt 
day; the remainder of the 24 hours is the length of the 
ſhorreſt night. As for the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, 
RE only _ _—_ of the former. find theſh 
e hour of the day being given in e, to thoſe 
places of 2 wars of ts por Bay A mrs midnight, or 
any other particular hour. Bring the given place to the 
brazen meridian; ſet the index of the horary circle at 
the hour of the day in that place; then turning about 
the globe till the index points at the upper figure XIL 
obſerve what places are exactly under the upper half of 
the brazen ag. for in them it is mid-day at the 


time given; and all the places exactly beneath the under 
half of the brazen meridian have mid-night. In the 


fame manner we may find thoſe places that have w__ 
ticular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till 


the index point at the hour deſired, and obſerving the 


laces that are under the brazen meridian. | 
Ts find by the globe thoſe particular places 75 the eartb 10 
ewhich the ſun is vertical at any given time. Find the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic ; bring it to the brazen meridian ; 
make a mark above it; then find thoſe places of the 
earth in whoſe meridian the ſun is at that very inſtant, 


- and bringing them to the brazen meridian, obſerve care- 
fully that part of the earth which falls exactly under the 


aforeſaid mark, for that is the particular place to which 
the ſun is vertical at that very time, 4 
"The day and hour at any place being given, to find all 


_ thoſe places where the ſun is then riſing or ſetting, or on the 
 meriazuany conſequently, all thoſe places which are enlightencd 


et that time, and thofe which are in the dark, This pro- 
bl m cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted wp with the 
hour-circle fixed upon the braſs meridian, \ eſs the = 
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be on of near ſome of the tropics on the given day; but 
by a „where the hour-circle lies on the ſurface be- 
5 meridian, it may be ſolved for any day in the 
year. Having found the place to which the ſun is ver - 
tical at the given hour, if the place be in the northern 
hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as many 7 

above the horizon as are equal to the latitude of that 
place; if the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, ele- 
vate the ſouth pole accordingly, and bring the ſaid place 
to the meridian. Then, all thoſe places which are in 
the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have the ſun 
riſing to them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſt- 
ern ſemicirele have it ſetting; to thoſe under the up- 


per ſemicircle of the meridian, it is noon; and to 


thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is mid-night. All 
thoſe places which are above the horizon, have the fun 
Juſt as many degrees above them as they themſelves are 
above the horizon; and this height may be known, by 
fixing the quadrant of altitude on the meridian over the 
place to which the fun is vertical; and then laying it over 
any other place, obſerve what number of degrees on the 
quadrant are between the faid place and the horizon. In 
all thoſe: places that are 18 degrees below the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the many twilight is juſt be- 
ginning; in all thoſe ＋ that are 1 
eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the evening twilight is 
— and all thoſe places that are lower than 18 degrees 
Ave 


ſemicircle of the meridian, and the hour index ſet to the 
upper XII. or noon, and the globe turned round eaſt- 


ward on its axis; then when the place comes to the 
weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the index y ill ſhow 
the time of ſun-rifing at that place; and when the ſame 

lace comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the 


Tom will ſhew the time of ſun-ſet. To thoſe places 
which do not go under the horizon, the ſun ſets not on 


that day; and to thoſe which do not come above it, the 
ſun does not riſmme. > SCRA 

The month and day being given, with the place of the moon 
ein the zodiac and ber true latitude, to find thereby the exact 
hour when be ſhall riſe and ſet, together 2with her ſouthing, 
or coming to the meridian of the place. 
/ The moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily 
enough by an almanack ; and her latitude, which is her 
diſtance from the ecliptic, by a plying the ſemicircle of 
Potition' to her place in the Hades Aſterwards, * 


degrees below the 


ark night. If any place be brought to the upper 


*W 


W. 


12 INTRODUCTION. 
the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic at that time being found and 

marked. as alſo the moon's place at the ame, bring 

the ſun's place to the meridian, and fet the index of the 
| horary circle at noon, then turn the globe till the moon's = 
place ſucceſſively meets with the eaſtern and weſtern fide 
of the horizon, as alſo the- meridian, and the index will 
point at thoſe various times, the particular hours of her 
er”: ſetting, and ſouthinng. 3-738 
wo places being given on the globe, to find the true'diſs 
ance between them. Lay the graduated edge of the qua- 
5 ue, alta ude over both the places, and the number of 
degrees between them will be their true diſtance from 
4 each other; | & „ | . 
A place being given on the globe, and its true diflance from 
& ſecon? place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that 
are of the ſame diflance from the given place. Bring the 
iven pface to the meridian, and elevate the pole accord- 
ing to tiie latitude; then fix the 8 of altitude in 
the zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid quadrant the given 
diſtance between the firſt and ſecond > As the 
| ſame be under 9o degrees, otherwiſe uſe the ſemicircle 
= of poſition, and making a mark where the reckoning 
_ c-cnds, and moving the ſaid quadrant or ſemicircle quite 
round upon the ſurface of the globe, all places paſſing 
under that mark are thoſe defir 4 5 
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„ GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS,” 


* "DP latitude of any place is equal to the elevation 
* of the pole above the horizon of that place; and 
” the elevation of the equator is equal to what the latitude 
| wants of go degrees. | (24 49931 400 
Thoſe places which he on the equator have no lati- 
tude, it being there that the latitude begins; and thoſe 
which He on the firſt meridiau, where the Jongitude 
commences, have no longitude; conſequently, that 
particular place ot the earth where the firſt meridian in · 
terſects the equator, has neither longitude nor latitude. 
All places equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun in re- 
ſpect of time, and are equally deprived of it. 
| All places upon the equator have their days and nights 
: -— of r2 hours each, at all times of the year; for though the 
ſun declines alternately towards the north and Such. 
as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallels of 
latitude and declination in halves, the jun muſt always 
775 continue 
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| INTRODUCTION. 13 
continue above the horizon for one half a diurnal revo- 
lution about the earth, and for the other half below it. 

In all places of the earth between the equator and 

les, the days and nights are of equal length, viz, 12 

ours each, when the ſun is in the equinoctial; for in all 
the elevations of the pole, ſhort of go degrees (which is 
the greateſt) one half of the equator or equinoCtial will 
be above the horizon, and the other half below it. 

The days and nights are never of an __ length at any 

Jace between the equator and polar circles, but when the 
lun enters the figns J (Aries) and a2 (Libra); for in every 
other part of the ecliptic, the circle of the ſun's daily mo- 
tion is divided into two unequal parts by the horizon. 

The nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is 
the difference between the length of the days and nights 
at that place; and the more remote, the contrary ;. the 
circles which the fun deſcribes in the heaven every 24 
hours, being cut by the horizon more equally in the 
former caſe, and more unequally in the latter. 

In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, 
however long or ſhort the day and night be at any one of 
theſe places, at any time of the year, it is then of the ſame 
length at all the reſt; for in turning the globe round its 
axis (when rectified 2 to the ſun's declination) 
all theſe places will keep equally long above or below the 
horizon. | : 1 

The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place betwee 
the tropics ; to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but 
never any where elſe: for there can be no place between 
the tropics, but that there will be two points in the eclip - 
tic, whole declinatious from the equator is equal to t 
latitude of that place; but one point of the ecliptic which 
has a declination equal to the latitude of places on the 
tropic which that point of the ecliptic touches; and as the 
ſun never goes without the tropics, he can never be verti- 
cal to any place that lies without them. mage 

In all places lying exactiy under the polar circles, the 
ſan, when he is in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours 
above the horizon without ſetting g becauſe no part of 
that tropic is below theit horizon. And when the ſan is 
in the Athen tropie, he is for the ſame length of time 
without riſing; becauſe no part of that tropic is above 
their horizon. But all other times of the year, he riſes 
and ſets there as in other places ; | becauſe all the cireles 
that can be drawn parallel to the equator, bętween the 
b — 


tropics, 


o 


14 INTRODUCTION. 
tropics, are more or leſs cut by the horizon as they are 
farther from, or nearer to, that tropic which is all above 
the horizon; and when the fun is not in kither of the 
N his diurnal courſe muſt be in one or other of theſe 
circles. a 1 50 M 
To all places in the northern hemiſphere, the longeſt 
day and ſhorteſt night is when the ſun is in the northern 
tropic, and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the 
ſun is in the ſouthern tropic. In the ſouthern hemiſphere 
the caſe is the reverſe ; — in the firſt inſtance, no 
circle of qe ſun's daily motion is ſo much above the ho- 
rizon, and fo little below it as the northern tropic; and 
none ſo little above it, and ſo much below it, as the ſouth- 
ern. In the ſecond inſtance, the contrary is the caſe. 
In all places between the polar circles and poles, the ſun 
ap for ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revo- 
lutions) without ſetting ; and at the oppoſite: time of the 
| year, without rifing ; becauſe ſome part of the ecliptic 
never ſets in the former caſe, and as muck of the oppoſite 
part never riſes in the latter: and the nea rer unto, or the 
more remote from the pole, theſe places are, the longer 
or ſhorter is the ſun's preſence or 'abſences 
If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and fails. round the 
earth eaſtward to the ſame port again, the e in that 
ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one completeday at 
their return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide 
at the ſaid port; e going contrary to the ſun's 
. "diurnal motion, and being forwarder every evening/than 
they were in the morning, their horꝭzon will get ſo much 
the ſooner above the ſetting fun than if they had kept for 
a whole day at any particular place; and thus, by cuttin 
off a part proportioned to their on motion from th 
length of every day, they will gain a complete day of that 
ſort at their return, without gaining one moment of ab- 
ſolute time more than is 2 during their courſe, to 
the people at the port. If they ſail weſtward, they will 
reckon one day leis than the people qo who reſide at the 
ſaid port; becauſe, by gradually following the apparent 
diurnal motion of the ſun, they will keep each particular 
day as much longer above their horizon, as anſwers to 
that day's courſe; and thereby they cut off a whole 
of abſolute time. Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at 
the ſame time from any port, and ſail round the globe, 
the one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to meet at 
the ſame port on any day whatever, they will differ — | 
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 * *Riphzan — — Ruſſia and Siberia, * 
+ Carpathian — — Poland and Hungary, 
Pyrenean— — France and Spain. 
1 — —— — — and r | 4 
| _- ine — uſcany and the Popedom 
; VIrus — — n and India, ' 

Caucaſus— — © Tartary and India, 
| © Naugracut —  — Thibet and India, 
' "Lybian — — Zaara and Egypt, * 
Atlas — — Barbary and Bildulgerid, ot 
a Moon — — Ethiopia and Monemugi, 
Apalachian — — Carolina and Louiſiana, 
Ararat — near the Caſpian Sca, 
Horeb and Sinai — in Arabia, 
Lebanon — — in Paleſtine, 


4 
* 


unn, Florida, Horn, &c. A coaff or fore is that part of 


INTRODUCTION. 86 
days in reckoning their time, at their return. If they fail 
twice round the earth, they will differ four days; 


G EOGRAP ET 


8 a ag of the earth, as conſiſting of land a 
I water. Theſe two together compoſe one round body, 
which is evidently proved from the voyages of many pet- 
ſons, who have actually failed round it. . 

LAND is either continent, iſland, peninſula, iſthmus, 
or promontory. A continent is a large tract of land 
taining ſeveral countries, which are not ſeparated fog 
each other by the ſea; . as Europe, Aſia, Africa, 


America. An i ſland is a tract of land entirely ſurrounded 


by water; as Great Britain, Ireland, Borneo, Japan, 
A peninſula is a tract of land almoſt ſurreunded by wat 
as the Morea in Greece, Jutland, Malacca, &c. 
i/ihmus is a narrow part of land, joining a peninſula- 
ſome other land ; as that of Syez, which joins A frica 
Aſia; that of Corinth, which joins the Morea to Greece 

that of Darien, which connects South and North Americh 

&c. A promontory is a high point of land ftretching oy 

into the ſea, the end of which is called a cape ; asthe 
Capes cf Good Hope, Finiſterre, Vincent, Verd, Com& 


country which borders on the ſea. Mountains are pa 
land rifing above the adjacent nes © of which 
lowing are ſome of the moſt remarkable: " 
» Dofrine. — between Norway and Sweden, 7 | 


- 


Peak 


We 


4 


F 6 INTRODUCTION, 
Peak of Teneriff — in the Canaries, 


F *. Cordeleiras des Andes — South America; 
(which laſt are the higheſt in the worlds moan 


F Veſinfus Naples, | 
tt 
Etna are Volcanoes in Sicily, FOR. 
1 . ev; N 2 5 
Peak o rbyſhire in ngland, # A 
Plinlimmon 17 5 Wales, 


.- Grampian and Tiviot - Scotland. 

WATER is divided into oceans, ſeas, lakes, gulfs, 
its, and rivers, An ocean is a large quantity of water, 
* yy . ſeparation of its parts by land; as tbe 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, &c. A fea is a {ſmaller © 
| JHuantity of water, which communicates with the ocean, 
and is confined b n as the undermentioned, which 


. pre the moſt no | 
+» [Baltic | — between Germany and Sweden, 
©, . — Sweden and Denmark, 
German — — Gr. Britain and Germany, 
St. George's Channel — Great Britain and Ireland, 
- Engliſh Channel — Great Britain and Franc 
i W-* Sea | — — Great Britain and Ireland, d, 
Mediterranean — Europe and Africa, ö 
Ethiopian — — on the coaſt of Guinea, 


*Adriatic - — between Italy and Turkey, $ 
IJ F; Achipelngo — — Greece and Turkey in Aſia, 4 
Black Sea — — Crimea and Turkey, 1 
Levant — — ÞSyria and Natalia, 
* 7 Sea of Marmora — Romania and Natolia, 
Red Sea — — Arabia and Nubia, 
| 1 White Sea — lies north of Ruſſiaa 
'But the Caſpian Sea between Ruſſian Tartary and Per- 
e and the Sea of Aral in Independent Tarta M are en- 
ttirely ſurrounded by land, having no tides or vifi ible com- 
munication with any ocean or other ſea; yet though many 
large rivers run into each of them, they never overflow. _ 
| 1 A late is a q 8 of water entirely ſurrounded by land; 


s Lomond in Sc r in India, 
Neagh in Ireland,. . in eee | 
| . Wenner in Sweden, uciara in E | 
*.+ Ladoga') in'Ruſſia, '  ' ger in Negro . | 
3 oe in Ruſſia, - -Aquilunda in — 1 
| . Wales in Germany, r and Mexico in 
e ene exico, 
Lucern 15 Swifferland, Ontario, Erie, and Supe- 
America. 


Corus in Tartary, £101, in North 
We ft MT PP, 


N 


0 


2 


2 


INTRODUCTION. 
A golf or dew i a part of a ſea that is ſurrounded by 


land, ex re it 3 _ the main ; as, 
The Bay rance and Spain, a dranch 
of Biſeay, va, {oe cout of 5 of the 2 3 
St. Laws Ann Nova Scotia and New Bri- 
_ rence, An tain, ditto; 
Fundy, —— New En and, a branch of 
* 234 17% 1 the At tic 5 
Mexico, — Florida and Mexico, ditto; 
Finland, . ——-  { Sweden and Ruſſia, a branch 
1 #17 7 ** on the Baltic ; } + 
ngal, — Indies 
Ormus, . Feria and branches ofthe 
Perſian, ©8457? { Arabia | wo c _ 
R California, a branch o 
California, — South Sen; 
Hudſon's * New Britain and New Wales, 
Bay. . 2 eg the Frozen 


= 


If it be but a very ſmal of the ſea, running up a 
few miles between the And, i is called a creek, - bravy 
ation, ot road for ſhips. A Hrait is a paſſage between a 
gulf and a ſea, or between one ocean or fea and another; 


asg the ſtraits of 


Dover, — that join the German Sex and Engliſh Chas 
* FAS ne 

Gibraltar, — Mediterranean and Atlantic z * 
Babelmandel, —— Red Sea and Pacific Ocean ; 


_.Ormus, —  —— Perfian Gulph and Southern Ocean 
— The Sound, —— Cattegate and Baltic Sea 


Magellan, —— Atlantic and Pactfic Oceans 1 | 
Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra in the Pacific, © 
A Frith means a ſtrait or narrow part of the ſea ; Joo 


Solway Frith, and Mugray Frith in eee 


A river is a ſtream of water rifing from a ſpring, and 
running on in a channel, till it empties itſelf into the egy 
a lake, or ſome other river; as, the 


Thames, Severn, Humber, and Merſey, 1 in England z | | 


Forth, Tay, Tweed, and Clyde, in Scotland; 
Shannon, Boyne, Liffy fy, and Barrow, in Ireland ; ; 


Danube, Rhine, Oder, Elbe, and Weſer, in __ 
V.iſtula, 2 and Nieſter, in Poland and Ruſſia; 


Seine, Loire, Rhone, Saone, and Garonne, in France; 


Ebro, Guadalquiver, Douro, Tajo, Guadiana, 5 4 


Lf 
| | 
Don, 

- " 
3 1 

* 


And Tinto, in Spain and Portugal; 
„ 2 Po, Adige, and Amo, in Italy; 8 


1. 


af  INTRODUCTTON.. 
"Don Wolga, and Dwina, in Ruſſia ; 
5, ry Euphrates, and Oxus, in Arabia and Perſia 3 


Oby, Irtis, Jeniſſei, and Ar gun, in Tertary; 


pf — Ganges Kiſtna and Burram er ip-India ; 
N ang-tſe- kiang and Hoangho, in China s ; 


+ ile in Abyſſinia, Nubia, and E Sr; * 
Niger, Gambia, Senegal, and- 


. 


R 
ſhppi, Ohio, and St. Lawrence, 7 North America; 


: Plata. in Paraguay, and the Maragnon; or River of the 


Amazons (the two largeſt rivers in the world); and 


Oroonoko, in Terra Firma; — all three in South 


| America. 
dme of am ths diviſions may be thus compared nn 
a 7 
TY Continent: reſembles Ocean, 
IWfland * — Lake, 
Peninſula — Gulf or Bay, 
Iſthmus — Strait, 
Cape | Creek. 


LAND is divided into fond continents,” vin. 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. with - 


_ belonging to each. The continent of America is 

neral vided into two parts, called North and South 
TE Europe and 5 lie all in the northern he- 
miſphere, tognther with ſome parts of Africa and Ame- 


rica. The other parts of theſe continents are in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere. 


The WATERS are divided into five oceans: namely, - . 


the Northern, the- Atlantic or Weſtern; the Pacific or 

Eaſtern,. the Indian, and the Southern; The Northern 
Ocean ſtretches to the northward of Europe, Aſia, and 
America, towards the north pole The Atlantic Ocean 
lies between the continent of Europe and Africa on the 


eaſt, and America on the weſt ; and 1s uſually divided into 


two parts, one called the North Atlantic Ocean, andthe 
other the South Atlantic, or Ethiopic Ocean, and is 3000 
miles wide. The part of the North Atlantic Ocean lying 
between Europe and America, is often called the Weſtern 
Ocean. The Pacific Ocean, or, as it is ſometimes called, 


the Great South Sea, is bounded by the weſtern and 


"north-weſt ſhores of America, and by the eaſtern and 


north-eaſt ſhores of Aſia; and is r0,000 miles wide. The 


Indian Ocean waſhes the ſhores of the eaſtern coaſts of 
Africa, and thoſe of the ſouth of Afia ; and is about 3000 


miles wide, TR Loinhert Ocean extends to th ſouth». - 


ward 


4 vs —w» + 


any other circumnavigator of the globe. 


The following table exhibits the ſuperficial contents of 
the whole globe in ſyuare miles, 60 to a degree; likewiſe 
of the great empires and principal iflartds, placed as they 
are ſubordinate to one another in magnitude. N 
The Globe — — 109, 512, 595 ſquare miles. 


Seas and parts imperfectly 160, 522,026 


known - — 


The known habitable world 38, 990, 569 


Europe — — 4.450, 65 
Aa — — — 10,768, 8 
Africa — — 9.4805 
America — — 14,110,874 
Perſian empire under Darius 1,650,000 
W _ utmoſt | 1.61 0,000 
| Ruſſian empire — — 4,161,685 
Chineſe empire — — 1,749,000 
Great Mogul empire — 1,116,000 
Turkiſh empire — — $0,057 
Preſent Perſian empire — 000 
New Holland, about — 5, ooo, ooo 
{ Borneo — — 228,000 
Madagaſcar — 168,000 
Sumatra — — — — 
Japan — — 118,00 
Great Britain — | 7 712 
| Celebes ey ”—_ 5400 | 
Manilla — — 59, 500 
Iceland — — 46,000 
Terra del Fuego — 42,075 
3 Mindanao — 39, 200 
8 Cuba — — 39,409 
= | fava — — 38,250 
Hiſpaniola — — 36,000 
Newfoundland — 35,500 
| Irelind — — 28,012 
Ceylon — — 27,730 
Formoſa — — 17, 00 
| Ainan — — 11,900 
Gilolo — — 10, 400 
- ] Sicily — — 9,490 _ 
(Timor — — 


” od 
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ward of Afia and America, towards the ſouth pole. 
Captain Cook penetrated farther towards this pole than 


7800 51 | 
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f Sardinia —-  — 6,600. 4 
TV ) Cyprus | — _ 6,300 + | 
& | Jamaica — — 6,00 
[Flores — 65 | | 
The ek. 7244. M.Illior s- 
tants, computed at pre- Euro tains 183 
ſent to be — the 4 6 nt 
N world, is about 960 mil- Africa — 150. 
q lions; of which | America — 140 


New diſcovered iſlands and countries — . 7 
There 1s ſcarce'a greater variety in any thing than-in - 
meaſures ; not only thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as 
the French from the Engliſh, but thoſe of the ſame 
country vary, in the different provinces, and all com- 
- monly from the ſtandard. . Thus the common Engliſh 
mile differs from the ſtatute mile ; and the French have - 
three ſorts of leagues, We ſhall *here-give the miles of 
feveral countries, compared with the Engliſh. The 
Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet; 1760 yards, or 
8 furlongs. The Ruſſian verſt is little more than 4 
Engliſh, The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſſer 
mile, is nearly 1 Engliſh. The Arabian, ancient and 
modern, is about 15 Engliſn. The Scotch and Iriſh mile 
is about 14 Engliſh. The Indian is almoſt 3 Englifh, 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Peliſh, is about 34 Engliſh. 
The German is more than- 4 Engliſh. The Swediſh, . 
Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh, The 
French common league is near 3 Engliſh; and the 
Fngliſh marine league is 3 Engliſh miles. c 


Of MAPS» 


Nall maps the north is at top, and the ſouth at bot - 
tom; the caſt on the right, and the weſt on the left: 
or, if it be otherwiſe, it is always expreſſed either by 
words on each fide, or by a mariner's compaſs, wherein 
the point of a flower-de-Juce always denotes the north. 
Maps are laid down and proportioned to a certain ſcale, - 
which is always taken from the degrees of latitude, . The 
degrees of latitude are marked on the eaſt and weſt*ſides 
of the map, and the degrees of longitude on the north 
and ſouth. To find the latitude of a place on a map, 
draw with a pencil, or imagine to be drawn, a parallel 
of latitude through the given place; and the point 
Were this parallel cuts either of the two extreme meri- 
nw bdians, will ſhew the degree of latitude required. 2 
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INTRODUCTION,” 21+ 
Find the longitude of a place, draw, or imagine t) be 
drawn; a meridian line through the given place; and the 
point where this meridian cuts the extreme parallel at the 
tap of the map, will ſkew the — required. The 
latitude and longitude of a place being known, you may 
find the place ia the map by this method: — Draw, or 
imagine to be drawn, a parallel of latitude cutting the 
two extreme meridians in the degree of latitude given, 
and likewiſe a meridian cuttio extreme parallel at 
the top of the map in the degree of longitude given: 
"The point where theſe two lines croſs each other will ſhew | 
the place required. To find the diffaxce between two 
places on the map, take the diſtance between them with 
a pair of compaſſes, and {et at off on the ſcale.; and the 
number of diviſions it includes will give the diſtance 
required in miles. If there is no ſcale, ſet off the diſtance 
between the places on either of the two extreme meri- 
dians, and reducing the number of degrees into miles, 
you will have the diſtance as before. Upon the general 
map are marked the circles correſponding te thoſe on the 
globe; namely, the equator, the ecliptic, the two tropica, 
and the two polar circles; all which croſs the map from 
eaſt to weſt ; likewiſe the parallels lying from eaſt toweſt, 
at ten degrees diſtance, and the meridians at the ſame 
diſtance from worth to ſouth. Particular maps being parts. 
of the general one, retain the meridians and parallels 
belonging to that particular part, which are made ſmaller 
or larger, as the paper will admit; and the diſtance of 
places mentioned in it. is always exactly proportioned to 
the diſtance between the parallels; ſo that let a map e 
ever ſo ſmall, the diſtance of places is exactix ſhewn, if 


meaſured according to the degrees of latitude in that 
particular.map. At the bottom of theſe maps is gene- 
rally placed the number of hours or minutes that every 


| 
lace in it is diſtant. (E. or W.) from the firſt meridian. | 
For, as the eafth turns round its axis from W. to E. in | 
24 hours, every place which 1s one degree E. of another. | 
will have its noon or mid-day (and conſequently every 
other hour of the day) four minutes before it: and every 
place that is one degree W. of another will have its noon, 
and every other hour of the day, four minutes after it. 
Tha land is diſtinguiſhed from the ſea hy a thick ſhadow w- 
made of ſhort ſmall ſtrokes, to repreſent the ſhores or 
coaſts, whether of continents, iſlands, c. Kingcoms 
or provinces are divided from one another by a row of 
angle points; and they are often painted or ftained with 
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different colours. Cities, or great towns, àre made like 
little houſes, with a ſmall circle in the middle of them. 
Leſſer towns or villages are marked only by ſuch a ſmall 
circle. Mountains are imitated-in the form of little riſ- 
ing hillocks. Foreſts are tepreſented hy a collection of 
little trees. The names of villages ale wrote in u runnin 
hand; the names of cities in a Roman character; . 
provinces in large capitals. | 4 
Sea is generally left as an entire ſpace on the map, ex- 
cept where there are rocks, ſands, or ſhelves, currents of 
water or wind, deſcribed. Rocks are ſometimes made 
like little points ſticking up ſharp in the fea, Sands or 


f ſmelves are denoted by a great heap of little points placed 


in the ſhape of thoſe ſands, as * have been found to 
lie in the ocean, by ſounding or fathoming the depths. 
Currents of water are deſcribed by ſeveral long crooked 
rallel es ny mr NOOR The nas Dor winds ' - 
is repreſented by t s of arrows pointing to the 
coaſts towards which the wind blows. Stall — are 
deſcribed by u fingle, crooked, waving line; and large 
rwers by ſuch double and treble lines made ſtrong and 
black. Bridges are diſtinguiſhed by a double line croſs 
the rivers.” © | N kD. 
Grand Diviſions of the Earth, as known to the Ancients. 
 Evxoys contained Scandinavia, Firningia, part of Sar- 
muatia, Cimbriea-Cherſoneſus, Infulz-Amodes,and Thule 
on the north; Germania, another part of Sarmatia ; Gal- 
\- ha-Tranſalpina, Rhætia, Vindelicia, Noricum, pore 14 
Pannonia, Dacia, Britannia, and Ierne, in the middle; and 
Iberia, Italia, the reſt of Pannonia; Illyricum, Mcefia, 


* Grecia, and Thracia, to the ſouth. 
Asi was divided into Scythia, or Sarmatia-Afiatica, 
ineluding Sogdiana, Colchis, or Iberia, and Albania on the 


1 north; Abbe Miner , Armenia, Syria, Meſo amia, Aſſy- 
ria, Media, Hyrcania, Bactriana, Arachoha, Babylonia, 
”  Sufiana, Parthia, Aria, Drangiana, Perſis, Caramania, Ge- 
droſia, the north part of India, and Serica or Sina, in the 
middle; and Arab ia and the two peninſulas of India, to 
the ſouth. ; 7 * , 
Arnica contained Mauritania-Tingitana 


and Cæſari- 


| -  envs, Numidia, Africa-propria, Lybia, comprehending: 
Cxrenaica and Marmarica; Egypt, the Gætuli, Garaman- 


tes, Naſamones and Pfylli on the north; Lybia-Deſerta, 
or Interior, ſubdivided into the Atlantes, Phaurufii, Nigri- 


ti, with Nubia and Ethiopia in the middle: the Leu- 


erthiopes, Erembi or Troglodyte, and Blemmyes, to the 
_ fouth.—AnzzICA was unknown till the 15th century. 
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ay remarkable Places i in an- 
cient and modern G cogra rapby.. _ 
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Adraticus Sinus 
2 Mare 
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Africa 
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All | 
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by Axctzur. 1 Moprzx. 
Chaldæa 1 5 = Arabic P. 65 vY | 
Cherſoneſus Cimbria © Jutland P. | 
Cherſoneſus Tauriea Crim Tartary mT, A / | 
Codanonia Tealand I. e | 
Colchis, or Iberia Mingrelia and Georgi, . n 
Colonia Allobrogum Geneva 
Colonia Agrippinæ Cologne "Y een * ] 
Corinthiacus dinus Gulf of ] 
Cos ow, LY WEE ] 
= Crete | ua I. / 1 
Culiacum Cape Comorin : 1 
Cyvrnus | Foe Þ of 1 
2 I Yes 15 
1 75 | 8 Meldet, Wallachia, , 
Dacia Adil P and Tranſylvania. . L 
Damascus mas, or Sham | ba 1 L 
DamnonjumPromontorium The r E. L 
Delos - Sailles 1. eu, L 
Dioſcoridu Zocotra 1 L 
Ebodia 178 3 M 
Ebuſus  Yvica V 
Epheſus Ajaſaloue FP” * M 
Epirus . - Larta and Chimera Oi M 
Eridanus Po R. r M 
Etruria Negrop 2 Fan M 
Enbcea N 
Euripus Eretum N. 
= FEuxinus Pontus WU Ne 
ö * Fortunatz Inſulæ : 
= Gades Ni 
Gaditanum Fretum 1 Strait of Gibraltar Ni 
Getulia - Bildulgerid Or 
Gandavum ese * 4 Pai 
Gangeticus Sinus Bay of Benga Pal 
Garamantes Deſarts of of; 7 Pal 
Garum a Garonne R. f Pay 
Hellas RT 6 Part of Liĩvadia f. Pat 
Helleſpontus 8 Straits of the Pel 
Helvetia 170 tan ry”: 3 ITY - er 
Heſper N ape de Ver a ro 
| — Mae t. Sea of Sala, or Baku L Rh. 
l dberia Spain K. 40% une Rha 
Iberus FEbro R. 
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6.2 IN Croatja, Dalmatia, Scla- 


Iyncum R. vonia, and Bofnia P. 
Iſter 1 ; Ve ; "2% 
| 1 | Iſola del Co re, or 
Ithaca . Ne { Thiachi — 
Lacedzmon © | Miſitra C. 
Lemanus Lacus Lake of Geneva 
Lemnos Stalimene I, 
Le ſbos i Metelin I. 
Leucas St. Maura I. 
Liburnia Croatia P. 
2 | Genoa. P. 
Ligurnus 'Portns Leghom C. 
Lotharingia Lorrain P. 
Lugdunum Celtarum Lyons C. 
» dunum Batavorum Leyden C. | 

Lybja Propria | Barca P. A, 
Lybin* Deſerta | Zaara P. 
Mauritania | Fez and Morocco k. 
Melita | | Malta 1. 
- Meſopotamiia- - --  Diacbec E. 
Moeſia ſuperior -- * Servia P. 
Moeſia interior Bulgaria P. 
Mona ' Angleſea I. 
Nigritiz 7 Inhabitants ofN egroland 
Noguntium - | Mentz C. 
Noricum x | {Para Bam * _ 
Numidia # Algiers K. | 
Numidia Nova © Bildulgerid E. 
Orcades . -Orkneys I. 
x,” © m RE By + 
Palus Mzotis  .___ S$eaof Azoph,or Zabach 
Palmyra Theudemor, or Tadmor C. 
Pannoma . Hungary K. ; 
Patmos Palmoſa I. 
Peloponneſus Morea Po * 
Perficus Sinus Gulf of Balſora 
Propontis 95 Sea of 2 . W 
Rha * Wolga 5 R. 0 

. SD I Grifons, Tyrol, and 

A 4. of lu . my 
Rhenus * Rhine R. 
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Anu. . 
Rothomagus 8 Roan dr Rouen C 
Rubicon Piumecino or Luſo R. 
Sabrina 1 Severn R. i 
aguntum g Morvedro C. 
Salamis | »Coluri I. 
Salaminius Sinus Gulph of Engia 
| | Poland K. 

Great Tartary P. 


Sarmatia J south po of Mus- 
| | 2 3 . 
Scandinavia 0 n _ partof 02 
Scythia, or Sogdiana reat Tartarj P. 
Sequana Seine R. - ith 
Siculum Fretum Strait of Mefina 4 
— * | —_ Fra 50 
inus Magnus Bay of Siam 
Sogdiana Zagatay, or Uſbec 1 
Sabaudia Savoy D. | 
Samorobriva Amiens C. $54 
Serica, or Sina China, empire _ 
Tagus Tajo R. DAL 
'T anais Don R. N 
Taprobana Ceylon I. | 
Theſlalia | ues P. op 
Thracia ; omania P. 
r ;Aceland I. | 
Tigurum * Zurich C. 0 
1 Traſimenus Lacus Lake of Perugia 
Trinacria „ . 
Tyrrhenum Mare Sea of Tuſcany 
Tyrus Sur C. 
Taurinum Turin .., 
Vectis Wight I. 
Verolamium . "Vet Town * 
Veſuvius | Mount Soma 
Vindelicia | 27 Swabia * Part of baus. 
Vuoolubile ö Fern Co ms 
_ Zacynthus Zane, I, 
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FISHE earth is divided into four quarters, Furops 
Afia, Africa, and America. Europe, thought th 
F in ſize, is. the, quarter where the arts, whether af 


7 


bin, or ornament, and the ſciences, both milit: 


wil, have been brought to the greateſt degree o 
fection, and. is fituated between ro degrees weſt an 
ſt longitude from London, and between 36 and 72 de- | 
ces north. latitude ; bounded by the Frozen, Ocean e  "M 
he ports by Aſia on the eaſt, by the Mediterranean Se = 
the fouth, which divides it from. Africa, and by the | 
Atlantit Ocean on the weſt, which ſeparates it from 1 
America; being about 3000 miles loag, and 2500 broad. | 
The governments of Europe are chiefly monarchical, but 
exceedingly more eaſy and gentle than thoſe of Aſia and 1 
Africa. The principal ſovereignties in it are the food if 
lowing: The empires of Germany, Ruſſia, and Turkeys | | 
the kingdoms of Great Britain, and Ireland, France, 
Spam, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, 

Bohemia, Pruſſia, Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily (which 2 
are termed the Two Sicilies) and the Popedom of Rome 
he Republics of Venice, United Netherlands, Swillers 
a Griſons, Genoa, Geneva, Lucca, and the ſmal» 
er ones of St. Marino apd Raguſa. Next to theſe E: 

pe reckoned the electorates of Germany, whole prihces 
hooſe the emperor; of whom the three firſt are ſpirits 
, and all the others temporal princes, iz. © 
Mentz, Triers, Cologn; Bohemia, Saxony, Branden- 
urg, Palatine and Bavaria, and Hanover, or Bruafwick 
unenburg. 5 „ 
booms are, beſides theſe, no leſs than 300 ſuhalterm 
ejgnties in Germany, Italy, &c. whoſe. poſletibray 
' Fethes ſpiritual, e or | 
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ral, as landgraves, dukes, princes, marquiſſes, counts, 
Sc. though they are tributaries or feoffees to the em- 
peror, or ſome other ſuperior prince, have ſupreme autho- 
Nty in their own eſtates. w” 

Of the ſpiritnal, the moſt conſiderable are, The grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order; the grand maſter of 
Malta; the grand prior of Malta, alſo called grand 
prior of Germany; the aro of Saltſburgh, and 
twenty-one biſhops in Germany; the abbots and prin- 

c e)es of Fulda in Germany, and St. Gallen in Swiſſerland. 

* Of the temporal, the moſt conſiderable are, The arch- 

duke of Auſtria in Germany; the great duke of Tuſ- 

cany in Italy; the landgraves of Heſſe in Germany 5 

the dukedoms of Modena, Milan, and Mantua, poſ- 

ſeſſed by the houſe of Auſtria ; Parma and Placentia, 

ſubject to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, in Italy; 

the dukes of Mecklenburg, Wurtemburg, Saxe Wei- 

mar, Eiſnach, Gotha, &c. in Germany; and the duke 

3 of Courland in Poland; the princes of Anhalt, Hohen- 

'q zollern, Naſſau, Furſtemburg, &c.; the marquiſes of 

Baden, Cullenback, Anſpach, &c.; the counts of Ha- 

nav, Solms, Waldeck. &. in Germany. Beſides theſe, 

there are the Hoſpodats of Walachia and Moldavia, de- 
pendant on the Grand Signior, &c. | 


. Diviſions of Europe from M to Eaſt, | 
5 Ce Capital Cities. 1 
2 of 1 mar openhagen, 
5 Daniſh dominions | Norway, 3 rgen. 8e F | 
, » Sweden — — Stockholm. | 
& Ruſſia or Muſcovy — Peterſburg, 
3 ſ Netherlands — — Amſterdam, Bruſſels 
1 Germany, — — Vienna. 5 
; — ee N — Prague, Preſburg. 
» ; King of Pruſſia's ! Wie "oo | 
SY Adominions | W 
Poland — — Warſaw, - 
France — — Paris. 
Swiſſer [fand — Bern. 
2 Portugal —  — Lift. | 
2 Spain — — Madrid. * | 
& } Italy — — Rome. 2 8 


ISLANDS, SEAS, &. 


Principal European Nanda. 
In the Atlantic Ocean, near the north of Europe. 


Tap p i Subject to | 
Gree and, famous for its whale m_—y | 
1 Iceland, and Ferro Iſles — ' } Denmark. | | | 


Near the middle of Europe. | | j 


5 Capital Cities. * 
Ireland, — Dudlin, Great Britain. 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 
Great Britain, England, London, 
Wales. T 


Leſſer- Britiſh Iſles, viz. Shetland Ifles, Hebrides or 
Weſtern Ifles, Orkneys, Man, Angleſea, Lundy,. 
Scilly Iſles, Wight, Jerſey, ine gh Sark, Alder- 
ney, Canvey, Sheppy, Ramſey, & 


Funen, }; f Subj eckt to 


Zealand, in the Nite e ö 
In the Mediterranean. * 
| Chief Towns. 

Yvica, Yvica, | 

Majorca, Majorca, Spain. 

Minorca, Port Mahon, }. 
: Corſica, | HBaſtia, France. * , 

Sardinia, Cagliari, King of Sardinia. - 

Sicily, Palermo, King of the Two Sicilies. 

Malta, Valetta, Knights of Malta. 


Archipelago Iſlands, viz. Candia, Cyprus, Stalimene, 
Metelin, Rhodes, Negropont, Tenedos, Seyros, S1o, 
Samos, Palmoſa, Paros, Cerigo, Santorin, &c. ſubject 
to Furkey; and in the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice, 
Luſiena, Corfu, Cephalonia, * St. Maura, and 
IA Leucadia, ſubject to Venice. 


The principal Seas, Gulf5, and Straits in Europe. * 1 


1. The Whit Sea, to the north-weſt of Ruſſia; 2. the 
Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, the ſouth 
part of which is called St. George's Channel; 3. German 
Ocean, between Germany and Great Britain; 3 4+ Baltic 
Sea, on the coaſts of Moors Denmark, Germany, and , 

C 3 Pruſſia; 
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Pruſſia (its entrance is called the Sound); 5. Engliff 
Channel (often called only the Channel) between the 
ſouth of England and France; 6. Bay of Biſcay, be- 
tween France and Spain; 7. Mediterranean Sea (called 
the Great Sea in the Old Teſtament) between the ſouth 
of Europe and Africa: the entrance to it is through 
the Strait of Gibraltar: the ealt part is called the Le» 
vant, Its parts are, ; | 

t. Gulf of Venice, between Italy and Turkey; 

2. Archipelago, and ] between Turkey in Europe and 

3. Sea of Marmora, Turkey in Aſia; 4. Black 
Sea, between the ſouth-eaſt of Europe and Afia ; . Sea 
of Azoph, or Zabacb, near the ſouth-eaſt part of Europe, 
between it and Aſia; 6, Dardanelles, a ſtrait, joininggbe 
Archipelago to the Sea of Marmora ; 7. Strait of Con- 
ſtantinople, joining the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea; 
8. Strait of Caffa, joining the Black Sea to the Sea of 
Azoph | | 


D E N M A R K, 


ITU ATEb between 8 and 11 degrees eaſt longi- 
tude, and 54 and 58 degrees north latitude, is bound- 


| 
| 
ed by the Scaggerac Sea, or entrance into the Baltic, 
which divides it from Norway, on the north ; by the f 
Sound, which divides it from Sweden, on the eaſt; by R 
Germany and the Baltic, on the ſouth ; and by the : 
German Sea, which divides it from Great Britain, on the 2 
weſt; being 240 miles long, and 114 broad; containing b 
about 15, ooo fquare miles, and above 1,000,c79 of iuha- 
birants ; but the population of all the Daniſh dommions 3 
is about 2,023,000 ſouls, upon a ſurface of 182,500 S 
ſquare miles. The territories which compoſe this king · 1 
com are, | = 
Jutland, in the weſt, whoſe chief town is. Wyburg. N 
Sleſwick, or South Jutland — S. W. Sleiwick. : bi 
Zealand, | 1 Copenhagen. tc 
Funen, | Odenſee. 
Falſter, D G | Nikoping. 2 
Laland, I Iflands, S. whoſe chief * | , 
Femeren, P | Towns are 3 rge. in 
Allen, 0 | Sunderburg. 4 
Moen, | Ste . in 
Bornholm, 6 [ Roſtcomby, bo 
Or it may be divided into —two large iflands—ſmall J. 


iſlands and a peninſula ; not any one of which is — 
XR 4 | £29 rately 


W_—_—_ > & - Þ * . If 
rately called by the name of Denmark. — The two large 
Hands are Zealand and Funen. Zealand is of a round 
figure, about bo miles in diameter, and is. divided into 
26 territories ; the whole iſland containing 13 towns and 
cities, 12 caſtles, and 347 pariſhes, The capital of 
this ifland, and of the kingdom, is Copenhagen, a 
large populous city, which makes a magnificent ap- 
arance at a diſtarice. It is very ſtrong, and defended 
ramparts, with a caſtle, for the defence of its port. 
It contains ten pariſh-churches, beſides nine others, 
belonging to the Calviniſts and other perſuaſions; and 
is adorned hy ſeveral public and private palaces, an 
univerſity, and ſome hoſpitals. Its ſtreets are 186 in 
number; and its inhabitants amount to about 80,000, 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are built of brick, 
and in the lanes chiefly of timber. But the chief 
glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, which admits indeed 
of only one ſhip to enter at a time ; but is capable of con- 
taining 500. Several of the ſtreets have canals, and 
quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to the houſes ; and its naval 
arſenal is ſaid far to exceed that of Venice. A part of 
Copenhagen, named Chriſtianſhaten, is built on a imall 
iſland, 4 miles long and two broad, called Amak ; which 
is inhabited by deſcendants of a colony from Eaſt Frieſ- 
land, who enjoy ſome peculiar privileges, and wear the 
ancient dreſs of their forefathers.” In Zealand alſo are 
the towns of Roſchild, Sora, Cronenburg, and Elfinoor, an 
open place near the Sound, where all ſhips that paſs and 
repaſs pay toll. The fineſt palace belonging to his Daniſh 
majeſty, lies about 20 Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, 
and is called Fredericſburg : and two miles from Elſinoor 
is another ſmall royal palace built, it is ſaid, on the place 
where formerly ſtood the palace of Hamlet's father. 
In an adjoining garden is ſhewn the ſpot where, accord- 

ing to the common tradition, that prince was poiſoned, 
The ifland of Funen is about 38 miles long, and 32 
broad, and is divided into 26 territories. The principal 
towns are Odenſeeand Newburg. | 
Jutland, the peninſula, lying between the North Sea and 
the Baltic, is ſituated between 54 and 58 degrees north 
latitude, and 8 and 11 degrees caſt longitude, It is divided 
into the north and ſouth ; the north part has retained the 
name of Jutland, and is 155 miles long, and 98 broad ; but 
in ſome places only 40; and the ſouthern divifion, which 
borders upon Germany, is called the duchy of Sleſwick. 
Phe capital places in Jutland are, Aalborg, W 
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huus, Riber, and Holdingen ; through which laſt place all 
the cattle that are tranſported toGermany paſs, and where 
the toll is received, which amounts annually to upwards 
of 200,000 rixdollars. | OR e 
The duchy of Sleſwick is 70 miles long and 63 broad, 
_— 14 cities, 13 caſtles, and 278 pariſties. In this 
duchy is ſituated the ſtrong fortreſs of Rendſburg, on the 
river Eyder, ſuppoſed to have been the boundary of the 
Roman empire. This is a fine fruitful country, and is 
neither a part of Germany nor Denmark, but a ſovereign 
principality of itſelf. | | 
Denmark is in general a flat country; and has no very 


conſiderable mountains or lakes, nor rivers, except the 


Eyder and Trave. The air is extremely cold in winter, 
apd the heat very conſiderable in ſummer. The tranſi- 
tions from heat to cold are fo ſudden, that ſpring and 
autumn are ſcarcely known here. »The foil, however, is 
very good for corn and paſture, - Here are abundance of 
fiſh, eſpecially herrings, as alſo many wild fowls ; and 
ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, ſuch as tags, elks, boars, and 
hares. The chief commodities of the country are fiſh, 
black cattle, tallow, hides, &c, The country is greatly 


improved of late years: commerce begins to flourith ;- - 


and the Baltic trade is nearly double to what it was 1760. 
The people in general are given to intemperance, both 


in eating and drinking, eſpecially the latter. The peaſ- 


ants, who were formerly conſidered as the property of the 
landholder, now enjoy a greater degree of freedom. 
Before the year 1660, the legiſlative power was lodged. 
in the ſtates of Denmark, and the executive power in the 
ſenate ; of which the king was no more than preſident. . 
In time of war, indeed, he was general of the ſea and land- 
forces; tho? he could neither raiſe men nor money, nor 
make war or peace without the concurrence of the ſtate : 
but the king of Denmark is no as abſolute as any prince 
in Europe. His titles are, king of Denmark and Norway, 
of the Goths and Vandals ; duke of Sleſwick, Holſtein, - 
Stormar, and Ditmarſh ; earl of Oldenburg and Delmen-. 
horſt. His eldeſt fon is ſtiled Prince Royal. The orders of 
knighthood are, the Elephant and Daneburg. 3. 
The military force of the Daniſh dominions conſiſts of 
67,000 men, the navy of 31 ſhips of the line, 9 of 56 
| guns, and 21 frigates; but many of theſe are old and un- 
erviceable. About 11,000 ſeamen and 5,600 marines are 
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regiſtered; 5000 of whom are in conſtant pay. The annual 
3 revenue 
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. revenue amounts to 1, 630, ooo pounds ſterling; the gene- 
ral expenditure to about 1, 57 5, ooo ſterling. 21 
The laws of this country make only one quarto volume; 
are ſo plain that they are ſuited to the meaneſt capacity; 
and all ſuits muſt be determined within one year and a 
month. Only one apothecary is allowed to a town, except 
in Copenhagen, where two are permitted. The religion of 
the country has been Lutheran fince the year 1522, when 
the inhabitants embraced the confeſſion of Augſburg: 
The biſhops, whoſe buſineſs is only to ſuperintend the 
other clergy, have no mark of pre-eminence, except in 
dreſs, and their revenues are moderate. The biſhop of 
Zealand is regarded as metropolitan; and has under him 
thoſe of Funen, Aarhuus, Riber, Aalborg, and b 
Among th&turioftties of his Daniſh majeſty's dominioſſẽ 
are ſome ancient inſcriptions on rocks, generally thought 
to be the original manner of writing; and alſo, both there 
and in Sweden are many circular ranges of ſtones, fimilaf 
to ſome antiquities in the Britiſh iſlands. The village of 
Anylen, lying between Flenſburg and Slefwick; is alſo - 
eſteemed a curiofity, as giving name to the Angles, or 
Anglo - Saxons, the progenitors-of the preſent Engliſh. . 
In the Muſceum Regium at Copenhagen, is a repreſentation, . 
by iron wire, of the veins and arteries of the human body; 
all of them appearing in their natural fituation,- bigneſs, 
and colcir: an artificial human ſkeleton of ivory; the 
right hand graſps a large ſcythe, and the left holds a ſand- 
glaſs : a model of a ſhip, with. her maſts and fails all of 
ory: and a cabinet of ivory and ebony, very beautiful 
to look upon, and admirably well contrived within. This 
laſt is ſaid fo have been the work of a Daniſh mechanic 
when ſtone blind. Near the lake of Badſtrup, a cavern has 
lately been diſcovered, four :ells- in length, and three in 
breadth, from-whiclra vaulted paſſage opens to the eaſtera - 
fide of the lake; and is ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe an- 
cient burial places called the Giants Chamber. - 


a 


NORWAY; 


oy TUATED between 58 and 71 degrees north lati- 
tude, and g and r 5 degrees daſt longitude, is bounded , 
by the Frozen Ocean on the north; by a long chain of 
mountains, called the Dofrine Hills, which divide it fror 
Sweden, on the eaſt ; by the Scaggerac Sea, which ſepa · 
rates it from Denmark, on the ſouth ;- and by the Atlan 

. 
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the ſnow, on the mountains that ſeparate Sweden from 
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tie oce m on the weſt ; being about 750 miles in length, 
and 170 in breadth ; contains about 72,800 ſquare miles, 
and 723, o00 inhabitants. It is divided into Wardhuys, 
to the north, which includes Daniſh Lapland; Drontheim, 
and Bergen in the middle ; me Anſlo 1 ye — Ca Nap 
rit cipal cities are, Bergen, the capital of the kin ; 
A egerinays, the chief on of Ando; Stavanger, Dron- 
th. im, Wardhuys, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, ere o 
berg, near which are ſilver mines. In the province of Anſlo 
is Fredericſtadt, a ſmall city, with ſtrong fortiſications and 
 & harbour; over-againſt it is Fredericſhall, and not far 
diſtant the fort of Guldenlow, between which two places 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, was. killed on the 11th of 
2 1718. On the coaſt of Norway lie many 
lands, the principal of which are Lofoern iſſes, and the 
iſle of Samien. Nr 7 
Norway is in general a healthy and mountainous coun - 
try; ſome of the mountains, the higheſt of which is called 
Dofrefleld, are above 50 miles over. r the moun - 
tains contain caverns ; one, called Dol the paſſage 
2 wen is as high and 8 a church, — 7 in 1750 Ne 
t two clergymen, who proceeded till they hea 
the 3 9 their heads. d 
The cold is ſometimes ſo intenſe in this Lingdom, as to 
be altogether intolerable, In 1719, ſeven thouſand Swedes, 
who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in 


Norway. 


This country produces the aſbeſtos, which may. be 


woven into cloth that cannot be deſtroyed by fire; marble, 


magnets, chryſtals, and other kinds of ſtones ; likewiſe 
gold and filver. One of the filver maſſes that has been 
eee weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at the royal 
muſeum at Copenhagen. Lead, copper, and iron mines 
are common in this country ; a copper mine at Roraas is 
thought to be the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe 
roduces quickſilver, ſulphur, vitriol, allum, and various 

Linds of loam ; the different manufactures of which bring 
in a large revenue to the crown. Beides the wild animals, 


ſuch as Denmark abounds in, Norway has ſeveral other 


kinds, particularly rein · deer, bears, wolves, lynxes, bea- 
vers, martens, ermines, &c. with great variety of birds, of 
both the land and fea kind. The land eagle here is fo 
ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two 
years old. This kingdom abounds with foreſts, contain- 
ing great quantities of timber, chiefly firand oak, of * 
: | , ge 
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large cargoes are annually purchaſed by the Engliſh and 
Duſch. he riv 6s — are wo ſtocked with all 
kinds of fiſh; Several of the lakes contain e ; 
iſlands, formed by the cohefion of roots of trees un 
ſhrubs z and, though torn from the main land, bear herb- 
age and trees. In the year 1702, the noble family-ſeat of 
Borge, near Frede rieſtadt, ſuddenly funk into an abyſs of 
| 100 fathoms in depth; and its ſite was inſtantly filled with 
a piece of water, which formed a lake 300 ells in length, 
and about half as broad. This melancholy accident, b 
which fourteen people and two hundred of catt 
periſhed, was occaſioned by the foundation being under- 
mined by the waters of a river. The ſeas have many 
monſters ; ſome of which are ſcarce heard of elſewhere, as 
whales, tuella-flynders, ſea-devils, ſea - ſcorpions, ſea- 
ſnakes, and the kraken, which is repreſented as a mon- 
ſtrous animal, a mile and a half in circumference, &c. 
The beſt produce of this country is the fiſhery, eſpe- 
cially that of ſtock-fiſh, which are ſent all over Europe; 
and- between Norway and Iceland is the whale fiſhery. 
The whale is ſuch a voracious animal, and ſometimes de- 
vours ſuch an incredible number of ſmall fiſh; that his 
belly is ready to burſt ; in which caſe he makes a moſt tre- 
mendous noiſe, from pain. The ſmaller fiſh have their re- 
venge : ſome of them faſten on his back; and inceſſantly 
beat him; others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on 
their beaks, ſwim under his belly, and ſometimes rip it 
up; ſome are provided with long ſharp teeth, and tear 
his fleſh, Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war 
againſt him when he comes near the ſurface of the water; 
and he has been known to be ſo tortured, that he has beat. 
himſelf to deatk on the rocks as. 

The king of Denmark ſends hither a viceroy : and in all 
the edicts publiſhed in Norway, the King ſtiles himſelf 
king of Norway and Denmark; while in thoſe publiſhed 

in Denmark, he ſtiles himfelf king of Denmark and Nor- 
way. In all reſpects, the civil and eccleſiaſtical governs 
ment of both countries is the fame, The biſhopricks 
are A gerbluys, Chriſtianſand, Bergen, Drontheim, 
Skalholt, and Hola: the firſt mentioned is the metropoli- 
tan, and the two laſt are in Iceland. N 
T he natives of Norway are ſtrong and well - ſized; have 
the character of being honeſt, induſtrious, and valiant; 
are naturally ingenious and hardy; and both men and 
women furniſh themſelves with houſhold goods and ap- 
parel of their own making. . 

| They 
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They live to ſo great an age, and retain their ſtrength” 
and vigour ſo long, that a perſon even an hundred years 
old is ſuppoſed not to be incapable of labour; and in 
1733, tour couple, whoſe ages, when joined, exceeded 800 
years, danced before his Daniſh Majeſty at Fredericſhall. 
Among the curiofities of this country is a dangerous 
whirlpool, called Moſkoeſtrom, formed by the flux and 
reflux of the ſea, running between the iſland Moſkoe and 
the coaſt, on each fide, with a noiſe louder than a cataract; 
by the violence of which, whales and ſhips, if they come 
too near, are irreſiſtibly drawn in, and to pieces 
againſt the rocks at the bottom. eee 
The hiſtory of Denmark and Norway is obſcured with 
fiction till about the ninth century; from which 23 
ſeries of martial exploits and expeditions took place, till 
under the celebrated Margaret Walodimir (called the 
Northern Semiramis) dweden, Denmark, and Norway were 
united in one ſovereignty in the year 1387, For want of 
ability in her ſucceſſors, they again became ſeparate; and 
in 1488, the chen of Denmark fell (in the perſon of 
Chriſtian I.) into the houſe of Oldenburg, with which fa- 
mily it has fince continued. The power of the crown 
was formerly very limited; but from the oppreſſions and 
inſolence of the noblen, the clergy and commons united 
with the crown; and Frederick III. in 660, had the ad- 
dreſs to procure a voluntary ſurrender of the power of 
the three eſtates into his hands. To the honour of him 
and his deſcendants, their government, though abſolute, 
| has been extremely mild. date | | 
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XTENDS from the North Cape, between the 6gth 
and 75th degree of north latitude, to the White 
Sea; and is divided among the Danes, Swedes, and 
Ruſſians; but the boundaries of each particular diſtri are 
not exactly defined. That part which belongs to his Daniſh 
majeſty is included in the Norwegian province of Ward - 
| huys, and-contains 28,400 ſquare miles, being 285 long, 
and 172 broad. That re poſſeſſed by the Swedes is, in- 
* cludingWeſt Bothnia 76,000 ſquare miles, being 420 miles 
long, 320 broad; and Ruſſian L Re is reckoned 7 2,000 
ſquare miles, being 405 in length, 270 in breadth. On 
the coaſt of Daniſh Lapland lie ſeveral iſlands, the rel 
9 18. 4 cl 
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cipal' of which are the iſle of Suroe, and the iſlands form- 
ing the North Cape. #y | | 


The climate is ſo ſevere, that people often have their | 


lips frozen to the cup they are drinking out of. The 


country is almoſt one continued maſs of mountains har» 
bouring great variety of game, ſeparated by rivers and 


lakes abounding with fiſh and aquatic birds; and 
which contain innumexable iflands, where roſes grow 
ſpontaneouſly for a ſhort time in ſummer ; and Which 
are believed | 
Among theſe, the lake of Enara, in Swediſh Lapland, 
is the largeſt; thoſe of Kola and Top, in the Ruſſian 
diviſion, the next. The mountain and lake of Niemi are, 
the moſt remarkable, and Tenglio the moſt celebrated 
river. Gold and filver mines have been diſcovered here, 
and likewiſe beautiful chryſtals, ſome amethyſts, topazes, 


and pearls. The principal riches of the Laplanders con- 
{ſt in their flocks of rein-deer, without which they could. 


not ſubfiſt, as their fleſh and milk afford the inhabitants 
food, their ſkins ſerve for cloathing,and their ſinews and ten- 


dons make thread and cordage; and when alive will draw... 


ſledges 50 miles a day, ſubſiſting principally on moſs, 
which they diſcover, under the ſnow, 5 their imell. Some 
rein- deer have lately been brought to England, where they 
have bred, and ſeem likely to be prolific. The zibelin, 
valuable for its fur, is a native of Lapland, The inner 


bark of the fir-tree is ground along with corn for food: 


and of the birch-tree, which flouriſhes in this climate, the 
Laplanders make fiſhing-ſhoes, ropes, baſkets, and many 


other utenſils ; and alſo cloaks, which are an excellent de- 


fence againſt the rain, The branches of the dwarf birch, 
covered with the ſkin of the cxein-deer, form their beds and 


ſeats, They likewiſe burn this ſhrub to drive away the 


gnats, by a Conſtant ſmoke; which, as there is no chimney, 
pervades every part of the but, and afflicts the whole na- 
tion with blear eyes. - . ba 

The Laplanders have very little commerce; the moſt 
conſiderable branch of it is carried on with the Norwegi · 


ans, with whom they exchange their ſkins and furs for 


flour, oatmeal, cloth, knives, hatchets, &c. d 


The natives of this country, as well ag thoſe of all the 


arctic reigons, are from 4 t0-44 feet high; have 
rally a flattiſh face, dark grey eyes, brown hair, yell 
complexion : are ſtraight and well made, hardy, agile na 


fupple, but lazy. They live in huts in the form of tents. 


Moſt of them profeſs the Chriſtian religion, but mix _ 
| | agan 
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y the natives to be the - terreſtrial paradiſe. 
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Pagan ceremonies with it. Thoſe who are Pagans, ac- 
knowledge a ſupreme God whom they en but 
admit many inferior deities; and are much addicted to 


EAST GREENLAND, or SPITSBERGEN, 
S claimed by his Daniſh majeſty ; and lies between 

9 and 20 degrees eaſt longitude, and 36 and 8r north 
titude; and was firſt diſcovered by Sir Hugh Willough- 
„in 18833 tho* the Ruſſians have of late years made 
fome attempts to eſtabliſh colonies it, which they 
are obliged annually to relieve by freſh parties, about the 
middle of September. Here is a whale fiſhery. It has 
two harbours, South Haven and Maurice Bay. In 1640, 
eight Engliſhmen, left by accident, paſſed the winter here 
in health; but ſeven Dutchmen, in 1633, and as many 
in the following year, all periſhed, 3 the ſeverity 
of — climate, though plentifully provided with every 
.nece ary. ..> % | o % | . 
An attempt has lately been made by the Danes todiſcover 
ancient Greenland, but without ſucceſs. Some, however, 
are of an opinion, that there is no other country of this 
name but thoſe now known, many traces of the houſes and 
churches of the old Norwegians being ſtill viſible, bothin 
Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, ' it | 
The idea of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the north 

le, having been ſuggeſted ſo early as the year 1529, and 
33 attempts to diſcover it made by private adventurers, 
without ſucceſs; in the year 1773, the Race-horſe and 
Carcaſe bombs were fitted out by the Britiſh government, 
| in order to make another attempt towards the diſcovery. 
After paſſing the Shetland iſlands, they touched near Spitz 
bergen, at Moffen Iſland, ſituated in latitude 86® north, lon- 
gitude 120 eaſt, and proceeded till they arrived at the 

— Iſlands, where, on the 31ſt of Jul in latitude 80®.. 
37 north, both ſhips became ſuddenly faſt in the ice; in 
which ſituation they continued till the ioth of Auguſt; when 
a briſk north-eaſt wind ſet them free, and they returned 

to England, after having found it impractieable to pene- 
trate any farther north than latitude 819 360. 


WEST GREENAND, _ 

CUTUATED .. 74 oy; A 4% fe of London and 
50 degrees weſt longitude, and 59 and 80 north la- 

titude, is likeniſc claimed'by the Dancs, who haye * 


* 
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ſew factories or colonies here, upon account of the fiſh» 
ery ; the principal of which are New Herrnhuth, Good 
Hope, and Frederic's Hope. It contains about 7000 


inhabitants, who, in general, lead a wandering life, and 


bear a t reſemblance to the Eſquimaux Americans; 
in afj manners, and dreſs : they are low of ſtature, 
few of them exceeding five feet in height, and the gene- 
rality are not ſo tall; and they live in huts during the 


winter,” which is ö ſevere. The natives, after 


all the pains taken by the Daniſh miſſionaries, in order to 
civilize them, are very little better than ſavages. Not- 
withſtanding their long night, in the middle of winter, the 
Aurora Borealis, reflected from the ſnow, affords nearly 
ſufficient light to enable-them to purſue their ordinary 
buſineſs. This country is ſo hot in the long ſummer 
days, that the inhabitants are obli to throw. off their 
garments. About 12 leagues from Frederic's Hope 
fies the famous Ice Glance, or ſhining ice; which con- 
fiſts of a vaſt high field of ice, whoſe glitter in the air, re- 
ſembling the Aurora Borealis, may be ſeen for many 
leagues at ſea. The higheſt mountain is the Hiorre-tak, 
or Stag's Horn, which ſerves as a ſea-mark, and may be 
ſeen from 40 to 60 leagues diſtance. 7 Gt 
The Greenlanders have no trade, though they have a 
moſt improveable fiſhery upon their coaſts, and employ 
the greateſt part of the year either in fiſhing or hunting; 
which, except making implements neceſſary for the ſame, 
are almoſt the only occupations the men follow. As it 
would be accounted beneath their dignity, even to bring 
their booty from the ſea- ſide, the women are the butchers 
and cooks, and alſo the curriers to dreſs the leather, 
and make clothes, ſhoes, and boots, out of it. They 
alſo build and repair the houſes and tents, as far as re- 


lates to the maſonry ; the men doing only the carpenters 


work. ” 45.184 
The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, among 
fields of ice that have been increafing for ages, is one of 


the greateſt curioſities in nature. Theſe fields, or moun- 


tains of ice, are frequently more than a mile in length, 


and 100 feet thick; and when they are agitated by a 


ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible ; the Dutch had 13 
ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one ſeaſon. Whales 
are of ſeveral kinds, ſome white, others black; the black, 


called the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem, both on 


account of his bulk, and the quantity of blubber he Wan, 
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His tongue is 18 feet in length, incloſed in long pieces 
of dye rs which are — with hair. TE: bones 
of the body are uſeleſs, being as hard as thoſe of an ox. 
He is uſually between 60 and 80 feet long; is without 
teeth; very thick about the head, but grows leſs from. 
thence to the tail. On the top of the head is what is 
called the hovel, or bump, in which are two ſpout-holes, 
from wfence he blows the water ſo fiercely, that it roam 
like an organ-pipe. When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, 
every one haſtens from the ſhip. to his boat ; four or five 
boats commonly belong to one ſhip, and fix or eight 
men to each boat. As ſoon as they come near the whale, 
the ha er, one of which ſtands at the head of every 
boat, ſtrikes him with the harpoon, to whieh a lins 
is faſtened; the whale, perceiving himſelf wounded; 
plunges into the deep, and would carry the boat alon 
with him, did they not give him line faſt enough; and, 
to prevent the boat taking fire by the ſwift motion of the 
rope againſt it, one keeps wetting it witb a mop. After 
the whale has run ſome hundred fathoms deep, he is 
forced to riſe for air, when he makes a noiſe with his 
ſpouting as loud as the firing of cannon. As ſoon as he 
appears on the ſurface of the water, another harpoon is 
fixed in him, whereupon he 8 again; and when 
he riſes a ſecond time, they pierce hi 


im with ſpears, till 
he ſpouts out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, beating 
the ſea with his tail and fins till it is in a foam, the boats 

following him for ſome leagues, till he has loſt his 
ſtrength; and when dying, he turns upon his back, and 
then is drawn on ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they are far 
from land; there they cut him in pieces, and by boiling - 
the blubber, extract the oil, or barrel them up and bring 
them home, as is moſt convenient. Each fiſh yields be- 
ee 60 and 100 barrels of oil, valued at 3I. or 4l. a 
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TES between 63 and 67 degrees north latitude, and 
between 11 and 27 weſt longitude, extending about 
435 miles long, and 185 broad, contains 46,000 ſquare 
miles, and 46,000 inhabitants; is ſubject to Denmark, 
and conforms to the religion and laws of Norway. The 
principal towns, Skalholt and Hola, are biſhopricks. The 
people are naturally hardy, honeſt, and induitrious. 8 
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The Tcelanders export dried fiſh, falted mutton and 
lamb, beef; butter, tallow, candles, train oil, coarſe 
woollen ſtockings, boots, ſhoes, gloves, raw wool, ſheep- * * 
ſkms, fox furs of various colours, and feathers, Their 
imports ' confiſt of timber, fiſhing-lines, and hooks, to- 
baceo, bread, horſe ſhoes, brandy, gin, wine, ſalt, linen, 
and a little ilk ; exelufive of ſome necefſaries and ſu- 
perflnities for the more wealthy. As this country affords 
no+bait for-avarice or ambition, the inhabitants depend 
entirely upon, His Daniſh majeſtyꝰs protection; and the 
revenue he draws from the country amounts to about 
39000 crowns a year. Inthe year 1788, the Royal So- 
ciety of. Denmark propoſed ſome plans for the improve · 
ment of this iſland, and obtained a charter for the erect- 
tion of new towns. a | 
This ifland is noted for a volcano, called Hecla, and 
ſeveral hot ſprings; ſome of which, by the force of ſub» 
terraneous fire, throw up water, with a roaring noiſe, to 
a conſiderable height in the air; particularly one called 
Geyſer, which ſpouts like a fountain, to the height of 92 
feet. The water of this, and ſome other ſprings, are 
10 hot, that the neighbours often boil their victuals 
by ſaſpending a pot in the water. The cows which 
1 — thels Toantaine give extraordinary quantities 
OT MUK, * 
Immenſe mountains of ice 8 arrive upon the 
coaſt from Greenland. When theſe maſſes are floating 
together, the wood, that is often drifted along between 
them, is ſo much chafed, and preſſed with ſuch violence 
rogethier, that it takes fire; which circumſtances has oc- 
caſioned fabulous accounts of the ice being in flames. 
In the ſummer of 1783, ſoon after the earthquakes that 
deſolgted Sicily and Calabria, an iſland, ſaid to contain 
two Wlcanas, aroſe out of the ocean, about three hours 
fail from Skalhoſt; and during the time it was emer 
from the fea, a moſt*remarkable eruption of Motng 
Heclaggok place; when one of the ſtreams of burning 
lava, Which flowed from it, extended forty miles in 
length, and 16 in breadth ; and in ſome places was be- 
tween four and five hundred feet deep. Several months 
previous to this event, a heavy, dark, bluiſh, ſulphureous 
. Sa at tines ſpread all over Europe, had been 
obſerved to reſt on the iſland. n 
Iceland, ſuppoſed to be the Ultima Thule of the anci⸗ 
ents, abounded with learning and ſcience, at a time hen 6 
great part of Europe was involved in. ignorance. * — 1 
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HE FERRO ISLANDS 
F IE ia a cluſter; and are ſo called from the inhabitanty* 
I ferrying from one iſland to another. They are about 
24 in number, and lie between 61 and 63 degrees north 
titude, and between 5 and 8 weſt longitude. {pace 
of this cluſter extends about 60 miles. in length, and 30 
in breadth to the weſtward of Norway; having Shetland 
and the Orkneys on the ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and 
/Teeland upon the north and north-weſt, The trade and”. 


income of the inhabitants, who are near gooo in number. 
add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark — 
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Hrs Danton Majesry' GERMAN DOMINIONS-- 


.T FJ OLSTEIN, fituated in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
was formerly divided between the empreſs of Ruſ- 
a, who poſſefled Ducal Holſtein ; the king of Denmark, 
who had Ditmarſh and Stormaria, and the imperial 
cities of Hamburg and Lubec; but, on the 16th of No» 
vember, 1773, the Ducal Holſtein, with all the rights, 
prerogatives, and territorial ſovereignty, was formally 
transferred to the king of Denmark, Ty the preſent- 
nd Duke of Ruſſia, on being declargd ſucoeſſor to the 
throne of his mother, in exchange for the counties of - 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, which were given to the 
Prince Biſhop of Lubec. Keyl, the capital, 1s well built, 
has a harbour, and neat public edifices. The North Sea 
and the Baltic, have lately been joined by a canal, which- 
begins at this place. The capital of Ditmarfli is Mel-- 
dorp; and Gluckſtadt, a well built town and fortreſs,- 
in a marſhy fituation, on the right of the Elbe, which has 
ſome foreign commerce, is the metropolis of Stornlſiria ;- 
in which likewiſe is Altena, a large, populous, and hand- 1 
me town, of great traffic, commodioully ſituated on the 
Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Rr Being a free 
port, and the ſtaple of the Paniſſi Eaſt India le. 
| t numbers flock thither from all parts of the nor 
Daniſh Holſtein, contains upwards of 224, ooo inhabitants. 
bt S W E D E N, 26A 
98 between 10 and 30 de eaſt longi- 
N tude, and 55 and 0 degrees north latitude, is bound- 
- ed by Norwegian Lapland on the north; by Ruſſia, eaſt: 
by the Baltic Sea, the Sound, and the Scaggerac, on the 
* : ſouth ;- 
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ſouth; and by the Dofrine mountains, which are impaſ- 
ſable, and divide it from Norway, on the weſt; being 
about 800 miles in length, and goo in breadth; and con- 
tains nearly 3, 400, ooo of inhabitants, upon a ſurface cg 
above 220,000' ſquare miles; on which are 104 towns, + 
8250 villages, 1200 eſtates of nobles, and 2538 pariſhes, 
This kingdom is divided into five provinces :!—1. Swe- 
den Proper; which is ſubdivided into ten parts, viz. Up- 
2 rn Weſtmanland, Nerike, — 
Helſingia, Dalecarltia, Medelpedia, Angermania, 
Fa 2. Gothland, „ Eaſt and Weſt 
Gothland, Smaland, Warmeland, Dalia, Schonen, 
Bleking, (Carlſcrone, a handfome fea port, containin 

_18,000 inhabitants, where the fleets are fitted out, is 
ſituated in Bleking) and Halland, KL Finland, into 6 ; 
as Eaſt Bothnia, Cajania, Savoloxia, Nyland, Travaſtia, 
and Finland Proper. 4. Lapland and Weſt Bothnia in- 
to6; five of which are named according to the rivers 
which flow through the country into the Gulf of Both- 
** viz. Uma, Pithea, Lulhea, 'Tornao, and Kimi; and 

e 6th is Weſt Bothnia. 5. Iſlands in the Baltic Sea. 

In Sweden Proper is Stockholm, miles north-eaſt 
from London, the capital of the whole kingdom, and 
fidence of the king; built on fix ſmall iflands, which a 
Joined together by wooden bridges. The city contains 
about 85,000 inhabitants, and makes a grand 3 
having many ſtately palaces covered with co 
The harbour is very large and commodious, but diffi- 
cult to come at, on account of the numerous iſlands be- 
tween it and ths ſea, and becauſe there are no tides here, 
which renders Teveral winds neceflary to carry the ſhips 
in or out. Twenty-eight miles from Sockholm, is U 
ſal, the moſt ancient city in Sweden. Here is an 

1 biſhop's ſee, as likewiſe an univerfity, rendered famous 

by the. great Linnzus. Gale, fituated on the river of 
that name, is the capital of Geſtrke, and one of the 
moſt ancient cities in Sweden, In this province alſo are 
Orebro, Kopping, Hedamora, and Fahlun, or Coppen- 
berg; all large cities. In the province of Got are 
Nordkoping, Lidkoping, Calmar, (remarkable for the 
union of Calmar, in 1387, by which the kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, were, ig future, to have 
remained under one ſovereign) Weſterwiek, 8 
Lunden, Malmoe, Chriſtianſtadt, and Carlſtadt. 1 
inhabitants of Finland, which is ſtiled the Grand Duchy, 
were formerly a barbarous ggople ; and had kings k 
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their own, till conquered by the Swedes. It extends from 
the polar circle, 'or Kimi-Lapland, in the north, to the 
 Gulphof Finland, in the ſouth. In that part of the pro- 
Vince belonging to Sweden, are Abo, Cajenburg, Raſe- 
®borg, Borgo, Helfingfors,, Waſa, Louiſa — Swea- 
bourg. Not far from Louiſa is the fort of Swartholm, 
fituated on a rock inthe ſea. Lapland does not contain 
any towns, but five of fimilar names to the principal 
rivers and diviſions of the country, abe ſituated in Weſt 
Bothnia, at the mouths of the ſaid rivers. - 

The principal Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Oeland, 
Aland, and Rugen; the chief town in the .ifle of Goth - 
land is Wiſby, and B&rkholm in that of Oeland ; Cullle- 

huolm of Aland, and Bergen of Rugen. On the coaſts 
are almoſt innumerable rocks and itlands, called by the ge- 
eral name of Sheers, and inhabited by fiſhermen. Their 

s are the Baltic, and the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 
which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of, 

Sweden, at the entrance of the Baltip, are the 8 : 

Sea andthe Sound, a ſtrait about four miles,over, w > 

divides Sweden from Denmark. Theſe ſas have 

tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the year; 

12 are they ſo falt as the ocean, which never mixes with 

3 becauſe a current ſets always out of the Baltic into 
the ocean. x | | | 
The principal rivers are, Dal-El hich is the largeſt, 
aud riſes in Dalecarlia ; Gull-Spang, which divides Weſt 
_  CGothland from Warmeland ; Gothiſhe-Elbe, which 
= ifſues from Lake Wenner, and falling into the North Sea, . 
and about 45 miles from its mouth, has g remarkable 
cataract, called Trolhætta, conſiſting of fir caſcades, in 
all, about 100 feet; from the laſt of which, the water 
falls into ſuch an abyſs, that large pieces of timber pre- 
cCipitated down, are half an hour before they riſe to the 
furface; Stang. which ſeparates Eaſt Gothland into two 
rts ; Metala, which originates in the Wetter Lake, and 
diſcharges itſelf by a cataract into the Baltic. The lakes 
are very numerous, of which ſeventeen are large; 
among theſe, Wenner is 84 miles long, and 42 broad, and 
ebbs and flows like the fea; Mzler, 15 miles long, and 
containing above 1000 iſlands; and Wetter, go miles 
Tong, and 15 10 and lately ſome inland navigations 


have been attempted to be made. a | 
The longeſt day and night, in the northern parts of 
this climate, is almoſt three months. The winter com- 
monly begins very ſoon, and ſummer ſucceeds it ſo im- 
. N . mediately, 
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mediately, as to leave very little ſpace that can be called 
ſpring. The heat in ſummer is ſo intenſe, as ſometimes 
to ſet the foreſts on fire; and the cold in winter is fo ex- 
ceſſive, that it often cauſes the noſes of the mhabitants, | 
and the extreme parts of their bodies, to mortify. Ve- 

etation is here much quicker than in ſouthern climates. 7 
n the ſummer, not yo various kinds of fruit are pro- 
duced, but even melous are 3 to great perfection. 
The Swedes formerly had very little corn; but of late 
years they have raiſed almoſt as much as they conſume. 
The chief wealth of this country ariſes from the mines 
of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron; which, with the ex- 
portation of timber, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, furs, cord- 
age, fiſh, and train · oil, make the balance of trade greatly . 
in their favour. This country produces chryſtals, ame- 
thyſts, topazes, porphyry, agate, &c. Low priced bran- 
dies are here diſtilled from rye, and a very arge ſpecies 
of black ant, commonly found at the roots of fir trees: 
this kind of ant is alſo reckoned a delicacy, and eaten 
raw, being. gf a ſine acid taſte, like lemons. fees” 
The milifiry force of Sweden confiſts of 50,400-men; 
and their navy of 27 ſhips of the line, and 16 frigates 
(feveral of theſe, however, are old and unſerviceable) for 
which 18,000 ſeamen are enrolled. | is 
The ecclefiaſtical government of Sweden is by one 
archbiſhop, of Upſal, whoſe revenue is about 400l. ſter- 
ling. He has under him the biſhopries of Gottenburg, 
Lunden, Lidkoping, Abo, Wexio, and Streng; beſides 
ſuperintendants, at moderate ſtipends. Lutheraniſm is 
the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, and — 
all ranks of pgople, except in Lapland. The uuiverſi- 
ties are that of Upſal, inſtituted near 400 years ago, and 
E by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, particularly 
y the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen 
Chriſtina; another at Abo, in Finland, not ſo well en- 
dowed, nor ſo flouriſhing; and there was a third at Lun- 
den, in Schonen, which is now fallen to decay. An aca- 
demy of arts and ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſh- 
ed at Stockholm, and is-now-in a flouriſhing condition. 
They have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs; which 
have been well-received by the public. Every dioceſeus 
provided with a free ſchool, in which boys are qualified 
for the un gy 5 þ | 
The Swedes formerly, eſpecially in the reigns of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus and Charles XII. were eſteemed the beſt 
ſoldiers in Chriſtendom; after which, their _— 
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= Spirit ſeemed much on the decline; but appears to have 
= | vevived — {oven preſent reign. | ; = 
Outs, 2 e great rer of Fling; duke of 
N we Vandals; prince of Finland; duke 
"F nen, Sundermanland, Pomerania, &c. The arders 
of knighthood, are.thoſe of the Seraphim, Sword, and 

Polar Tear, 'Fhe. wealth of Sweden, by the unfortunate 
wars of Charles XII. was greatly reduced, but of late 

has been encreaſed; the annual revenue, at preſent, 

4 rather above 1,012,000l. ſterling; the expenditure 
nearly 1, 068, o . Her gold and filver ie, in-the 
laſt reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German do- 
minions. + Payments made in copper, which is here the 

chief medium of commerce, are extremely inconvenient, 
ſiome of the pieces being as large as tiles; and a wheel- 
| barrow or cart is often required to carry home a mode- 
rate ſum. In this reſpect they ſomewhat reſemble the 
ancient Spartags. The Swedes have ſome gold ducats, 
and eight-wark pieces of filven, © 
Great-efforts have, within a few years been made 
for the improveruent of literature. The arts are en- 
agriculture is ſtudied, and natural _ 
has, in ſome branches, been carried to the higheſt pitc 
by Linazus and his pupils. #7 +316 | 
The condition of women here is not to be envied; for 
they go to plough, threſh out the corn, row upon the 
Vater, ſerve the brickclayers, carry burdens, do all 
_ the common drudgeries in buſbandry. 

Among the artificial curiofities of this kingdom, is a 
public clock, of excellent workmanſhip, belonging to the 
church of St. Laurence, in Lunden; which ſhews, not 
only the day, houy, and minute, but alſo the remarkable 

... motions of the celeſtial bodies, with all: feſtivals, both 
ed and moveable. 

This kingdom was elective till the middle of the: fif- 
teenth century; from that time the kings of Sweden 
were hereditary and abſolute, till after the death of 
Charles XII. when the government was ſettled on the 
ancient footing. But the oppreſſions and intrigues of 
the ſenators. Ooccaſioned a revolution in 1772, by which 
the conſtitution of this country was wade ſomewhat fimi- 
lar to that of Great Britain, with this difference, that the 
Swediſh parliament (called the ſtates). meets only once 
in fix or eight years; and in the year 1789, another re- 

volution took place, by which greater power was grant · 
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His Swediſh. majeſty's German dominions conſiſt of 
part of Pomerania, in t 1 of Upper Saxony, vg # 


miles long, 24 broad, and containing about | ls 
Aalen. The capial ofthis Gltiet i \ Seralfund. 
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RUSSLA, or MOSCOVY, 


IN its moſt extenſive ſenſe, comprebends Ruſſain Ka- 
rope and Ruſſia in Aa, and contains an extent of coun» 
try nearly equal to all Europe; and greater than the 
Roman Empire in the zenith of its power, or the Per- 
ſian empire ſubdued by Alexander, or indeed, than as both th 
put together: the number of inhabitants. bei 
ing to ſome 23, to others, 27,900,000, diſpe A5 over a 
ſurface of between 4 and, 5,000,000 ſquare miles, and can 
ſiſting of near po diſſerent nations, or tribes. 
Ruſſia in Europe, ſituated between 23 and 65 degrees 
of eaſt longitude, and 45 and 72 degrees of north lati- 
tude, is — * by the hg —. Ocean on the north, bx 
Aſiatic Ruſſia, on to eaſt ; by Little e e Turkey, 
on the ſouth ; and by Poland, the Baltic and Swe- 
den, on the weſt; being about 1 509. miles in leng , and 
1199 iu breadth, containing 1,1 11;685 ſquare miles, and 
above 20 millions of inhabitants. Geographers and hiſ- 
torians vary in their accounts of the provinces or go- 
vernments of this empire; 3 dur he principal dine * 
generally allowed to 
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NM Livonia wr 9 N. i 
Novo — 2 | Novogorod, 

4 Folot.k xx — * Polotſk. , - 

3 Weſt  * + Mohilef — ; | Mohilef, 

| Ukraine” Collicks, 8. w. Kiow. 
:f Belgorod, — 2 
1 r | Waronetz. — 
Don Coſlacks, — Ticherkaſc , 
A Crim Tartary, or Taurida, ++." 

wh the iſle of Taman, . Caffa. 
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According to ſome accounts, this empires divided 
_ - into 39 governments in Europe, viz. Lapland and Atch- 
or angel, W the provinces of Mezen and-Dwina, on 
the north; euck⸗ including Fmland and Carelia; 
Ingria, or Pete ung; Eſthonia, or Revel; Livonia, or 
Riga; Polotſk, "Motief; , Tchernigot and the Ukraine, 
eontajning the governments of Kiow, Little Ruſſia, and 
Karkof, to the weſt ; New Ruflia, Azoph, including the 
Don Caffacks ; and Crimea, with the Cuban, lie fouth- 
ward; and in the middle, or bordering eaſtward on the 
 Afiatic provinces, are the governments of Onega, Kar- 
pol, Waga, Yarenſk, Uſtiug, Novogorod, Bielgzero, 
Vologda, 8 Plefkof, Tver, Yaroflaf, Volodimir, 
Niſbnei-Novogorod, Smolenſko, Moſcow, Kaluga, Tula, 
Refan, Tambof, Novogorod- Severſkoi, Orel, Kurſk, in- 
+cluding Belgorod aud Waronetz ; all which governments 
are called from their principal towns, extept Little 
Ruſſia, New Ruſſia, "Crimea, and Onega ; whole capitals 
are Pereaſlavel, Cherſon, Caffa, and Olonetz. 
Peterſburg, the capital of Ruſſia (ſituated in latitnde 
690, 56') ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, between the 
ake Lailoga and the Gulf of Finland. This city was 
founded in the year x 7032 by Peter the Great, and con- 
ſiſted of a few ſmall fiſhing-huts, on a ſpot ſo ſwampy, 
that the ground was formed into nine iſlands. It now ex- 
tends about fix- miles every way, and contains as many 
magnificent ſtructures, of every kind, as are to be found 
in the moſt celebrated cities of Europe. The number 
of inhabitants is ſuppoſed-to be 175,000, - Moſcow, the 
ancient capital, is 26 miles in eireumference, ſtands on a 
river. of the ſame name, in 55. degrees of north latitude, 
and contains ſo many gardens, groves, lawns; and ſtreams, 
that it has rather-the appearence of a well cultivated 
country than a city. It is divided into five parts, the 
Kremlin, Khitaigorod, Bielgorod, Semlainogorod, and 
Sloboda, inhabited by 2 50,000 people. In this city are 
1600 churches and convents, and 43 ſquares, Fires often 
make dreadful havoc here, as the houſes are, for the-moſt 
part, built of timber. On the contrary, the palaces, 
churches, and other public buildings, are magnificent. 
Here are many very large. bells, one of which is 19 fect 
high, 23 in diameter, 64 in circumference, and two in 
thickneſs; and weighs 43 2,000 pounds. The Kremlinis the 
imperial palace, ſituated in the middle of the city, contain- 
ing the old palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables; a victual - 
ling · houſe, a palace formerly belonging to the patriarch, 
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eight cathedrals, two convents, four pariſh churches, 
the arſenal, public colleges, and other edifices: All the 
churches in the Kremlin have beautiful ſpires, moſt of 
them gilt, or covered with filver; the inſides of the 
churches are alſo richly-ornamented; - . +. | 
Cherſon, town ſituated on the Dneiper, at which 
ſnips of war are built, and a confiderable trade carried 
on, has lately been encreaſed by many new houſes of 
ſtone, and a church. The inhabitants amount to about 
1 5,000, excluſive of the garriſon, which is numerous. 
Lower down, at the mouth of the: ſame river, lies Kin- 
" a —_— belongi K the Ruſſians, ** 

te to it — wala > great importance, lat 

— from the Turks. There are ed to be 563 
towns in the Ruſſian dominions, 223 of which have been 
built by the preſent empreſs, Catherine II. * 
The principal rivers in Ruſſia are, 1. The Drina, 
which riſes in the lake Kowinſkoe, runs N. W. and falls 
into the White Sea, below Archangel, after 2 courſe of 
miles; 2. The Daeiper, one of the largeſt rivers in 
urope, after running near 1,100 miles 8. E. empties it- 
ſelf into the Black Sea, at Kinburn; 3. The Don, in the 
8. E. which divides . from Aſia, runs above 1,200 
miles, and falls into the ſea of Azoph; 4. The Volga, 
the largeſt river in the old world, and one that fertilizes 
the country through which it paſſes, more than moſt 
others g after traverſing the greateſt = of Ruſſia, and 
deſcribing a courſe of 3,000 miles, falls into the Caſpian 
Sea, HearAſtrachan, by upwards of yo mouths. The three 
laſt mentioned rivers riſe. in the foreſts of Volkonſki, on 
the borders of Poland. Beſides theſe, there are the To- 
bol, Irtis, and Oby, which run into the Frozen Ocean ; 
Moſcow and the Yauſa, which paſs through Moſcow. 
The Don and woe ee ſo nearan one part, that a 
ſcheme was fo by Peter the Great to connect them 
by a canal; but it was not carried into execution. The 
. lakes are the Ladega, which is reckoned the 
largeſt in Europe, being 150 miles long and 90 broadg 
it abounds with fiſh; Fut being full of ſhifting quick 
ſands, Peter the Great began, in 1718, 4 canal 15 the 
ſouth-weſt extrernity of it, which was finiſhed in 17323 
is near 30 miles long, and 7a feet broad, and commun. 
cates with theqouth-of the Neva, that runs through 
Peterſburg into the +Gulf of Finland; Oucga; near. the 
White Sea, 150-milles long, and go broad, which bas a 
* with the 0 ga, by the: 8 -Swir. 3 
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Men; which communicates with the Ladoga, by the river 
LW. YV6lkof, and from which the canal of Stara-Rouſſa leads 
= to ſome ſalt works; Preps, iti Livonia, which joins the 
* Gulph of Finland, by means of the river Narva, is 70 
miles long and 40 broad. Beſides the foregoing, there 
are Bielozero, Kubinſkoi, Saima, or Lapuweſi, à collec- 
tion of ſmall lakes in Finland, which communicate with 
that of Ladoga; and likewiſe a number of ſmaller ones 
lying near the Ladoga and Onega. W want 
There is no nation, perhaps, where inland navigation 
s carried through a greater extent of country than 
in Ruſſia. It is ble to convey goods by water 4,472 
miles from the frontiers of China to Peterſburgh, with an 
interruption only of about 60 miles; and from Aſtrachan 
to the ſame capital, 3 a tract of 1,434 miles, with · 
out once landing them; the communication between the 
latter, or between the Caſpian Sea and the Baltic, is 
formed by means of the celebrated canal of Viſhn&i- 
Voloſhok. A ſcheme has been lately-projefted to unite 
the Baltic and the White Sea; but it is only in part 
Nova Zembla is a 1 uninhabited iſland in the 
Northern Ocean, between latitude 69 and 77, and ſe- 
parated from the Ruſſian province of Petzora, in the go 
vernment of Archangel, by the Straits of Waygatz. 45 
the ſame ocean, neat the White Sea, lie the 1flands of 
N and Candinos; and at the mouth of the Gulph 
of Fi are thoſe of Oſelle and Drago. la 
The Peninſula, called the Crimea, or Taurida, was 
formerly very populous ; the number of its inhabitants, 
in Tartars, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and others, 
amounted to near a million; at preſent they do not ex- 
ceed a quarter of that number, befides the Ruſſian troops 
ſtationed there, which are 30, ooo, including g, ooo Coſſacks; 
but the population is annually enereaſing by new ſettlers. 
The principal towns therein, are ad which con- 
tains about cooo Tartar inhabitants, and where there is 
depo peat trade carried on for blades of ſwords, 
w hangers,” and knives: it formerly was the relidence of 
= the ns, and conſiſted of 3,000 houſes. Caffa, an- 
| | ciently Theodoſia, to which name it is now reſtored, 


fands on the ſhore of the Black Sea, has a good harbour, 
and is well fortified; Karafubazar, formerly a rich city, 
at preſent a large town, famous for its trade in horſes ; 
Atchmechet, a large place, at preſent the refdence of the 
 Governong Lin the harbour of which is a = 
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of the Ruſſian men of war lie cloſe to the ſhore ; 

| where the foundations ſtill remain of a very 
conſiderable town, with fortifications, and which is fa. 
mou for its excellent wine, reſembling Ch » 1paigne, but 
at this time little is made that is good; Inkerman, onee 
a conſiderable town, with a commodious harbour: be- 
ſides theſe, Eupatoria or 7 Leucopolis, Kertſch, 
pal. _—_— ſome note. On the iſthmus, 
8 the tothe continent, and which is 

— — from the Black Sea to the Sea of 
. the fortreſs of Perekop.; and at the en- 
trance of a long neck of land, between the Suaſeh and 


the Sea of Azo , Lands the Fort of Arabar, built by the 


. . | 

and the ng 
healthy, and abounds with orchards of fine fruit ; but 
the waters are in general brackiſh ; and many lakes: yield 


rivers are the Karaſo, or Black Water, 


conſiderable quantities of falt, {pontaneoutly formed at 


the bottom, gia #77 ſummer months. 
Among the pr uRions of he Crimes, is an earth, 
like foapyof whiph, r 


fin, great quantities are vied by the women of Conſtan- | 
tinople. At — nas a valuable gold _ £ 


Wild aſparagus grows.in enty all over the pen 
ſula, and a — kind o — Re 2 d el 
flavoured, the root of which is as bi 1 

In the Iſle of Taman, are — 


duce Naptha; 2 ſaline ohh 75 


latter are on the tops of mountains, compoſed of an ar- 

gillaceous earth, and throw out the mud from an open - 
ing in the ſummit; the ground about the hillocks is 
barren, full of eracks and chaſms, and ſhakes like a bog. 


The provinces allotted to Ruſſia, in the partition of PO- 


land, comprize Poliſh Livonia, that part of the Palatinate 
. 2 lies to n me 
tinates o * and two ima portions of the 
north-eaſt an — — of. the Palatinate of Minſk. 
This tract of land, Pohſh-Lavyonia excepted, i is fituated in 


White Ruffia, and is now divided into the two govern- | 


ments. of Polotſk and Mohilef; its population amounts 
to 1, 600, O00 ſouls;; and its radeon ane chef grain, 
hemp, flax, 9 pitch, and ta. 

Ruſſia, except towards the north, is a flat conntry, full 

of foreſts, lakes, and rivers; and, from the grbat Went 
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The ſoil. is good, the climate mild and 
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of the empire, Partakes of variety of climates; | Towards 
the more northern parts, the cold is ſometimes ſo intenſe, 
that the thermometer frequentiy ſtands from 40 to near 
60 degrees below the freezing point. When a4 
walks out « that ſevere weather, the cold mabes the 

eyes water, which freezing hangs in little icicles*6n the 
_eye-laſhesz and, as the common peaſants uſually” Sour 

their beards, they often — — chins lixe 4 f 

lamp of i _ Boikin oe — e 
aul engine, 40.2976! pread, 4 own „ 

and 2 into ce. But * coviirdecthesforitherivpbt 

«the empire the climate is mild, the ſoil frunful, and the 

n well inhabited. Sala 

One advan — Ruſſians derive twin the 4. 
verity of their climate, is the n iſions by 
froſt; for this is ſo interiſe as to put a to all = A 
-faction, as well as vegetation.” GS ho Ges as ſoon 
as thefroſt ſets in, àbgut the end of October, kill their 
poultry, and keep chem in tube, packed u with layers 
rr between gs. and take —— uſe as oc- 
caſion requires-; which means ve the 3 
. of — animal for ſeveral · months. Veal fro- 
ren at Archangel; and brought to Peterſdurg, is-eſteem- 
ed the fineſt; nor can it be diſtinguiſhed, at the table, 
from what is frefly killed. The 799977 24 of Peterſbur 
-are 9 ſupplied, in es oy er- 8 5 
proviſions,” at à cheaper rate than would otherwiſe 
Poſſible; andi Ks is 8 a little curious to ſee the vaſt 
-of whole bas a pre Fiſh, and-other animals, which at 
piled up in the markets for dale.” The method of 22 
wy frozen proviſions, - is by immerging them in cold 
water; for 1 they are thawed by heat, a violent fer- 
mentation, and almoſt an inſtant putrefaction takes place: 

. bult when thawed by cold water, the ice ſeems to be at- 
tracted out of the body, and forms a trauſparent incruſ- 
tation und it. The badies of the dead are preſerved 
in the: ſame manner till the'ſpting, . they ate hüfte; 
for during the wiriter it ĩs i 
in order) to make a grave. WH Ai 
The e of . country he timber, wax, Ro- 

2 ' cavear (which is made of the roes of 

— low, train- oil) falt, furs of yarious kinds, 
r, tpiteh, tar, Hax, iron, C F, Ke. Be- 

805 birds and beaſts fimilar to thoſe; of other nofth- 

. ern. countries; this has TY Ar W Want 
..ries, and camels. 
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The efablifhed religion of the Ruſſiaus is that of the - 
| Greek _— they receive the communion in both 
. and 8 it to: children of ſeven years old; they = 
pray for the dead, make pilgrimages, = 
' Og many — rites in their futerals; an 3 
then ee ts and lente make near one half of the —5 | 
The have monaſteries of nuns aod friarsz- and their” 
principal ſaint or patron is St. Nicholas. They have five ; 
ee riarchs, fourteen archbiſhops, ſeventeen - 
and in aq» city of Moſcow there are about 44000 | 
fas Fiaiterior clergy» They have five univerſities, viz, * 
w, Peterſburg, Pleſkof, Iſcherpikof and — 4 


. have lately been re- eſtabliſhed in this 
and ſeminaries of * opened in White R . 
The uſſia are remarkably. ſevete,, 
which-the natives 1 as if thein ſenſe of * r ml 
from that of the reſt of mankind... © —_— 
The Ruſſian army conſiſts: of upwards of Mg . 
wen; Bs ng eee ee „ 
— top b the 22 dec. — 2 
chief harbquri ate cho «CO the. Gulph [A 
D pig ney rage ny ge rehangel on the W hi 
Sea; and Cherſon- on the Ban e The annual xy 
„ the general expence d | 
6,300,000 ; ; oth 
The — at travelling in abe northern | 
» drawn 
Enough ee dear't 5 Theſe deer run as faſt as-a Tac 
tore ; fiyiogs 3 in a manner, from one hill of ſnow to ano- 
the middle of Ruſſia they travel alſo in fled 
but . — horſes. The fledge-way is beſt bea 
in Hang when — travel night and day, in a kin 
of coaches, fixed edges, ſo ex fly, that * * 
go _ = — — w — is 400 mw 
upwa ia three three ts, there bein a 
conyenient.place in the coach to lie down-apd — 5 


BY 


2 are changed every ſqpreeen-or fiſteeh miles. 
Her Imperial Majeſty, in boy ies, is drawn in a HA 
houſe, 2 a bed, — Polk — 4 
conveniences ſor four 24 nenne 

houſe itſelf is fixed . ge. * 435 + 2 | 


The government of this empire i 
the natives have a code of laws, 


_ kn 
not fn 


arbiti though: 
— — 
2 which ſerve as rules to them by, 
* e.. when ne JET: does 


. 


wy 


5 EUROPE 

Many of the Rnffians have but a weak ſight, probably © 

. 77 their eyes being dazzled with — — of' , 

the ker for a great pa part of the year. Their fove-,. 
reigu's titles are, of all the Ruſkvey': Sovere 
Princeſs of Moſcovy, Kiow, Volodimir, aud Neve * 

zarina, or Queen of Siberia, Caſan, and Aſtrachau ; 

reat Ducheſs of Smolenſko; Ducheſs of Eſthonia, Leto 
nia, Carelia; 88 and Kexholny ; Chief and Pro- 
teQreſs of the Greek Church; to WARNE is very —_ 


Queen of Taurida. 


[ 
| | 0. This empire dates its commincerngnt . rf " 


ſearcely any thing is known' of it till the introduction u 
Chriſtianity in the 1othcentury, nor from thence tilłi $504 
when John Bafilides conquered the Tartars. A ſucce 
of his, Demetrius II. was afſaffinated ; and the family ſeem- 
ing extinct, 1 50 were various candidates and conteſts: 
far the ſovere ty. But in 1614, the Boyars, or nobles, 
aimed 2 Feodorowitz, ſon of the archbiſhop 
bilgretes, by a lady of the Baflides family, Czan'; and 
from Michael, moſt of the ſovereigns fince have oceed- 
ed, either directly or collaterally. Several of them diſ- 
E 2 ability and genius; but the exertions of Peter 
r, and more to the advants of we empire 


in — of all the ſovereigne  extepting"the! 
"preſent Empreſs. 


The or N. of kniptttwod in Ruſa, are thoſe. of 
0 Andrew St. Alexander Newſki, St. Anne, 8ᷓt. George, 
and that of St. Catherine, appropriated do the ladies“ 
F called St. VI "has lately been ine 

x : 
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The NETHERLANDS, © e 


ot ITUATED between 4 and 84 degrees north loti - 
5 8 tude, and 2 and 7 8 cal — — oonfiſt of 
14 Provinces ; ; bounded by the German Sea on the north; 
—— on the 2 ſouth; and d ths 
gli Channel, w fed bout 360 miles long, and 
260 in breadth; containing a — 23,000 ſquare miles, 
and g, ooo, ooo inhabitants. ' 'Theſe — arg divided 
into two great parts, 1ſt The northern, — the 
Seven United Provinces, with their dependencies, pans 
* Holland; 2d. The ſouthern, containi aut. : 
rin, French, Durch, and Fraß Netherlaggs. 
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'\ The NETHERLANDS. 
The United Wa betweed * and 534 
degrees north latitude, and 2and 7 degrees caſt cogirader 
are boynded on the eaſt by Germany, ow the weſt. an. 
north by part of the German Ocean, and on the ſouth by 
Flanders; being about 150 miles in length, and nearly 
the fame in breadth, and contain 10,000 ſquare miles, and 
34000,000 of inhabitants, of which one halt are I to 
refide in the province of Holland; which for its fize is cer - 
' tainly che moſt populons ſpot in the worlds. The Seren 
United Provinces are, Friefland, Groningen, Overyſſel, 
Holland, Utrecht, Guelderland, and Zeatand, beſides 
Drenthe, and the territories of the generality. The chief 
laces in Friefland are Leuwarden, the capital, Dockum, 
raneker,where there is an univerſity, Harlingen, and Sloo - 
ten. In Groningen is the capital of the ſame name, which 
has an univerſity, and Dam. In Overyſſel are Deventer, 
the capital, Zwoll, Campen, and Otmarſen, The princi- 
| places in the province of Holland, which with Weſt. 
Friefland makes but one government, and is the moſt con- 
fiderable of all the provinces, are Haerlem, a noble city, in 
which there is a great manufactory of fine Holland, flow- | 
ered filks, and lace: Amſterdam, the capital, built upon: 
Piles of wood, one of the richeſt and Soblel eſt trading cities 
in the world, 118 miles eaſt of London: Leyden, next to 
Amſterdam, is the fineſt city in Holland: here is a large 
woollen manufactory; and an. univerfity which has always 
deen famous for learned men: The ey vg : 
. village, dfſerves to be ranked with the cities, on 
account of its fize, and for being the reſidence of the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, and the place where the ſtat | 
of the United Provinces aſſemble: Delft, noted for a ma- 
nufactory of porcelain, called Delft china. In the great 
church is a fine monument of braſs, in commemoration 
of the Prince of Orange: here is alſo a great arſenal, out 
of which 100,000 men may be armed: Rotterdam, the 
birth-place of Eraſmus, and where there is à ſtatue in 
braſs erected in honour. to his wr rg upon a ſtone- 
bridge; Helvoetſluys, in the iſland of Iſlemond: and the 
Brill, in the iſland of Voorn: beſide theſe are Gouda, Gor- 
cum, Schiedam, Schoonhoven, and Alkmaar, in Hol- 
land, Hoorn, and Enchuyſen in Frieſland. In the pro- 
vince of Utrecht is a fine and ſtrong city of the ſame name, 
in which, is a famous univerſity, founded in 163 g, and in 
this eity the Proteſtant order of Teutonic Knights have 
a a houſe or college. Here the union of the Seven Provin- 
tes wal begun in 1579. 52 1672 this city was taken by 
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_ the French, when Lewis XIV. came to ſing Te Deum in 
the cathedral. In 1713, peace between France and the 
Allies was concluded here. The other towns are Amerſ- 
fort, Wyk, Rhenen, and Montfort. Guelderland is di- 
vided into two parts, Upper and Lower: the latter part, 
. which poſſeſſes an ancient precedency over the other pro · 
vinces, forms one of the United Provinces, and the princi · 
| pal towns are * r Arnheim, Zutphen, Harder- 
_ .wyk, Hattem, and Efbourg. Upper Guelderland con- 
j / tains Guelders, belonging to the King of Pruſſia; Rure+ 
mond, to the houſe of Auſtria; Veuloe and Stephen 
__ Twaert, to the States; the principal towns are of the ſame 
names as the diſtricts. into which the country is divided, 
The province of Zealand conſiſts of five 1flands, viz. 
Walcheren, Schowen, Duyveland, South Beyeland, and 
North Beveland ; the principal towns of which are 
Middlebourg, Fluſhing, Ziriczee, Goes, Tolen, and 
Veere. The inhabitants of this province are at infinite 
pains: to keep the ſea from overwhe them. The 
county of Drenthe, bordering on Frieſland, Groningen, 
and Overyſſel, is a ſmall diſtrict, not repreſented inthe 
States General, but yet an indepencant ſtate, poſſeſſing an 
aſſembly; the principal towns are Aſſen and Covorden. 
For the Generality, ſee the Dre NETHERLANDS. ; 
_ * The moft noted rivers of the Seven Provinces are the 
Rhine, which riſes in Swiſſerland, and, ſoon after its en- 
trance into Guelderland, is divided into ſeveral channels; 
the two largeſt are called the Waal and Lech, which run 
eaſt and weſt, and fall into the Macſe ; the Maeſe, which 
riſes in Champagne, and after a courſe from E. to Wy 
alls into the an Sea; the Scheld (of late the cauſe” 
f ſo much diſſenfion between the * and the Dutch) 
riſes in Picardy, takes a courſe N. E. and falls into the 
German Sea; the Iſſel riſes in Weſtphalia, runs N. and 
falls into the Zuyder Zee; as does the Vecht, which 
riſes in Overyſſel, and runs E. to W. The air of theſe 
12 is generally thick and moiſt, on account oſ the 
= Frequent e from the rivers and ca- 
| nals with- which it abounds ; and to this are attributed 
' "the frequent agues, to which the inhabitants are ſuhject. 
"The foil is naturally wet and ſenny, the country lying - 
very low, with ſcarce any rifing ground; but the inhabi- 
tants have made it fit for paſture, and in many places for 
tillage. | „ the War ge of this 3 . 
proceeding from its on growth, may, generally 
by be reckoned only butter 2 yet, by the in- 


— 


The NETHERLANDS. . 57 
duſtry of the inhabitants, it is rendered a receptacle for all 


the rich and valuable productions of other nations; and 3 


the Dutch import * * export all the commodities that 
che world produces; and ere is hardly a manufacture 
bob inal 22 n. 
to the extent of its territory, 


218 the ono, Roß its. inhabitants, i is the richeſt country 5 


upon earth. The /profits of their Eaſt- India company 
were formerly ſo great, that they have been known to 
divide 405 and even 60 per cent; but the dividends are 
at this time much reduced. The Bank of Amſterdam, 
in caſh, bullion, and pawned 5 is Hong to con. 
tajn about ren adrantages of PEE 
Since the great advanta the carrying (8 trade Wee. 
been generally underſt ; ares by rs Euro- 
L. nations, be. con ce. © Duich, their 
„has conſiderably e 
be military force bf theſe provinees, in time of 
conſiſts of about 40,000 men; their navy formerly was 
almoſt equal to that of Great Britain; bu: at ; and N 
it conſifle* of 2 ſhips of the line, 47 frigates, 
cutters ; 6,000. amen are kept in pay, $ 4 regim 
of marines and a corps of naval artillery, Their ann annu 
revenue is abou fa oool, ſterling,. and their — 
expence Le 4, 000, oool. ſterling. 
he uſual method of trayelling, is in covered boats, 
called quay Bir ayary which are divided into two apartments, 
one for the gentry, the other for the commonalty. _ 
The Uni Provinces form, as it were, ſeveral common- 
wealths; each. province Hog. a diſtin 255 with an 
inde power within itſelf, to Judge. e pw geb of * 
what kind 3 but all, joi ined to ther, make 
republic, which 1s ; governed the aſſembly of the 
; coufi ſting of ſeven voices, each province — 
one. Matters are not determined in this aſſembly by plu- 
rality of voices, but all the provinces muſt come to an 
K confent before any thing can legally be debe. 
an Es of Holland, however, partakes more - 
of an oli than a republic, as the people have really 
no ſhare in in — management of public affairs, and do not 
chuſe either their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates, In 
Amſterdam the ge i lod 1s pan in thirty-fix ſenators, _ 
who are choſen for tomy — ng them 
is filled up by the furvivors. I Th r ee . 
elects the deputies, to repreſent the cities in 
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»The Dutch 
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province, have made vigorous attempts to have a ſhare 


of 


WOE u n 5 F 4. 


of the government, and choice of their repreſentatives; 
which has wor produced a civil war. | | 

lived upon good terms, and generally in 
cloſe alliance, With the Engliſh, from their firſt becom- 
ing a ſovereign power; but in 1780 they ſeparated them- 


- ſelves from their old allies, and entered into cloſe con- 


A 
. 


ations with the court of France: their alliance with the 


| bin was, however, renewed in 1788. 


he eſtabliſhed religion of this country, is Calviniſm ;. 


"yet all ſects and religions are here tolerated in the open 


profeffion-of their ve tenets, 20g F 
The greateſt curioſities of the United Provinces, are 
the dykes (made to protect the inhabitants againſt inun- 
dations) which are ſeventeen ells thick, and yet have not 
been found ſufficient to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the ſea ; 
which has often broken in, and . done almoſt incredible 

The titles of their prince is, the Stadtholder; Prince 
of Orange and Naſſau-Dietz; Captain General and Ad- 
miral to their High Mightineſſes the States-General ; 
Marquis of Fluſhing ; Earl of Vianden, Striegelberg, an 
Bergen; Baron of Breda and Grave. The Stadtholder 
is head of the army, under whom, in time of war, à field 


marſhal is ſometimes appointed; likewiſe, as High Ad- 


miral, he prefides over the five chatnbers of admiralty, 
and has a tenth ſhare of all prize. 
The Auſtrian, French, Dutch, and Pruffati' Nether- 
lands (ſituatsd between 49 and 52 degrees notth lati- 


tude, and 2 and 5 degrees eaſt longitude) are bounded 
by the United "Provinces on the north; by Getmany, 
eaſt ; by France, ſouth; and by France and the Engl 


| Channel, weſt; being nearly 200 miles ſquare ; and Son- 
fiſt of ten provinces, and part of Guelderland, viz. ' 
Chief Towas. 
I | Baisle hens al 
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5 From W. to K. Cbief Towns. | 

Artois, gs French, Arras, St. Omer. 

Cambreſis, 22 | 8 | 
ren Valenciennes. 

Hainault, Auſtrian, Mons. 

Namur, \ 7 © Auſtrian . * 

| . uſtrian, Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg, 5 French, Thionvitle” 


x Pruſſian, Guelders. 
Upper Ouelderland jc Ruremonde.- - - 
Dutch, Venloe, Stephenſuaert 
The walls of Ghent form 4 cireuit of ten miles; 
but is now very poorly inhabited. Bruges, ſo noted 
for its trade and manufactutes, is an inconſiderable 
lace, Oftend is now no more than a convenient 
arbour for traders; and Ypres, till lately, a ſtrong < 
rriſon town. Louvain, formerly the capital of the 
; ſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſhing manufac- 
tories and places of trade, now contains pretty gar- 
dens, walks, and harbours.. Bruflels retains ſomes 
what of its ancient manufactories; and being the reſi- 
dence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the 
emporium of the European continent, is now 
ed into a ta and thread-lace — with the Rowley: 
of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining, 
of the firſt exploits.of the Dutch; after” their throwing oe 
the Spaniſh yoke, was to ruin at once the comune of- 
Antwerp, by faking veſſels, loaded with ſtone, in the 
mouth of x 4 Scheld ; thus ſhutting up for ever the- 
entrance of that river to ſhips of burden. The em 
lately made ſome attempts to reſtore Antwerp to its for- 
mer conſequence; but was obliged to give up the ene. 
terprize. 
he archbiſhoprics are, Cambray, Malines, or "Bs 
lin; the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, 
pres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 
The univerſities are, Louvan,. Douay, Tournay, and St. 
Omer: the firſt was founded in 1420, 2 Tv. duke- 


of Brabant, and enjoys great priyileges. — pom of. 

Pope Sixtus IV. this: — hadit 

2 to all the hvings in the Netherlands Toy 4 
cy 


ill enjoy, n Holland. = — mo- 
numents " to. be 3 in theſe provinces. Many, 
curious, bell. Þ churches, and the magnificent old edifices , 
of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidence 
of their former grandeur, The 


* 
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The principal rivers are the Maeſe, the Scheld, the 
Sambre, which laſt riſes in Picardy, and after a N. E. 
courſe falls into the Maeſe; the Scarp and Lis riſe in Ar- 
tois, take the ſame courſe, and fall into the Scheld ; the 
Demer, which riſes in Liegeois, runs a weſtern courſe, 
and falls into the Scheld; the Dyle, Rupple, Dender, 
und Geet; all have their riſe in Brabant, and after a nor- 
thern courfe fall into the Scheld. The air of theſe pro- 
vinces is bad on the ſea-coaſt, and the dampneſs of the 
dil frequently occaſions thick fogs in the winter, which 
would prove very pernicious to the inhabitants, were it 
not for the dry eaſterly winds from the continent, Which 
purify the air, and occafion hard froſts for ſeveral months. 
As to the ſoil of the country, it is not the ſame in every 
part, though tolerably in all: ſo fertile it is in grain, 
roots, and many kinds of fruits, that it is hardly to be 
xralleled by any ſpot of ground in the ſame climate. 
Luxemburg, Limburg, and Namur, are found ſome 
- mines of iron, copper, and lead, and ſeveral pits of ex- 
cellent coal. T 47 commodities of this country 
nes Fe their own manfactories, are their 
cambrics, lawns, wrought filks, tapeſtry, worſted ſtuffs, 
men cloth, &c. with which they carry on a valuable 
trade, though greatly fallen from what it was. Provi- 
| are extremely cheap in this country: a ſtranger 
may dine in Bruſſels on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat 
For leſs than a ſhilling Engliſh, © St. Peter's Hill, near 
Maeſtrich, on which the Dutch have a ſtrong fort, con - 
tains an horizontal quarry, with an entrance cloſe to the 
river Maeſe, within which are long paſſages, ſupported by 
ſquare pillars, twenty feet high, or more, with vent holes 
for air, and reſervoirs for water ; and here the country 
people take refuge in time of war. 7? 

In the reign of the emperor Charles V. this country 
was nnited to the empire of Germany, under the title of 
the Circle of Burgundy; and the whole confiſted of ſeven- 
teen provinces. After his death they | deſcended to his 
fon, PhilipTI. kingof Spain ; but he endeavouring to de- 
prive the natives of their liberties and privileges, they re- 
volted in 1559; and after 70 years war, he was at laſt 
.. obliged to part with ſeven of the provinces : ſo that this 
country was divided into the Spaniſh Netherlands and 
the United Netherlands. In 1700, at the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, the Spaniſh Netherlands fell to 
the houſe of Auitria ; ſince which tune they bave un- 
A . 1 4 | | ; dergone 
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dergone various revolutions, but are now i in the ſtate be- 


fore mentioned. N 
The Auſtrian Netherlands are ſtill conkidered as 2 | 
circle of the empire, of which the archducal houſe, as be - 
ing ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and fum- 
—_ prince. The circle contributes its ſhare to the 
as — ſends an envoy to the diet; but is not ſub - 
to the judicatories of the empire. It is under a go- 
de the Jud appointed by the emperor, who once 
wiſhed to exchange theſe provinces for Bavaria ; but his 
ſcheme was 2 tended by the late king of Pruſſia. The 
face of an aſſembly, or parliament, for each province, is 
ſtill kept up, and conſiſts — the clergy; vanes 72 and de- 
puties of towns, who at Bruſſels. 
claims particular privileges, but they are of very 2 
tle effect; and * Orme ſeldom, or never, found any 
refiſlines to the will of his court, till lately; when great 
diſputes have taken place. Every province has a par- 
ticular governor, ſubject to the ſupreme governor z; — 
_— are — 5 — —_— to thecivi —— — w. 
e prevailing reli the ten provinces ui 
— in tho Danes — to the Dutch. 
The inhabitants, who amount to about 2,000,000 fouls, 
being a mixture of Germans, French and Dutch, differ 
very little in manners and genius Bom the natives. of 


GERM ANY; or, . The Holy Reman Empire. © 


\ ERMANY, fituated between g and 18 degrees eaſt 
longitude, and AA. 7 north latitude, is 
bounded on the north tie Sea, Denmark, and 
the German Ocean; — by Pruſſia, Poland, and 
Hungary; on the weſtz by France — the Netherlands; 
and on the ſouth, by Italy and Swifſerland ; being about 
boo miles in length, and above 500 in breadth ; cOmpre- 
hending 190,000 ſquare miles, and near 26,900,000 of ' 
inhabitants; and is divided into nine circles, vx. 
„ elriate - = Liege, Munſon, Wels Sher 
We ia, — Liege, Mun 
2 Lowe Saxony, — Hamburg, Hanover, Lubee. 
5 Upper Saxony, — Berlin, Dreſden, Leipfic, Potſdam. . 4 
Lower Rhine, — Manheim,Cologn,Mentz, Worms 
Upper Rhine, - Caſſel, Frankfort, Spire. > 
8 rn 2 mann W v- > a 


os * 
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| '{ Swabia, — Stut » Augſburg, Conſtance, 
S Bavaria, — Ratibon, wr Faltbach. 

5. | Auſtria, — Vienna, Gratz, Inſpruck, Trieſte. 
1. Circle of Wiſiphalia is divided into many ſmall parts, 
of which Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland, whoſe capital is an im- 
| 2 Minden, Ravenſburgh, Lingen, Cleves, Meurs, 

ark, part of Lippe, Gulich, and Tecklenburg, are ſub- 

— to ſha; Hoye, Diepholt, and Bentheim belong 
to Hanover; Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt, to the 
Prince Biſhop of Lubec; Weſtphalia to the Elector of 
Cologn; Berg and Juliers to the elector Palatine 
Munſter, Paderborn, Oſnaburg, Ritberg, the reſt o 
— Schawenburg, Liege, and Steinfort, are 

ect to. their reſpective counts and biſhops. Every . 
diviſion has a capital of its own name, except Mark, 
By Weſtphalia, Berg, Juliers, and Lippe, whoſe — 1 

tons are Ham, Arenſburg, Duſſeldorf, Aix la Chapelle, 

an imperial city, and Lipſtadt. Oſuaburg belongs to its 

biſhop, the Duke of York, his Britannic Majeſty's ſecond 

ſon, and yields a revenue of a a ſterling. The 

duchies of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt contain about 

5, 00 inhabitants; the revenus 40, oool.; and are cele - 
ed for their breed of ſt horſes. 

2. Circle of Lower Saxony, of which th d diviſions 
are, the Hanoverian dominions, Holſtein, Mecklenburg, 
and 1 The 8 — elector of Hano- 
ver are Lawenburg, Calenburgh, N Got- 
tingen, famous 2 its univerfity, Lunenburg, Zell, Bre- 
men, and Verden; Hanover, the capital, is in the duchy of 
Calenburg. The whole electorate contains above 10,000 
ſquare miles, and 1,000,000 inhabitants; the troops 
amount to 20,000 ; the annual income is about 800, oool. 
ſterling; and the eſtabliſhed religion is Lutberaniſm. 
Holſtein is divideti between the king of Denmark and the 
imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubec ; the king of 
Denmark poſſeſſes Holftein Proper, Ditmarſh, and Stor · 
mar; whoſe capitals are Keyl, Meldorp, and Gluckſtadt ; 
Hamburg has a diſtrit of its own name, and Lubec is 
2 of Wagerland. The famous city of Ham- 
burg lies on the verge of Stormar, and has the ſo- 
vereiguty of a ſmall diſtrict of about ten miles circuit : 
it is one of the moft flouriſhing commercial towns in 
Europe; and though the kings of Denmark ſtill lay claim 
to certain-privileges, within its walls, it ay be conſider- 
ed as a regulated commonwealth. The number of 

; | its 
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its inhabitants amount to 100, 00; and it is furniſhed 
with a vaſt variety of noble edifices, both public and pri- 
vate. It has two ſpacious harbours, formed by the river 
Elbe, which runs throwgh the town ; and 84 bridges are 
thrown over its canals, In the middle of the city is a 
fmall lake, called the Alſterſluſs. Mecklenburg is di- 
vided into two duchies, Schwerin and Guftrow, which 
contain about 200,000 inhabitants, and poſſeſs a revenue 


of 400, ooo rixdollars ; of which the lne of Schwerin en- 


joy's three-fourths. The dominions of the duke of 
tunſwic Wolfenbuttle, conſiſt of Brunſwic Proper, 
Wolfenbuttle, and Blankenburg. Brurfwic is a hand- 
ſome city, containing 24, oo0 inhabitants, and psFeſſing 


a confiderable trade; the annual revenues of the duke 


are about 130, oool. The ſmaller diviſions of this circle 
. are Hildeſheim, ſubject to its biſnop; the duchies of 
Magdeburg and Halberſtat, and county of Rheinſtein, 
ſubje to The chief towns are of the ſame 
names as the diſtrifts, except thoſe of the divifions of 
Lower Saxony, already particulariſed. The imperial 

free cities in Lower Saxony are five, viz. Lubec, the 
capital of the Hanſe towns ; Hamburg, Bremen, Hilde- 
ſheim, and Goſlar, where gunpowder was firſt invented. 
The word Hanſe has its derivation from An See, or Neat 


Sea, becauſe moſt of them were ſea-port towns. Their 
number was about eighty, and the alliance continuing 


for above 300 years, arrived to that power that the nor- 
thern princes ſtood in awe of them ; but now they are 
te dwindled away, ſo that, at preſent, there is only a 
ſhadow left in the three cities, which were the firſt eſta» 
— —_—_— viz, Lubec, Hamburg, and —_— | 
3. Circ 4 11 the prinei minions 
of which are Tab t, Saxony, Thuringia, — 
and Pomerania, The houſe of Anhalt is divided into. 
four branches, Deſſau, Bernburg, Rothen, and Zerbſt. 
The four divifions 
cities. Saxony is divided into three parts; duchy of 
Saxony, marquiſate of Luſatia, aud Miſnia. The chief 
towns are Dreſden, the capital, in Miſnia; Wirten- 
S where Luther ched his firſt fermon againſt 
the Pope's indulgences; Miſſein, where there is #manu- 


factory of 'porcelain, called Dreſden china; Leipfic,, 


Bautzen, Gorlitz, and Zittaw, The electorate of Saxony 
coritains 1,750,000 inhabitants on à ſurface of more than 


11,600 ſquare miles. Its annual revenue is about 


x, r$0,000l; gerling; and the army amounts (0 about 
2 | | 30,000 


ive name to each of the capital 
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3o, ooo men. The ſovereignty is hereditary to males 
— the eſtabliſhed religion Lutheraniſm. In Thuringia 
1 


furt, the capital city, which has two forts and an uni- 
2 was formerly a free city, but is now ſuhject to 
the elector of Mentz. Brandenburg is divided into Alt- 
mark, Middlemark, and Newmark; the capital is Berlin, 
in Middlemark, one of the ſineſt and largeſt cities in 


Germany, well fortified, populous, and the reſidence of 


king of Pruſſia. The other towns are Francfort on the 
Oder, Spandaw, Potidam, Cuſtrin, and Stendel. The duke- 
2 - Pomerania 1 ren wo 228 * 7 
urg Pomerania. The principal places in Swediſh Po- 
mera are Stralſund, the copies. Gripſwald, Guſtrow, 
and Wolgaſt. In Brandenburg Pomerania is Stettin, the 
capital; alſo Camin, Anclam, Stargart, Colberg, and 
the iſland of Uſedom, which has à ton of the ſame 


name. | | enn 
- Beſides theſe there are many ſmall territories, as Voigt- 
land and Merſburg, ſubject to ares 6 Halle and 
Hohenſtein, — to Pruſſia; eight dukedoms, ſub. 
ze to different on of the houſe of Saxe, viz. Mei- 
nungen, Zeitz, Altenburg, Weimar, Gotha, Eiſnach, Sa- 
alfeldt, and Naumburg, and the biſhopric of Saxe Hall; 


N bh the counties of Schwartſburgh, Belchingen, Mansfeldt, 


and Stolberg, ſubject to their reſpective counts. The 


* _ chief towns are of the ſame names as the diviſions, ex - 


cept Voigtland and Hohenſtein,whoſe capitals are Plawen 
and Northauſen. oy 3-05 O42 > , CSE 9 ' 
4. Circle of the Lower Rhine is divided into four elec- 
_ torates; the Palatinate of the Rhine, Mentz, Triers or 
Treves, and Cologn. The Palatinate is one of the moſt 
fruitful countrjes for corn, wine, and paſture, in all Ger- 


many. | Heidelburg, noted for a great tun which con- 


' tains Boo hogſheads, is the capital; the other principal 
towns are Manheim, containing 24, ooo inhabitants, and 
which. is the reſidence of the elector; Philli ſburg, 
Frankendal, and Veldentz. The electorate of Mentz is 
divided into 26 diſtricts. Its ſovereign is the firſt of the 
electors and preſident of the diets of the empire. The 


, F + [chief towns are Mentz, the capital, and 


The art of printing is ſaid to have been found out — 
* e by John Fauſtus, a native of that place, in 1440 

The electorate of Triers is divided into 37 ſmall diſtricts, 

Triers, the capital, is the oldeſt city in all Germany. 
The electorate of Oologn is one of the molt fruitful and 
conſiderable countries in Germany. The capital — . 

N OT INN ; ' 0 
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an imperial city, nine miles in circumference; 
the inhabitants, however, do not exceed 26, 000 and the 
elector general reſides at Bonn. Beſides the above · men- 
tioned. four electorates, this circle contains the biſhopric 
of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate and imperial city ;-the duchy 
of Simmeren, ſubject to a duke; county of Meurs, be- 
longing to Pruſſia; and Rhinegraveſtein, Spanheim, and 
2 to counts. Each of the above divitions has 
a capital of the fame name, except Spanhcim, of which 
Creutznach is the principal town. 1 
5. Circle of the Upper Rhine is divided into four diſtricts, 
ſudject to their reſpective landgraves of the houſe of Heſſe, 
viz, Caſſel, Marpurg, Darmſtadt, and Homberg. Ele- 
ven counties, belonging to counts of the houſe of Naſſau, 
viz. Dillenburg, Dietz, Hadamar, Kerburg, Sigen, Id- 
ſtein, Weilburgh, Wiſbaden, Bielſeid, Otweiler, and 
Ufingen. Rhinefeldt, Catzenelbogen, Hanau, and 
Hirchfield, ſubje& to Heſſe Caſſel. Territory of Frank- 
fort on the Maine, and biſhopricof Spire, ſoverei 
ſtates and imperial cities; but the biſhop reſides at the 
town of Bruchſal; Deuxponts, ſubject to a duke, who 
is heir to the elector palatine. Counties of Wonfelt, 
Erpach, Waldec, Solms, Eyſenburg, Sayn, Wied, Wit- 
genſtein, Hatzfield, Weſterburgh, belonging to counts; 
and Fulda to an abbot, who has about 200, ooo ſubjects. 
Each of the above-mentioned divifions has a capital of 
of its wu name. Heſſe Caſſel is a very handſome city, con 
taining 32,000 inhabitants. The whole number of ſub- 
jects of the landgrave is 430,000 ; his annual revenue 


about 270, oool. bY | i 16 . N 
6. Circle of Franconia lies in the centre of Germany, © 
and is a populous and fruitful country. It is divided 
into the territories of the Catholic branch of the Teu- 
tonic order, wherein is Mergentheim, - the capital, and ® 
refidence of the grand maſter ; the biſhoprics of Bam« 
bergs Wurtſburgh, and Aichſtat ; the marquiſates of 
Cullenback, Bareith, and Anſpach, ſubject to margraves; 
the principality of Henneburgh ; the duchies of Coberg 
and Hilburghauſen; burgravate of Nuremburg, a ſove- 
reign ſtate and imperial city; counties of Reineck, Pa- 
8 Wertheim, Caſſel, Schwartzburg, and Holach. 
ach diviſion: has a capital of the ſame name. 
7. Circle” of Swabia is divided among the duke of 
Wurtemburg- Stutgard, whoſe poſſeſſions contain 560, o 
people in about 9oo ſquare miles: his: annual income 

amounts to 300, oool. Stutgard, the gapital, has 20,000 

144 vow 8 inhabitants; 
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inhabitants: the marquiſes of Baden-Baden and Baden- 
Durlach; the biſhops of Augſburg and Conſtance; 
the imperial cities of Ulm, Nordlingen, Memmingen, 
and Rotweil; the princes of Mindelheim, Furſtenburg, 
and Hohenzollern; the counts of Oeting, Koningſeck, 
and Hohenrichburg; the barons of Waldburg and Lim- 
pPurg; the abbots of Kempten, Buchaw, and Lindaw ; 
and the houſe of Auſtria, whieh poſſeſſes the country of 
Rhinefield, marquiſate of Burgaw, and territory of Briſ- 
w. All the above-mentioned diſtricts have capitals of 
ſame names, except Baden-Baden, Hohenrichburg, 
and Briſgaw, whoſe principal towns are Baden- Weiller 
- Carlſruhe, Gemund, and ET — the 
he principality which the emperor Jo ve'to t 
great duke of Marlborough, in the reign of — Anne. 
8. Circle of Bavaria, the greateſt part of which be- 
longs to the elector palatine, who ſucceeded to it on the 
death of the late elector, in 1778, and poſſeſſes the du- 
chy of Bavaria Proper, the palatine of Bavaria, and the 
duchy of Neuburg. The reſt is ſubje to the archbiſhop 
of Sa 1 and the biſhops of Paſſau, and Freiſſingen, 
and a ſmall territory to the r. In the duchy of 
Bavaria are Munich, the capital, Landſhut, Ingoldſtat, 
Donawert, Ratiſbon (a free imperial city, containing 
22,000 inhabitants, and the place where the general diets 
of the empire meet). A g and Sultzbach, are the 
_ ipal towns of the palatinate ; and the other diſtricts 
ve capitals of their own names. The dominions of 
the elector palatine of the Rhine and Bavaria contain 
near 19,000 ſquare miles, 2,250,000 people, and pro 
duces a revenue of more than a million 3 
9. Circle Auſtria is divided into the arch · duehy of 
Auſtria; tne duchies of Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Cil- 
ley, and Goritia; the county of Tyrol; and the biſhop- 
ries of Brixen and Trent, the laſt famous for the council 
there, which began in 1545, and ended in 1563. At 
Sehwaſs, in Tyrol, are filver and copper mines; and at 
Halle are extenſive ſalt- works. This circle belongs to 
the preſent emperor of Germany, to whom it fell bY vir- 
| tue of the pragmatic ſanction; and contains above 24,000 
e miles, with 2, $00,000 inhabitants. The 1 
cities are Vienna, the capital, and reſidence of the em- 
Peror, diſtant from London boo miles 8. E.; Gratz, 
_ Cilley, Glagenfurt, Lavemund, Laubach, Zerknitz, 
Trieſte, Gortz, Infpruck, Boſſen, Brixen, and Trent. 
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Carinihia is famous for the ſteel made there z the inha- 
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minions; hut moſt of them are homagers to the em- 


_ north-weſt, and falls into the ſame ſea ; the Oder, which 


Hungary, runs ſouth, and falls into the Danube; -as 
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bitants of the mountainous parts of Styria, Carinthia, &c. 

are much afflicted with goitres or wens, ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the ſnow-water they drink. [I 

The government of Germany is very peculiar, The 

ſovereign-princes of it, amounting to about 300, are ar- 

bitrary with regard to the government of their own do- 


peror. The ſupreme power is in the Diet, which is 
compoſed: of the emperor, and of the three colleges of 
the empire; namely, the electoral, that of princes, and 
that, of imperial towns. The firſt conſiſts of eight votes; 
in the ſecond there are 100, of which 33 are ecclefiaſti- 
cal, 61 ſecular, and 6 collective; and the college of im- 
perial towns; or the ſtates, contains 61. All theſe ſo- 
vereign powers maintain, in time of peace, upwards of 
600,000: ſoldiers. The whole of the emperor's domini- 
ons in Germany, and the neighbouring kingdoms and 
ſtates, contain more than 180,000 ſquare miles, and near 
20 millions of people; his revenues are 10 millions ſter- 
ling, and his army conſiſts of 280;000- men; but the 
whole that he receives as Emperor, is about 600. 
ſterling per annum, from the Black Foreſt; and when 
the Empire is at war, each prince and ſtate furuiſhes a 
certain quota of men and money, | ' 
. Germany is in general a level country, and has no 
mountains” of any conſequence, except the Schwartz. 
wald and the Alps, which divide it Italy, The 
principal rivers are, the Danube, which riſes in Swabia, 
flows about 1,409 miles north-eaſt, and falls into the Black 
gea (not navigable at its mouth, owing to cataracts); the 
Rhine, which riſes in the Griſons, flows north-weſt, and 
runs into the German Ocean; the Maine, which riſes in 
Franconia, runs weſt, and falls into the Rhine; the 
Weſer, which flows by the Netherlands towards the north, 
into the North Sea; the Elbe, which riſes in Sileſia, runs 


falls into the Baltie; the Ems, which riſes in Munſter, 
runs north, and diſeharges itſelf into the German Ocean; 
the Morawy which riſes in Moravia, runs from north to 
ſouth, and falls into the Danube; the Tier, which riſes 
in Tyrol, and runs eaſt into the ſame river; as does the 
Drave, which riſes in Bavaria, and runs eaſt as well as 
the Save, which riſes in Carniola; the Theyſſe riſes in 


does the Atlanta which riſes im Turkey; and the Prutm 
| | | 
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the Griſons, run north-eaſt, and fall alſo into the Da · 
nube; the Havel riſes in Mecklenburgh, the Moldaw 
in Bohemia, and the Elmenau in Zell, which all take a 
north-weſt courſe, and fall into the Elbe ; the Moſelle 
riſes in Lorrain, runs north-eaſt, and falls into the Rhine; 
as does the Neckar, which riſes. in Swabia, and runs a 
weſtern courſe; the Lhon riſes in Heſſe, runs ſouth- 
weſt, and falls into the Rhine ; as do the Roer and Lippe, 
which riſe in Weſtphalia, and have a weſt courſe; the 
Spree riſes in Luſatia, runs from ſouth to north into the 
Javel; and the Penn, which riſes in Pomerania, and 
runs from eaſt to weſt into the Baltic. The principal 
lakes are the Chiemſee or Lake of Bavaria; thoſe of 
Conftance, Bregentz, and the Zirchnitzer-ſee, which laſt, 
| firuated in Carniola, is near four miles long, and two 
broad, ſurrounded by vaſt mountains, Eight rivers empty 
themſelves into it, and yet the lake never runs over, 
the water being diſcharged by two large holes at the 
fide, and carried off under the adjacent mountaing. Near 
the end of July, the lake uſually begins to fink through 
eighteen holes at the bottom; and in about a fortnight is 
quite dry, in which ftate it commonly continues till the 
middle gf November, when it fills again. A great va - 
riety of large fiſh and fowl are brought up when the wa · 
ter returns, and are deſerted at its going off, and then 
they become a prey to — aur x 3 who, 
during its being empty, gat er ruſhes, make hay, and 
afterwards ſow _ 2 — at the RT 
phænomenon is ſu to be occaſioned by tl e 
— en 4 — — under the neighbouring 
mountains, and from the riſe and fall of the waters in 
theſe, it is affected. At Lauffen, near the lake of Con- 
ſtance, there is the celebrated fall of the Rhine, where 
the deſcent is near gꝙ0 feet. This country contains more 
mineral waters than all Europe befides ; the prineip 
are thoſe of Spa, Pyrmont; Aix la Chapelle, Embs, 
Schwalback, Wildungen, Brakel, Carlſbad, and Baden ; 
all which are of great efficacy in the cure of many dif- 
caſes, The mineral ſprings of Brakel are ſaid to intox - 
icate as ſoon as wine 
a principal cities in Germany are, Vienna, the capi 
tal, | ſuppoſed to contain 280,000 inhabitants; Berlin, 
160, 0; Dreſden, 30, ooo; Leipſie, 30, 00 Bremen, 
28,000; Breſlaw, 60, 00; Frankfort, 40,000; Munich, 
35.00; Potidam, 30,0005 Augſburg, 34, 00; Gratz, 
99090 þ. beſides ſome others mentioned in the 
of the different | 
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ir of this countty differs conſiderably, according to 
the fitnatibh" of the various parts. It is generally very 
cold towards the north,*but in the 3 rovinces it 
is nearly of the ſame temperature with that. 8 in 
France which lie under the fame parallels. ſouth- 
em circles, and in the middle part: 897 the Supre there 

is hardly any country that excels them for pony of fruits, 1 
corn, and wine; but towards the north the land is rot ib: 

near ſo fertile. On the whole, there is no great differ- 4 

ence between the ſoil and ſeaſons of this country and 

thoſe of Great Britain, except that the latter is much bet - 
ter cultivated thay the former. 

The German manufactures of ſteel, iron, braſs, &c. 
which they ſell extremely cheap, are thou ht to excel all 
others in Europe. The natives are for clock- lf 
work, 'guns, and locks of all kinds. They export lat YE | | 
| quantities « of Moſelle and Rheniſh wines, corn, chee 1 

linen, toys, turnery ware, timber, cannon; tin plates, | 
eopper, c. Ge contains mines of filver, copper 
tin, iron, ſalt, and quarries of marble, &c.; an 

in ſome parts are found carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, 

- 1apphires, agate, pearls,” turquois ſtones, and fine ru- 
bies. Of the diviſions of this empire the Electorate of 
Saxony bears the pre-eniinence for the induſtry, wealth, 
and civilization of the natives, as well as for the rich 

2 N and manufactures of the 3 The 

foreſts are yet very numerous, owing to the ſtron 

which the A have for hunting, and irovg paſion ith 

wild beaſts ; as gluttons, boars, — ſeverzl kinds of 

2 foxes, wolves, Ke. with great variety of 

WI OWI. * 0 , 
The' religion of this country is varſdus; ſome ſtates 

are Catholics ; others follow the tenets of Luther, or | 

Calvin; and others are over run with ſectaries. There | | 

| 
b 


are five archbiſſi viz! Mentz, Triers, Cologn, 
Saltzburgh, and Vienna, which have among them 28 - 
| ſuffragans, ſome of which are 1 8 vir. Under 
Mets are thirteen: the biſhops rg, Spire, 
Worms, Straſburgh, — * adt, Verden, 
Coire, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Conſtance, Halberſtadt, 
and M ex Triers or T*eves are three; Metz, 
Toul, apd un, all ſubject to France: Under Ce- 
lege are three; Liege, Munſter, and Oftiabutght: - 
der Kauabergb are eignt; Freifingen, Ratiſbon, 
Chiemſee, Seckaw, Lavant, Brixen, and Gurckz: Under 


TC * is only Newſtadt. There are 19 unver- 1 | 


n - 'S 


— 
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fities, viz. Altorf, Cologn, Dillingen, Erfurt, Eragefort 
Friburg, Gieflen, Gottingen, Gratz, Gripſwalt) Hei- 
delberg, Helmſtadt, lngolſtadt, Keyk, Lawingen, 


Leipſic, Liege, and Mentz; and many academies of arts 


and ſciences. The Proteſtant clergy: ate governed by 
conſi ſtories under the ſovereign, of each ſtate. 
The Germans are a very grave and honeſt and 
extremely fair in their dealings. In arts and arms they 
Squally excel; they have a icular turn for me- 
chanics, and are famous for {ome ſingular. inventions, 
particularly that of the fatal inſtrument the gun. 
The titles of the emperor are, Emperor ot Germany, 
and King of the Romans; be is alſo. Titulary Duke of 
Lorrain and Barr; King of Hungary and Bohemia ; Duke 
of Lathier, Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, Milan, Sti- 
ria, Carinthia, Carniola, Mantua; Marquis of Antwerp 
and Burgaw ; Earl of Tyrol, Gortz, Hainault, and Na- 
mur; Baron of Swahia; Lord of Sclavonia, Poſnaw, and 
Mecklin. Though an abſolute foyereign in moſt of his 
hereditary dominions, he is a Jigmited monarch in regard 
to the empire, which was formerly hereditary; but ſince 
the year 912 has been elective. The emperor claims 
three forts of dominions, viz. that of Auſtria as heredi- 
2 Bohemia as his right, and Hungary by election. 
In his lifetime he cauſes his ſon or brother, or failing 
theſe, one of his neareſt kinſmen, to be crowned king of 
Hungary, afterwards king of Bohemia, and-tbeny/it the 
electors are willing, he is choſen king of the Romans, 
hereby be becomes ſucceſſor preſumptive to the empire. 
The electòrs are eight in rnd 5 viz. the arehbiſſiop of 
Mentz, wh» 1s chancellor of the empire in Germany; 
the archbiſhop of Treves, who is chancellor of the 
empire in France; the archbiſnop of Cologn, who is 
chancellor of the empire in Italy; the king of Bohe- 
mia, who is cup-bearer to the emperon the elector 
of Bavaria is grand ſewer, and, as elector palatine, is 
grand ſteward alſo; the elector of Saxony is grand mar- 
mal; the king of Pruſſia, as elector of Brandenburg, is 
grand chamber lain; the king of Great Britain, as ælec- 
tor of Hanover, is arch- treaſurer of the holy Roman 
Enpire. Since the death of the laſt elector of Bavaria, 
a ninth elector is expected to be choſen, either from the 
houſe of Wurtemburg or Heſſe - Caſſel. The orders of 
knighthoad are, the Golden Fleece, Maria Thereſa, aud 
Starry Croſs, belonging to the empire; St. George. be- 


longiog to Bavaria; St. Hubert, to the e 
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Michael the archangel, to Cologn ; La Chaſſe, to Wur- 
temburg ; and St. Anne, to Holitein Gottorp. 2 
The curioſities of this country, both natural and ar- 
tificial, are too numerous to mention. Among the former 
is a cave (in Hartz Foreſt, near Blankenburg, in the do- 
minions of the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle) of ſuch 
extent, that the end has never been diſcovered, thoy 
ſome perſons are ſaid to have advanced 20 miles into it. 
In May, 1787, a meadow in the village of Sauken 
between 2 and ene 3 I 
fathoms deep, ang became a lake, about 140 paces 
ſquare; at — ſame time, part of an adjacent road ſunk 
conſiderably; and a hill was obſerved to ſnake, though 
without any other appearance of an earthquake. 
In the neighbourhood of Stadhauſen, a chain of moun-. 
tains named Henberg (ſome. parts of which ſeparated 
about 24 years ago. and filled up a valley) on the 14th 
of May, 1787 cracked all along the top, from whence 
large maſſes of ſtone rolled down, and continued to do fo 
during the enſuing ſummer. | en Wi. 3 


BOHEMIA; 


Si UATED between 48 and 52 degrees. north 

latitude,” and 12 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude, is 

bounded by Saxony and Brandenburg on the north, 

Poland and Hungary eaſt, Auſtria, and Bavaria ſouth, 

and the Palatinate of Bavaria weſt; being 478 miles long, 

and 322 broad; it contains about - 28,000 ſquare miles, 
and more than 5,500,000 inhabitane. 

This country is divided into three parts, viz. 1. Bo- 

| . hemia Proper, moſtly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria ; 

| 2. Sileſia, moſt ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, who 
| poſſeſſes the duchies of Croffen and Jagendorf, and ter- 

| ritory of Glatz; and, 1 Moravia, entirely ſubject to 

| the houſe of Auſtria, That part of Bohemia Proper, 

| ues to Auſtria, is divided into g; circles, viz. Rakonitz 
D*Elnborg,.Prachen, Buntylau, and Leutmeriſſer. 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia, ſituated 600 miles eaſt 
of London, is one of the moſt, magnificent cities in Eu · 
rope, famous for its noble bridge, which is 1850 feet 
long, 34 feet broad, confifts. of 1b arches, and is adorned 
on each fide with 28 ſtatues of faints, The circumference 
of this city is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in 
its laſt ſiege, never could completely inveſt it. The in- 


habitants are by no means in proportion to the extent of 
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reign is pleaſed to exact from che ſtates of the kingdom, 
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the place, as they don't exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and 


about 10,000 Jews. It contains ninety-two churches and 
-chapels, and forty eloiſters; is a place of little trade, 


but the Jews carry on a large commerce in jew- 
els, particularly garnets. In Bohemia are likewiſe Ko- 
ningſgratz, a large and well-fortified city; Egra, where 
are mineral waters of great virtue; and Glatz, a ſtron 
town belonging to the king of Pruſfa. In Sileſia is Brei - 
aw, the capital, a large and well built city. Schweid- 
nitz is the next in mom of ſize and beauty: the magiſ- 
trates are Roman Catholics, but niſt of the inhabitants 
Proteſtants,  Glogaw is a ſmall city on the frontiers of 
Poland. The other places of note in Sileſia are Croſſen, 
Jagendorf, Trepaw, Teſchen, and Pleſs; the three laſt of 
which belong to Auſtria. Olmutz, Brin, and Igla, are 
the three moſt remarkable places in Moravia, © 
The principal rivers in Bohemia are, the Elbe, which 
riſes in Sileſia, rums a north · weſt courſe, and empties it- 
ſelf into the German Ocean; a new channel to this river 
has lately been made in the environs of 'Pleſs ; the Mol- 
daw, which riſes in this kingdom, takes a northern courſe, 
and runs into the Elbe; as does the Eger, which riſes in 
Franconia, and runs from weſt to eaſt ; the Moraw riſes 
in Moravia, runs from north to ſouth, and empties itſelf 
into the Danube; the Igla and Teya riſe in Bohemia 
Proper, run from eaſt to weſt, and fall into the Moraw. 
changes, is generally ef — the? the woods 
. $, is eſtee healthful, tho? the woods 
and mountains which ſurround it, rather obſtruct the paſ · 
ſage, and break the force of the wind but there are no lakes 
ot moraſſes to eauſe unuholeſome vapours. The ſoil is 
i milat to that of Germany, and prodvces in great abund- 
ance all the comforts of hfe, except ſalt and wine. The 
rivers are ſtored with fiſh, the woods with fowl, deer, 
and wild boars, andthe'paſture- ds are covered with 


- horſes and tame cattle. In the mines are found filver, 


iron, copper, tin, Alhum, lead, and ſeveral: fofts of pre- 
eious ſtones, Their principal manufactures are glaſs 
and linen ; of the laſt mentioned, the Sileſtans par ticu- 


Alarly export great quantities by the Elbe. 


© Bohemia is by ſome geographers reckoned as part of 


Germany, becauſe: ts kings, for a long ſeries of time, 
"have been emperors, and rank the firſt of the ſecular 


electors; but in other reſpects, theſe countries are no- 
tever the ſove- 


„ | when 


a 


when they are a aembled at Prague, and may 
pert pe amount "a od yarn ,oool. a var. 
eligion is Popery but chere are many 
4. amengabeindabicenty ho are now tolerated ' 
in the free exerciſe of their religion; and ſome of tho 
Mora vians have embraced a viſionary unintelligible Pro- 
te ſtantiſm, which they have propagated in ſeveral parts 
of the globe. The eccleſiaſtical government conſiſts of 
an archbiſhop of Prague, and three ſuffragans, Kening6s 
gratz, Leutmeriſſer, and Olmutz. The manners of 
theſe people differ little from thoſe of their neighboursg 
the Germans, extepting that their gentry: are more its 
elined to arms than arts. The boors, or peafants, are à 
fo * e race, Jittle better than: hover to:theiw 
ive Ora '' 
Near Tfuntenau is 4 eurioũity. eoofifiing of 2 
2 1 of towers, formed of a hard quarry ſtone, 
om Goto 150 feet high, moſtly ſhaped into ſquares, nearly 
regular, lich are generally thought to be the ſkeletom 
of a hill that has had all the ſoft parts waſhed away. - 
The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their om prince, 
though the emperors ſometimes im king on them : 
and at length uſurped the throne ſelves. In. 1414, 


John Huſa and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reform- 
ers, were burnt at the council of 


r 
em of German 3 them his protection. 
This occafianed an — in Bohemia — le 
of Prague: threw: the s officers out of the win- 
Jdows of the count: chamber ; und the famous Ziſca, ai- 
ſembling an army of 40οαο Bohemians, defeuted the 
emperor's forces in ſeveial engage ments, and drove them 
out of the kingdom. The diviſion of the Huſſites among 
theraſelvgs, enabled the emperbr to recover Bohemia, 
though an attempt was madè to throw off the imperial 
yoheg . a Proteſtant king, iti the perſon of the 
E ol — — 5 | 
* * Bohemia by enpercy's erals, 
ape Not ; of tp wht 1 —.—. 
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naorch to ſouth; containing 36,060 8 miles, and 
3:600,000 inhabitants. The principal places in U 

Lyons 74 are Preſburg, the capital, 800 miles ealt of 
ndon, containing 385, oo inhabitants; and Tokay, 
= for:the excellent wine ſo called, which is 
duced in the neighbourhood ; Fort and Oſſen, each 
of which are reckoned to contain 30. oo inhabitants. 
The chief town of Lower Hungary is Buda: ta Which 
may be added Temeſwar, the capital of a diſtrict of 
that name, which was incorporated with this king- 
dom in 1778. Ia this laſt province are many faravns, 
or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be the real deſcendants of 
the ancient Egyptians. They ſtill retain many of the 
euſtoms and peculiarities of their. anceſtors, une 
yl of e e- eggs, by laying them in dung“, 
rincipal mountains are the Carpathian, which 
divide ungary from Poland, on the north-eaſt ;' and 
Jrongate, on the ſouth, , The rivers of moſt note are the 
Danube, Drave, and Theyſſe (for which ſee Germany); 
the Meriſti, which riſes in Tranſylvania, runs from weſt 
to eaſt, and empties itſelf into the Theyſſe; as does the 


Kaloo, which mm" in Upper Hungary, and runs ſouth- 


ward; the Radb'Tiſes in Stiria, runs north-eaſt, and 
empties itſelf into the Danube; as does the Waag, which 
' Fiſes in Upper Hungary, and runs a ſouth-weſt courſe ; 
the Temes riſes in the Irongate mountains, runs a weſtern . 
courſe, and empties itſelf into the Boker Lake, This 
country contaias ſeveral lakes, particularly that of Neu- 
ſiedler, gear Freſburg, and four among hs Carpathian 
mountains, of confiderable extent, and abourwding with 
fiſh. The N arian 22 and ie — el 
teemec among the moſt fovereigh of any ii Nu 
but the es Fee buildings, raiſed over 7 ho touths 'by 
2 when in per ee eee a are ſut 
to go to decay. ar rs. 
have 1 iſſued 1 a bill wage may tordſhi Iv ot Herd 99 1 27 
workmen gging on ſpot, i wake diſ- 
covered pit- cal, eee er heated; 
. th they ſoyadl * Adee that they 
were unab air of the ſouthern parts 
is unwhole — on account of the many lakes and 
marſhes with which jt abounds ; oak q Us the north 
it is mountainous and healthful. tho? in. man 
uncultivated, is fertile in ores wines 4 
weak and ſaffron ; affording. alſo 
and ſeveral of ite mountain Caan 
per, 2 l c. 
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the ſoil, are the principal commodities with which the'in- 


habitants deal with their neighbours ; and they export 
copper and iron, both wrought and unwrought, to a con 
* fiderable amount. This kingdom is ſurrounded by high 
hills, which-incloſe immenſe deſerts, abounding with very 
ſtrong and active wild horſes; the foreſts are filled with 
wolves; the horned cattle are large, and of a white colour. 
The palaces of the nobles are moſt magnificent ſtructures, ' 
and the habitations of the peaſants, on the contrary, as 
miſerable; they, in many parts, dwelling under ground in 
caverns : but, as by an edict of the emperor lately iſſued, 
vaſſalage is totally aboliſhed, the condition of the lower 
claſſes may in time be greatly improved. 
The Hungarians are more given to arms than arts, and 
are generally looked upon as good ſoldiers, being men of 
a ſtrong and well - proportioned body, valiant and daring” 
in their undertakings, but cruel and inſulting when en- 
querors. The military force of this country conſiſts of 
50,000 men. This kingdom was almoſt Wwholly re- 
covered from the Turks, by the ſucceſsful-progrefs of 
the imperial arms, under the late empreſs-queen, whom 
the natives, diſliking the term vf Queen, called King 
Thereſa. They have a diet or parliament; a Hunga- 
rian- office, or chancery, which laſt is at Vienna; and the 
ſtadtholder's council, which comes pretty near the Bri- 
tiſh privy council, at Preſburg. Every royal town has 
its ſenate; and the Geſpan-chafts reſemble juſtices · of 
ace. The emperor has lately introduced a new regu: 
ation into the government of this country. Inſtead of 
the fifty - ſix counties, into which it and its dependem 
provinces were formerly divided, it is now diſtributed 
into ten -circles, which are committed to the care of ag ' 
many Hungarian gentlemen. The ſupreme courts re- 
tain their former titles and privileges at a general diet of 
the nation; but their juriſdiction in their reſpective coun- 
ties is entirely ſuppreſſed. The courts of judicature in 
the ten diſtricts having been found inſufficient, inferior 
tribunals have been eſtabliſhed in 38 of the counties for 
the deciſion of all cauſes between individuals. 
The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is the Roman 
Catholic, though the greater part of the inhabitants are + 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Greeks, - | | 
Here are three archbiſhoprics, viz. Preſburg, Gran, 
and Colocza; and five biſhoprics, namely, Great Wara - 
din, Agria, Veiprin, _ and Five Churches. 25 
I R 7 
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Fernau, Buda, Raab, and Caſchaw, are ſeminaries of 
learning, which are ſometimes called univerſitie. 
The artificial curioſities of this country conſiſt of its 
bridges, baths, and mines. The bridge of Eſſek, built 
over the Danube and Drave, is a continuation of bridges, 
five miles in length, fortified with towers at certain di- 
ſtances. It was an important paſs during the wars be- 
tween the Turks and Hungarians, A bridge of boats 
runs over the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda 
and Peſt; and about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant 
from Belgrade, is the remains of a bridge erected by the 
Romans. One of the moſt. remarkable natural curioſities 
of Hungary, is a cayern in a mountain near Szelitze; 
the aperture of this cavern, which fronts the ſouth, is 
eighteen fathom high, and eight broad; its ſubterra- 
neous paſſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching 
away further ſouth than has been yet diſcovered; as far 
28 it is practicable to go, the height is go fathoms, and 
the breadth 26. In the Bannat of Temeſwar, on the 
bunks of the Danube, lies the famous cavern of Veter- 
ahi, in a ſtupendous rock, where are two large 0 
ings, one of which commands the paſſage of the river, 
and whieh, in time of war, is made uſe of by the Auſtri- 
ant as a garriſon, | * | r 


TRANSYLVANIA, scLAvONIA, CROATIA, 
+ _*\ DALMATIA, MORLACHIA, &c. 


ESE countries are put under one head, becauſe 
no authentic account of their extent and bounda- 
Tits. is to be got; and it is very difficult to fix what part 
of them belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, what to the 
Turks, or Venetians. Tranſylvania, which belongs to 
Auſtria, is bounded on the north by the Carpathian 
mountains, which ſeparate it from Poland; on the eaſt 
by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the ſouth by Walachia ; 
and on the weſt by 2 It lies between 22 and 25 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of north la- 
titude, Its length is about 180, its breadth 120, and 
contains 14,000 ſquare: miles, and” 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants; but ſurrounded on all fides by high mountains, 
The air is wholeſome and temperate ; the produce, ve- 
etables, and animals, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of | 
8 hut the mines, eſpecially thoſe of — and | 
a 


filver, are ſuperior ; and the wine is not equal to the 
Hungarian, Its chief city is Hermanſtadt, a large, Qrong, 
+; ES 4 if an 
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and well-built city; as are Cronſtadt, Clauſemburg, 
and Wiſſemburg. Its interior 8 ſtill partakes 
greatly of the ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of 
many independent ſtates and princes. Papiſts, -Luthers 
ans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahomet- 
ans, and other ſectaries, here enjoy their ſeveral re- 
Iigions. Tranſylvania adds but little to the Auſtrian * 
revenue, ou it exports ſome metals and_falt to 
Hungary. All ſorts of proviſions are very cheap, and 
excellent in their kinds. The ſeat of government is at 
Hermanſtadt; and the governor is affiſted by a council 
made up of Roman Catholics, Calviniſts, and Luther- - 
ans. e diet, or parliament, meets by fummons, and 
receives the barry: one * e * whom of me | 
they are entirely devoted, t they have a liberty of 
making e and repreſentations in caſe of 
e This county is rt of the ancient Dacia; he ha 
18 0 cient Dacia; the inha- 
bitants of which E ed the Roman arms, before 
they could be ſubdued. eir deſcendants retain the 
ſame military character; and during the laſt two wars, 
in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tran- 
ſylyanians did great ſervices; its military force now 
conſiſts of fix regimetits, of 1,500 men each. Herman- 
ſtadt is its only biſhopric ; and the Tranſylvanians at 
preſent ſeem to trouble themſelyes little, either about 
earning or religion, though the Roman Catholic is the 
eſtabliſſied church, The various Tevolutions in their 
vernment prove their impatience under flavery 1,909 | 
in 1784 about 16,000 of them aſſembled, and committe 
great outrages, on pretence of their being oppreſſed by © 
the nobles. ; 644385 iq i Al 
Sclavonia, fituated between 16 and 23 degrees eaſt 
ongitude, and 45 and 47 north latitude, is about 200 
miles long, 60 broad, and contains 10,000 ſquare miles. 
This province produces fome ſilk. The capital is Poſega, 
a biſhopric; befides which, there is another large and 
ſtrongly fortified town, named Peterwaradin, containing. - 
125,000 inhabitants. -  —* . 1 
Croatia, fituated between 1 ; and 17 degrees eaſt Ton- 
Baud and 45 and 47 north latitude, is about 80 miles 
ong, and 70 broad. The natives are in general fix feet 
high, ſtrong, active, and capable of ſupporting the 
greateſt fatigue. The E towns are Carleſtat, the 
capital, and Zagrab, a biſhop's ſe. 9 
Auſtrian Dalmatia and > Wi lie on the up . 
V | . 3 * 0 
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part of the Adrtatic Sea, and conſiſt of 5 diſtrits. The 
principal towns are Segna, the capital, fituated near the 


coaſt, which is a biſhop's ſee, under the archbiſhop of 


| ren ; and Ottoſchatz, a frontier town on the river 
Gatzka, in which the greateſt part of the buildings are 
erected on piles in the water. Tt, 
Hungary and theſe regions, the four laſt mentioned of 
which have 1,400,000 inhabitants, contain a great variety 
of people, differing from each other in every reſpec ; 
being either deſcendants of the remains of various na- 
tions driven hither by the Romans; or of others who 
afterwards helped to overthrow the Roman empire, be- 
fides Turks, Greeks, Arminians, Jews, 2 and 
ſome German colonies. . 


Beſides the aforementioned kingdoms and provinces, 


the emperor poſſeſſes the kingdoms of Galicia and Lodo- 
miria, formed of about four-fifths of Red Ruſſia, - with 
rt of Little Poland and Podolia.; diſtricts ſeized by the 
ate Empreſs Queen, at the partition of Poland. Theſe 
kingdoms, the capital of which is Lemburg, together 
with the Buckowine, a province taken from the Turks, 
are inhabited by about 2,800,000 people. The moun- 
taigous parts contain fine paſture ; the plains are moſtly 
ſandy, but abound in foreſts, and are fertile in corn; 
the mines produce lead, iron, copper, and falt, the 
latter called Wielitſka, eight miles from Cracoy, areof 
amazing. extent, being above 11,000 feet broad, 7,700 


Jong, and 75,0 deep. Many of the excavations are of 
immenſe fize ; and there are ſeveral ſmall chapels, in 


which the altar, cruciſix, and ornaments, are carved/out 
of the ſalt. They have been worked ever ſince the year 
1237, and are inhabited by a large body of people, 
many of whom are born and paſs their lives there, In 
theſe ſalt-works is a conſiderable town, with a church, a 
market-place, and a river; and alſo a remarkable pillar 
of ſalt, called Lot's Wife ; by the moiſture or dryneſs of 
which, the people in the mines can tell whether it be 
fair or rainy above ground. | 

For other Provinces ſubjeft to Auſtria, ſee the NETHER» 
LANDS, and ITALY, 


n 


TL ASTERN or Ducal, and Weſtern or Royal, or as 

ſometimes called Poliſh Pruſſia, ſituated between 52 

and 56 degrees of north latitude, and 16 and 23 12 You 
7 a | Fe 3 © 
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of eaſt longitude, are a 70 miles long, and 1 50 broad, con · 
taining 16, 3 50 ſquare miles, and Sov 1, 700, ooo peo- 
ple; and are bounded on the N. by Samogitia and the 
Baltic; on the 8. by Wartovia,. Polachia, and Great Po- 
land; on the E. by Lithuania; and W. by Upper Saxony. 
Since the year 1719, it is computed that about 34, ooo 
coloniſts have removed thither from France, Swiſſerland, 


and Germany, Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall 


villages, 11 towns, 86 ſeats, 50 new churches, and have 
founded 1000 village-ſchools... _ :- | - 


The capital city is Koningſberg, 940 miles eaſt af 


London (near the Gulph of Dantzie) where there is an 
univerſity, a good harbour, and a citadel, called Frede- 
ricſburg. Memel is a ſea port on the Baltic. The towns 
of Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, though called free 
cities under the protection of Poland, may be reckoned 


as part of the Pruſſian dominions, as the king has ſeized 


upon the territories round them, aud treats them as he 

thinks proper. Steil: apa wnkent 47 - 
The Pruffian dominions, great part of which were ae- 

quired by his late majeſty,” are in general ſituated in Po- 


land, on the N. W.; Sagony, on the N. E.; Bohemia, 


on the E.; Weſtphalia, on the N. W.; and the Nether- 
lands, and Swiſſerland, on the W.; containing in the 
whole near 60,000 ſquare miles, and about. b, ooo, ooo 
of inhabitants. The following are the principal territo- 
ries thereof: Ducal and Royal Pruſſia, ſituated in Po- 
land, the firſt 260 miles long, and 112 broad; the other 
112 long, and 104 broad : the Electorate of Brandenburg, 
iu Germany; 21.5 miles long, and 110 broad, containing 
Altmark, Middlemark, and Newmark: 1 
or Lower Pomerania, 1 50 miles long, and 63 broad : 
part of Swediſh or Upper Pomerania, go miles long, and 
48 broad: Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland,, 46 miles long, 
and 32 broad; Minden, 42 miles in length, and 26 in 
. Gulich, 2 0 long, 75 * was, Duchy 
0 burg, 63 miles long, and 53 broad: Counties 
of Ho np Rheinſtein, the. Fr 

and 10 broad; the latter 10 miles long, and 5 broad + 
County of Tecklenburg, 12 miles long, and 6 broad: 
Principality of Halberſtat, 42 miles long, and 13 broad: 
Duchy of. Cleves, 43, miles long, and a broad: County , 
of Mark, 52 miles long, and 44 hroag: Cou 
Ravenſburg, 38 miles long, and 34 be. 5 the larger 
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part of Guelderland, with the town of 
miles long, and 23 broad: Principality bf Meurs, an 
Note E 4 county 


5 
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ſt 15 miles long, 


County of 


Idres, 3 5 
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county of Lingen, the firſt, 10 miles in length, and 
nearly the ſame in breadth ; the latter 15 miles long, 
and . read: the bailiwiek of Montfort, and ſeveral 
other places in the province of Holland: Lordſhipe of 
" Lavenburg and Butan in Poland: Cotbus, aud five other 
wowus in Lower Luſatia: the city and territory of Halle 
in Saxony, and Lipſtadt in Weſtphalia: the patronage 
of the two Proteſtant nunneries of Hervorden and Quid- 
hnberg, with ſome lordſhips and lands in the counties of 
Weiſſenfells, Merſbrug, and Naumburg: mitheriand, 
of Nentchatel, and county of Valengen,” in ee 
32 miles long, and 20 broad: and the dukedoms of 
Croflen and agendorf, with the diſtrict of Glatz, in 
Sileſia. The principal fortified places in theſe diſtricts, 
are Berlin, the al, containing 160, 00 inhabitants, 
Cuſtrin, Stettin, agdeburg, efel, and Guelders, 
with four univerſities of note, vie, Konin g, Franck - 
fort on the Oder, Duiſburg, and Halſe; and in the 
whole of the Pruſſian domimons, there are reckoned to 
Weib obleFrivery'in/tha ar proper called Prufiia, 
he chief rivers in that * 
are, the Niemen and — vile in Lithuama ; 
and, taking a N. W. courſe, fall into the Baltic; and the 
Viſtula : For an Account 0 No which, ſee POL Ap. 
The king's titles are, of Pruſſia; Margrave and 
Elector of Nandenbarg; Chamberlin of the Empire; 
Duke of Cleves, Magdebu „Pomerania, and Guelder- 
land. © The orders Seen Bod are four, viz. Concord, 
Generoſity, the'Black Ea 5 and Merit. The — 4 
force of 5 Pruſſian majeſty's dominions confiſts; im time 
of peace, of above 180,000 men; the annual revenue 
amounts to upwards of 3,800, oool. ſterling. The eſta- 
bliſhed reli are thoſe of the Lutherans and oy 
niſts; ride c are toſerated. 5 13. 
"The face of the country, and ids p ons, are 
lar to thoſe of Germany: -ahd' m—_— It was fe r 


ſubject to the Teutonic 'kni pon 
Poland; but in the year 15 , Alberts ma ave of 
f the Teutonic Order, put 


Brandenburg, 1 maſter o 
an end to the ſovereignty of the knights, and a ac 
knowledged duke of the Jas part mg Which he 
was to hold as a fief of Potand. . ß 
from the 23 'of Poland; ' 170 was 
pere WK ie oft es 
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2 „ 
ITUATED between 16 and 34 degrees eaſt longi . x 
tude, and 46 and 57 n is 
olcoyy 


bounded on the north by Livoma; the Balti 

and Prufha ; on the ſouth, by Hungary, Turkey, an 
Little Tartary ; by Moſcovy on the eaſt, and Germany 
on the weſt; being 700-miles in length, 680 in breadth, * 
comprifirſy above 160, ooo ſquare a. and containing 

8, $00,000 inhabitants, among which are an amazing num- 
ber of Jews; particularly in Lithuania; where many of 
them are farmers. .. 

Poland is divided into 12 diſtricts, viz, Lithuania in * 
the E. whoſe capital is Wilna, in this duchy is Grodno, 
where the diets, were formerly held; Podolia, 8. E. 
whoſe chief town is Caminieck ; Poliſh Ukraine, 8. E. 
the principal town. of which is Czyrcafly ;  Volhinia, * 
8. E. whoſe chief town is Lucko; part of Red-Ruſſia, 

S. W. whoſe chief town, now ſubject to the emperor, is 
Lemburg; Great Poland, W. whoſe , chief town is 
Gueſna ; Little Poland, W. whoſe chief town is Cracow z - 
Warſovia, near the centre, whoſe chief town is Warſaw, * 
the capital of the kingdom, 760 miles E. from London, 
and has above 80,000 inhabitants; Poleſia, near the 
middle of the kingdom, whoſe chief town is Breſſici; Po- 
lachia, near the centre of the kingd m, whoſe chief town 

is Bielh ; Samogitia, in the north, . whoſe chief town is 
Raſiem ; and Courland, in the north, whoſe chief town is 
Mittaw. This duchy, though accounted a part of Po- 
land, depends entirely upon Ruſſia. 

Poland is, in general, a level country; and the only 
mountains worthy of note are the Carpathian, which ſe- 

arate it from Hungary, The principal rivers are the 
wina, which riſes in Lithuania, takes a weſtern courſe, © 
and falls into the Baltic Sea; the Wilia, which riſes alſo 
in Lithuania, takes a weſtern courſe likewiſe, and falls 
into the ſame ſea; the Viſtula riſes in Sileſia, takes a 
northern courſe, and falls alſo into the Baltic Sea; the 
Dneiper, which riſes in Moſcovy, and the Nieſter, which 
riſes in Red Ruſſia, both take a 8, E. courſe, and fall 
into the Black Sea; the Warta riſes near Cracow, takes 4 
0 courſe from E. to W. and empties itſelf into che Oder; 7 8 
be the Bog riſes in Volhinia, takes a S8. E. courſe, and runs 
% into the Dneiper. The lakes of moſt note, are that. ob 
1; Gopto, and another called Birals, which is reckoned to 
| ; + aye” 
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dye thoſe who bathe in it of a ſwarthy complexion. Its 
ſeas and gulfs are, the Baltic on the N. W. Livonia on 
the N. and Dantzic on the W.: and its capes are thoſe 
of Gapto, on the W. and Olha on the E. In the pala- 
tinate of Cracow is a ſpring which increaſes and decreaſes 
with the moon ; and by applying a candle, may be ſet 


on fire; and if not ſpeedily extinguiſhed, communicates 


itſelf by ſubterraneous paſſages to the roots of trees in a 
neighbouring wood; and about 35 years ago, the flames 
are ſaid to have laſted for three years, before they could 
be entirely extinguiſhed. | | | 
T be air of this country is healthy, moderately tempe- 
rate, and not ſo unſettled as might be expected from its 
northerly ſituation. The north-weſt provinces are very 
fertile, affording grain and fruits, not only enough for 
the inhabitants, but alſo to ſupply the wants of their 
neighbours. In the middle part of this kingdom are 
mines of filver, copper, iron, ſalt, and coals; amethyſts, 
topazes, garnets, black agate, and other precious ſtones, 
beſides great quantities of yellow amber; and foreſts, 
which furniſh great quantities of timber and turpentine, 
wild oxen, bears, wolves, lynxes, beavers, gluttons, 
c. Among the birds is a very fingular ſort called remix, 
which builds a large pendulous neſt, ſhaped like a long 
purſe, at the extremity of ſlender twigs of trees hanging 
over water. 
The Poles ſeldom trouble themſelves with traffic, but 
leave it to the city of Dantzic, and other towns on the 
Viſtula and Baltic, which formerly poſſeſſed a conſider- 
able ſhare of commerce; but fince the Pruſſians obtain- 


eld the controul of the navigation of the Viſtula, they 


country. Dantzic is a republic, governe 


have acquired moſt of the maritime 1 of this 

| by its own 

magiſtrates ;* though its privileges have lately been ſo 

much encroached on by the king of Pruſſia, that it may 
be ſaid in reality to depend upon him. 

The Poliſh gentry are handſome, tall, and well propor- 

tioned, of good complexions, and of ſtrong and vigorous 


' conſtitutions. They are generally reckoned very affable 
and courteous to ſtrangers ; extremely jealous of their 


. - liberties and privileges; but moſt tyrannical to the 


28 


mganeſt ſort of their people, treating the peaſants no 


ter than mere flaves, over whom they have the power 


+ Of life and death. One remarkable quality of this peo- 


pie, is their ſingular care in nv ka their youth in the 
in tongue; which people of moſt Tanks uſually ſpeak 


very 
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tl of t ſex are pro- 
22 a eee Polch . watchful eye 
27 5 ers; and in the province 


C i a Fe daug 
Samo rly,, cy make them we r little | 
5 s be oY ad bind, 70 giye notice where they are, 
hat they are doing.. 
0 curioſities of Poland are the wild peo - 
ple that are en found i in the woods, whither it is 
uppoſed'! 4. patents 55. them in — pore to | 
void. t ars, who often make ineurtions into Fo- 
WA We IF whole WEST Ia vi theſe 
wes are are | mk amon an by hom they arg 
nouriſhed. gfe | thaz WEE en alien 2 7 01 44 
fours, though they ſometimes EE upright. ' T | 
0 4 BiH bf . 9 fe but haye been. ily 10 | 
ing brought into towns and uſed hindly - 
e no ſind. ry, of their former ſavage. lives 
ch.they « carve. to be, hijmpni ized and made conyerſab 
Under the. ee ain to, Kiow, are ſeve 
groth 1 reat hümber of human hodie ee 17205 
1 DT 17 ve been buried many g 
they are neit er fo bard nor ſo black ag 175 
muminies,, It is thought this — Fig alit 
_ owing to. the nature of the foil, which is dry and ſandy ny 
i 1788 crown army was fixed at above 18,000 men; 
s incrcafed to 100,000, The troops oops deloog- 
12 T 1 vely to Poland and a par are indepen 


ant 6 N other, and SO fe 6 ſeparate 5 a 
BOO, the 7 % een 5 re is antrdbrgn 
m litia, called ys Rol le, anni Yi revenue, ofa 


un! is 320, 00 eff ag, excluſive, of 

king” Fro 0%, 5 ich 1s wail ke ; for by 25 * 

meribermerit, nd oſt near one half of her revenue. 
The doctrine of the church of Rome is the . 
rofeſſion here, though all religions haye been tolerat 
ere are two 3 chbitho p$3 viz. Gueſna and Lemburg 


hv ff \ a he ps of | Cracow;- Vileaſei 

4 * Werte Poſnani 1 Lebe, Samodika, W 
ar Brend, Lebus, Cam „ and Sele under 
Lemburg are Fete) Chelm, Kiow, and Caminiec z 
and three e Cracow, Wilna, and Poſnas . 


The conſtitution of Poland not only Nee re- 
public, but 1 ſo, and ſtiled ſuch by the Pules 
themſelyes in their CA. of ſtate ; for the legiſlative power 

of the realm the king, 
ſenate, 


Is lodged 1 in the three eſlates 
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CQUTUATED between 5 degrees welt 100K h longi⸗ 
tude, and 42 and 81 degrees nortl. Eee 
4 — by the Engliſh CHatihef and the Netherlands 90 


te north; by Germany, Swiſſerland. and Italy, Mm the 


eaſt ; by the Mediterranean and the EN n mountains, - 
fouth ; and by the Bay of Biſcay, w ing 600 es 
Jong, "and coo broad; and divided into e 
veruments, containing near 158,000 quare mien 
2 en of inhabitants. 
| | Provinces 
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S A A Bayorine, . Oe: A 
Navarfe and! St. Jean bi de port, Pau. 0x64 a4 
Roufillon, Perpignan. 
Daupbnd, wa ' Grenoble, Vene, nete. 
Burgundy, Don, Treyoux. 
orrain, _ © Nancy, Bar je Due. 
Alſace, Strasburg, 47,000, wb... 
Franché 1 Beſangçon, Dole. 
Poitou, 5 Poitiers, 18,000 ; Lugon, as 
Sainton 


Saintes, St. Jean d' * 
ATE. Rochelle ee, wow 


Arigoumoig,” _ ng N N Angouleime, Cognac. 91 ” 
1 Ne PEE 7 6 

Fre therlands, wes 5,000 ; Dtn. 2 
Berry, Bourges, Iſſoudan, _ * e 
Marche, 7525 r Bae ye 4 
Limoſfin, . Limoges, Tuelle. u re ns 
Mayne, Mans, Laval. 


Perch, © (24 5 i Mortagne, * * 
Tourairle, Tous 25,000 eee. . 
Nivetnois, Ives, Erbe E 
Ven dend, -* © Mouling, Bourbori,” "30 
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Park, the capital of the kingdom, is ed L | 
Seine, 200 miles ſouth-eaſt from a bo 

are high, and the ſtreets narrow, without any pavement 
on the fides ;- which renders it extremely inconvenient 


for fogt-paſſengers Lifle, in French F is thought 
5 to 
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7 be the moſt roars te eſt forũ ication in 
. and was the ma ne "of the famous Vauban; 


. ificence ty, is commonly called 
2 Paris. Bag St 9 — in France TE 1 
* 


the north, Dieppe, e 

Maloes, all in the DH e, Breſt, rient, 

. Rochelle, Bourdeaux, ad Bayonne, on the Atl 8 
; tie 3 ſouth, Marſeilles and Touloni in the ny Remy 9 

The towns of Avignon, near whi * . he e fon 

tain of Vauet oſs ne 

and Carpentras, W r 0 An own 22 / 

fit in Provence, are ſubject to the — . 


right to. them was firnily eſtabliſhed by a formal ceſſion 


made in 1774, at the termination of a diſpute between 
the French court and the Holy See. The chief 8 
in France are, Verſailles, St. Germains, Marli, and 
Fountainbleau, in the Iſſe of France; the os, Lux- 
emburg, and'Les*Tuilleries, in Paris. 

The p e mountains ate, the Pyrenees, which 72 
vide Prince in; the 4% which ſeparate it from 
Italy ; Fura, whi divides Franche Comte from Swil: 
ſerland ; Auvergne, in the province of that name; 1 
the Cevennes, in Languedoc. The rivers of moſt note 
way the Seine, which riſes in Burgundy, and running N. W. 

Paris and Rouen, falls into the Engliſh Channel at 
Hare de Grace; the Loire, Mhich, running N. and at- 
terwards N. W. by Orleans, falls into the Bay of Biſcay 
below Nantes, its courſe being about goo miles ; he 
Garonne, which riſes in the Pyrenees, and runnin N. W. 
falls into the Bay of Biſcay ; the Rhone, which riſes in 
Swifſerland, rums S. W. to Lyons, and then running on 
due S, falls into the Mediterraneap ; on the banks of this 
river ſmall pieces of ſolid gold are found; the Ya}, which 
riſes in the Alps, runs 8. and falls into the Mediterra- 
nean; the Charante, which riſes in Limoſin, runs W. and 
falls into the Bay of Biſcay; as does the Adour, which. 
riſes in'Gaſcony, i and runs from E. to W.; the Soaue 
riſes in Picardy, runs a N. W. courſe, and falls into the 
Engliſh Channel; the " Rhine riſes in the Griſons, and 


runs N. W. into the German ocean; the Menſe riſes in 


Champagne, runs N. and empties itſelf. into the ſame 


ocęan; as does the Seheld, which riſes in Picardy, and 


runs a N. E. courſe. The vaſt advantage which ariſes to 
France from thoſe rivers, is ge the” artificial 


rivers and emp which form the 2 glory of the Fg. 
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of- Lewis XIV. That of Languedoc was begun in the 
year 1666, and completed in 1680: it was intended for a 
communication between the ocean and the Mediterranean, : 
for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; but though - 
it was carried on at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, 
over hills and vallies, and even through a mountain, in 
one place, it has not anſwered that purpoſe., By the ca- 
nal of Calais, travellers eafily paſs by. water from thence 
to. St, Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other, 
places: The canal of Orleans runs a courſe of 18 leagues, - 
to the immenſe benefit of the public and royal revenue. 
France abounds with other canals of the like kind, which 
render her inland navigation inexprefibly commodious 
and beneficial. | Few lakes are found in this country. 
There 1s one at the top of a hill near Alegre, which the 
vulgar report to be bottomleſs, There is another at Iſ- 
| ſoire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which, if a 
» ſtone is thrown, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. The prin- 
cipal mineral waters are, thoſe of Bagneres, Bareges, and 
Bagueiis, which lie near the borders of Spain, under the 
Pyrenees ; Sultzbach in Alſace, -Forges in Normandy, 
and Aigne in Auvergne. Act the latter place is a ſpring 
which boils, with a noiſe like that of water thrown upon 
lime, and is of ſo poiſonous a nature, that it inſtantly 
kills thoſe birds that drink of it. 
The air in the interior parts is mild and ſalubrious, but 
in the northern provinces, the winters are colder than in 
England. The ſoil is excellent, and produces plenty of 
corn, and many excellent ſorts of wine, and oil, * 
The manufactures of France conſiſt of toys, hats, pa- 
per, thread, lawns, lace, cambrics, woollen and filk ma- 
nufactures, tapeſty, velvets, &c. This country pro- 
duces alabaſter, b marble, jaſper, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, chalk, oker, and turquois ſtones, | | 
There is no nation where the art of war is better un- 
derſtood than in France. There is a royal military aca- 
demy, eſtabliſhed purpoſely for training up 5300 youn 
gentlemen at a jme. In time of peace, the crown 0 
France maintains above 130, ooo regulars, and 70, ooo 
militia; but at a very ſmall expence, the pay of the com - 
mon men being little more than two-pence half. penny 
r day. In time of war, 400,000 have been brought 
into the field, Their navy conſiſts of above 25o veſſels 
of war, The nett revenue is about 18 millions ſterling, 
Few countries can boaſt of more valuable remains of 
antiquity than France, Father Mabillon has given 
| 4 "IN mo 
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moſt curious account of the ſepulchres of the Frenctt © 
kings, as far back as Pharamond'; and ſome of them 
' when brokeiopen, were found to'cohtain ornaments and 
_ jewels of value, At Rheims, and other parts of France, 
| are to be ſeen triumphal arches; but the moſt entire is at 
Orange, in Provence; ſuppoſed to be erected on account 
gf the victory obtained over the Cimbri, and erte, 
by Caius Marius, and Luctatius Catullus. After Gaul 
was reduced to a Roman province] the Romans adorned' - 
it-with magnificent edifices, both civil and ſacred ; ' forne- ” 
of which are more entire than my- to be met with in 
Italy itfelf.! The runs of an amphitheatre are to be 
found at Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, 
However, exhibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient 
architecture of any place in France; - The famous 
Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan age, by the 
Roman | colony of Niſmes, to convey a ftream of 
watet between two mountains, for the uſe of that city, 
and is freſh td this day: it conſiſts of three bridges, or 
tiers of arches, one above another; the height is 174 ſeet, 
and the length extends to 723 feet. The moderns are in- 
debted for this, © and many other 2 5 aqueducts, 
to the ignorance of the ancients, that all ſtreams will 
riſe as h gf as their heads. Many other remains of an- 
2 are found at Niſmes; but the chief are, the tem- 
Lg of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtil! viſible; the amphi- 
catre, called Les Arenes; thought to be the fineſt and 
moſt entire of the kind of any in Europe; above all, the 
houſe erected by the emperor Adrian; called the Maiſon 
Carre. The architecture and ſculpture of this buildin 
is fo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt 
ignorant; and it is ſtill entire, being very little affected 
either by the ravages of time or the havoc of war, At 
Paris may be ſeen the remains of the palace, or Thermæ, 
which was built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the 
Apoſtate, about tlie year 3 5, after the ſame model as the 
baths of Diocleſtan. The remains of this ancient edifice 
re many arches, and within them a large ſaloon. It is 
fabricated of a xind of maſtic, the compoſition of which 
is not now known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of * 
free-ſtone and bricks. At Arles in Provence, is an obe- 
lik, of oriental granite, which is 52 feet high, and ſeven 
feet diameter at the baſe, and all'of one ſtone. At Ly- 
ons are the remains of a temple, built by the fixty na- 
tions in Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the Romans. 
The paſfage Cut througttthe middle of a rock near Bri- 
2; © PSP 185 -  angon, 
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angon, in Danphins,' is thought to be a Roman work, if 
not of greater antiquity, : round Buckler of maſſy 
ſilver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being 20 inches 
in diameter, and weighing 21 pounds, contaming the 
ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval with 
that great general. Near Poitiers is a ſtone of a prodi- 
gious fize, ſupported by four pillars; but the cauſe of 
its erection is not known. It would be endlefs totre- 
count the different monuments of antiquity to be found 
in France. ” ; Y 142. 94 1 28 | . 

Among the natural curioſities are the following: 
Near Grenoble, there is a fountain which emits — and 
blue flames, that burn · paper, ſtraw, and wood ; but 
have no eſſedt on gun · po der. About 8 leagues from 
this place is an inacceſſible mountain, in the form of a 
reverſed pyramid. At Tremoulac is a rivulet, faid to 
he inflammable. In the year 1788, a hill in the peninſula, 

called-Cotencin, in Normandy, ſuctdenly burſt, and pour- 
ed forth à torrent of water mixed with ſand; earth, and. 
broken ſtones. In the environs of Briangon, manna, 
which falls in the night and diſſolves at ſun- riſe, is ga- 


thered from a Rind of fir-tree.' - 1 
Their univerſities and public 2 have received an 
irreparabſe loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, wlio- 


made the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular 


ſtudy, and taught them all over France. The univerſi-. 


ties are in number 26; An, Angers, Arles, Avighon, / 
Beſangçon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, _ 
Fleche, Moritatiban, * Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Or- 
leans, Paris, at Poitiers, Point Mouſon, Richlieu, 
Rheims, Soiſſons, Statburg, Thoulouſe, and Valence. 
There are ſix academies in Paris, namely, the French 
academy, that of painting and ſculpture, of belles let- 
tres, of the ſciences, of architecture, and of ſurgery 31. 
two royal ſocieties, of agriculture and phyſie; with“ 


about 30 academical inffitutions in various capitals. 


There zue 42 acchbiſhops and diſhiops ;/ che principal 
of Which are, Lyons, who' is. a count and primate f 


France, under who are the biſhops of Autun, Langres, 


Macon, and Challen; 2. Sens, who is primate of France 
and Germany, under whom are Troyes; Auxerre, and 
Nivers ;” 3. Paris, à duke and peer of the realm, under 
whom aft Chartres, Orleans, aud Meaux; 4. Rheims, 
a duke, peer, and le — of . 4 _ whom... 
are Soiſſons, Lach, Chalons, Noyons, Beauvais, Amiens, 
Split and Bowlogne'; 5 Rouen, che primate of Nor- 
225887 . 
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mandy, under whom are Bayeux, Evereux, Avranches, 
Sees, Lieux, and Coutances ; 6. Fours, under whom 

is Mapts, It is computed that there are 750 great con · 
vents of monks, 300 of nuns, beſides. many inferior; 
and the number of eccleſiaſtical perſons, of bath ſexes, is 
eſtimated at,200,000, who! enjoy a revenue of five mil- 
lions ſterling. 2 f f 464] * 1 ene fe] ZI bt Ten: 
The French in general are nimble and active; a gay 
ſprightly people, who bear mis fortunes patiently, and 
uſually preſerve their vivacity in the loweſt circ $ + 
They are moſt of the Roman Catholic - perſtakon ;; for 
ſuch as were Proteſtauts were: obliged either to turn Pa- 
piſts or quit that country; on which account ſeveral 
thouſand families ſettled in England, Holland, and other 
Proteſtant countries, carrying with them ſeveral valu- 
able manufactures. NA ban 
The French nobility are of four kinds; 1. the princes 
of the blood ; 2. dukes and counts, peers of France; 3. 
the ordinary nobility; 4. the nobility lately made. The 
rw prince of the blood is the perſon who ſtands next to 
e crown after the king's ſons. - The knights pf the, 
Holy Ghoſt are ranked among the higher nobility, as 
are the governors and lieutenants general of proyinces. 
In France there are three order:; firſt, that of St. Mi- 
chael, inſtituted in 1469, and though originally com- 
poſed only of thirty-ſix knights, was afterwards enlarged 
to a hundred. A perſon muſt be a knight of this order 
before he can enter into that of the, Holy, Ghoſt, which 
is the ſecond-order, This 48 founded in 1578, by 
Henry III. and is compoſed,of h perſons, exclu- 
five of the ſovereign; and conter Iy on princes 
the blood, and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, 
the order of St. Lewis, which was inſtituted in the year 
1693, by Lewis XIV. merely for military merit, and is 
worn by almoſt every officer. 
This kingdom was founded by Pharamond, in the 
year 420, under. whoſe deſcendants it continued-to 75625 * 
when Pepin became king; his family ge erned till 987, 
when it Fel to Hugh Capet, whoſe deſcendants reigned = 
till 1328, when the houſe of Valois aſcended the throne, 
with which it continued tal 1 589, when Henry the IVth, - 
' juſtly ſtiled the Great, introduced the branch of Bourbon, 
The French were a free people till the reign of Lewis 


1 


XIII. and atmoſt every province had its parliament, with- 
out whoſe conſent no buſineſs of copſequence could, be 
done; but cardinal. Richlieu, by, his po 91 55 78 
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rendered Lewis. XIII. abſolute over his ſubjects- No 
| edict, however, is valid till it is regiſtered by the parlia 
ments. In 1789, the three eſtates. being aſſembled, by 
an almoſt unanimous riſing of the people, the — 
power of the French monarch has been greatly curtaile 
and ſome new regulations adopted for the greater ſecu- 
rity of the liberty of his ſubjects. No female is ever ſuf- 
fered, by their law, to aſcend the throne. The king's 
title is, ki of France and Navarre ; and he is ad- 
dreſſed by the ſtile of His Moſt Chriſtian Mazeſty ; and 
his eldeſt fon is ſtiled the Dauphin. | | 


 $WISSERLAND, 


S between 6 and 11 degrees eaſt longi- 
tude, and 45 and 48 degrees north latitude, is 
bounded by Germany on the. north and eaſt; by Italy 
on the ſouth ; and by France on the weſt ; being 260 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth, containing near 
13,000 ſquare miles, and 3,000,000 of inhabitants, It 
is divided into 13 cantons, and the Swiſs allies and ſub- 
jects; namely, The Proteſtant cantons of Zurich, Bern, 
Ball, and Scaaffhauſen ; the Roman Catholic cantons 
of Lucern, Friburg, Soleure, or Solothurn, Switz, Uri, 
Underwalden, and Zug; Glaris, and Appenzell, in 
which both religions are tolerated. Each canton has a 
capital of its own name, except Uri and Underwalden, 
whoſe chief towns are Altorf and Stantz. The firſt of 
the cantons is Zurich, the capital of which, ſituated on a 
lake of the ſame name, is one of the fineſt cities of Swiſs 
ſerland, and famous for its manufactures of crapes. In 
the arſenal of this town is ſhewn. the arrow of the fa- 
mous William Tell, the author of the Swiſs indepen- 
dence, which was brought about in the following man · 
ner; In the year 1300, Greſler, the Auſtrian governor 
of the country, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to which he 
ordered the natives to pay the ſame re as to himſelf. 
Tell being obſerved. to paſs frequently without taki 
Notice of the hat, the tyrant condemned him to be hanged; 
unleſs he hit an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain 
diſtance, with an arrow. Tell hit the apple; and, be- 
ing aſked the meaning of another arrow, ſtuck in his 
belt, he replied, that it was intended for Greſler's heart, 
if he had killed his ſon. Tell upon this was ordered to 
priſon; but making his eſcape, he watched his oppor · 
tunity, and ſhot the goyernor ; which was the ſignal for 
Ea oor noo a revolt, 
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a revolt, that had ſor ſome time been concerted. But 
the largeſt and moſt powerful canton is Bern, which is 
able to raiſe 100, ooo men. It is divided into two parts; 
the firſt of which, and the largeſt, is called the German 
country, . becauſe the inhabitants of it —_ nothing but 
High- Duteh; and the other is called the Roman coun- 


try, or the country of Vaud, in which the natives ſpeak 
no other language than the French. | 


Bafil, by many accounted the capital of Swiſſerland, a 
fine large city, ſeparated into two unequal parts by the 


Rhine, is celebrated · for being the place where paper 
- was invented, and is alſo remafkable becauſe all the 


clocks are ſet an hour too faſt, in commemoration of a 
conſpiracy againſt its liberties, which was diſconcerted by 


a man ſetting the town clock forward; by which means the 
different parties of the conſpirators ſeparated, each think- 


ing he had outſtayed the appointed time. There are 
ſeveral ſmall diſtricts which were admitted by the 13 
Cantons into their covenant, not as confederates or al- 
lies, but as mere ſubjects, viz. Baden, Bremgarten, Mel- 
1ingen; Rheinthall, Thurgau, Lugano, Locarno, Men- 
dris, and Maggia. The capitals of Rheiuthall and Thur- 

u are Rheineck and Frowanfield; the others are of the 


names as the diſtrifts they belong to. Baden, fo 


named from the hot-baths wherewith. nature has. ſtored 


it, was formerly a wealthy, well-built, and fortified city, 


but in the civil war of 1712, the inhabitants having de- 
clared for the Roman Catholics againſt the Proteſtants, 
the cantons of Zurich and Bern demoliſhed its fortifi- 


cations," and ſeized upon its government. It is famous, 


owever, on account of being the place of the gene 
meeting of the Cantons and their allies, and for the treaty 


of peace coneluded there in 1714, between the German 


empire and France. There are other diſtricts and go- 


vernments, called the Swiſs Allies, who have made each 
4 ſeparate alliance with the Cantons, and at different 
times. Theſe are the republics of Griſons, Valais, Ge- 
deva, St. Gallen, Tockenburg, Neufchatel, Mulhauſen, 
| andthe abbey of St; Gallen, befides the diftrifts of Chi- 


avanna, Bormio, and Valteline,- which are ſubject to the 


Griſons. 'Neufehatel, together with the county of Va- 
lengen, is unter the protection of the kitig of Pruſſia, - 
Who appoints a our ; but the ſtates make laws, 


raiſe taxes, and chuſe the magiſtrates, Geneva is a 
large and fine city, containing about 24;000 inhabitants, 
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miles long, and about 122 broad. This republic became 
Proteſtant in 1 53 5, and in 1.546 was admitted into the 
Swiſs alliance. By a revolution in the year 1789, the 
ancient form of goverument, of which the Gene vans had 
been deprived for ſome years, was reſtor eu. 
Swiſſerland abounds with high mountains, the princi- 
pal of which are Jura, St. Gothard, and Mount Blanc, 
which is the higheſt, and acquired its name becauſe it is 
covered with eternal ſnow. Some of them are covered 
with ice and ſnow all the year round; others with trees 
and paſture, where the peaſants drive their cattle to feed, 14 
as it were, above the clouds. Some mountains are very if 
incommodious to the inhabitants; many of them look 198 
with a terrible aſpect, as if they were every moment 1 
ready to fall; upon others, the thick woods harbour 
bears and wolves, who do a great deal of miſchief among | 
the cattle. In the Alps, the difference of ſeaſons in one 74 
and the ſame climate is very remarkable; for travellers 1 
may, in one day, meet with winter on the tops of the | | 


mountains; the ſpring on the lower part of them, with 


digte ures; and hay - time and harveſt in the 
vallies. | | 

About two from F „there is a little her- | 
mitage, formed by the hands of a ſingle hermit, who. | 
laboured upon it for 25 years; and is, perhaps, the 43 
greateſt curioſity of the kind in the world, as it contains 


a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in length, 12 in breadth, 
and 20 feet in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, a 
other apartments, with the altar, benches, flooring, 
cieling, all cnt out of the ſolid rock. The ruins of 
Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length from 
mount Jura to the banks of the lake Leman, are ſtill 
diſcernible, In 1785, ſome houſes at Vivay, near the 
lake of Geneva, ſuddenly ſunk into the lake, owing to 
the ground giving way. | W 18 
The principal lakes are thoſe of Geneva and Con- 
ſtance; befides which there are thoſe of Lucern, Zu- 
rich; Neufchatel, Bienne, Biel, and Thun. The moſt 
remarkable rivers in | $wifſerland are the Rhine, which 
has its ſource in the Alps, and from thence takes its | 
courſe into Germany; the Rhone, which has its ſourte 
in the mountains near Valais, and takes its courſe thro? 1 
the lake of Geneva into France; about 27 miles from 
Geneva, it runs under ground for the ſpace of 50 s; 
and the Aar, Which flo re er the middle of Swiſſer- 
land into the Rhine i Aug. $40 een 
een a ; Swiſſerland 
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Swiſſerland has very little trade; the manufactures 
are linen, lace, ſtockings, gloves, filks, velvets, and 
woollens, which, together with the fruits of the earth, 
are chiefly conſumed at home. The mountains contain 


mines of iron, . chryſtal, and ſulphur; and likewiſe mar, 


caſites, falſe diamonds; and other ſtones. Here are' five 


univerſities, / Viz. Bern, Baſil, Lauſanne, Zurich, and 


Geneva. Ret] | v 1h; 
The Swiſs are a plain honeſt people, true and faithful 
to their word; courageous, ſtrong, and excellent ſol- 
diers, As to their government, they have neither prince 
not ſtadtholder to preſide in their councils of ſtate ; each 
canton, and ally of the canton, is governed by its own 
magiſtrates: m ſome, the government is in the hands of 
but a few; and in others, it is in the hands of the peo- 
ple. In matters of great importance, not only the can- 
tons, but alſo the Swiſs allies, are convened together. 
On any: emergency they can raiſe 300,000 men in 
a ſhort time; for every Swiſs is a ſoldier for his country, 
and is enliſted as ſuch when fixteen years of age. When 
a ſignal of danger is given by are on the neighbouring 
hills, he muſt go immediately to his place of rendezvous, 
and carry with hiai four pounds of lead, two pounds of 
powder, and proviſion for eight days. 
r OR UA 

„ EALED between 37 and 42 degrees north lati- 
tude, and 7 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, is bound - 

ed on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and oh 
the north and eaſt by Spain; being about 300 miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth, and contains near 424000 


ſquare miles, and 2,300,000 of inhabitants. This king - 0 
dom is diyided into eight provinces : 2 zortb, Entre Min- 
- hoe Douro (between the rivers Minho and Douro), 


and Tralos Montes, (the other ſtde the mountains); 
2.middle, Beira and Eſtremadura; 4 ſouth, Entre Tajo, 


between-the ,T agus). Gusdiana, Alentajo, - (the other: 


( | | 

fide the Tagus), and Algarva. , The principal towns 
axe, Braga, c 
ro) Miranda, Coimbra, Liſbon, Saint Ubes, Evora, 
Portalegre, Lagos, and Tavora. Liſbon, the capital, 
is thought to contain 180, ooo inhabitants. Great part 


N was ruined by an earthquake, which alſo ſet the temaind- 


ich F- — 


manner, 


er on fire, upon All- Saints- day, 1755 3: flace wh 
riod it has been nearly rebuilt in an;elegadt 


1 


SS #4 „ 


porto (near the mouth af the river Dou - 


r 


5 


* 


manner, nie n ntagpiſicrnt 1 
and Flle Bild Walcher 1 fituation (ring, from the 
1 755 inthe fo 


93 a creſcent) renders its appearance 


and ſuperb; and it is accounted the 


ee niger port in 88 next to London and 
be city of Oporto, containing about 


5 7275 7 bk — on a great trade with En gland. 
eſpecially for the wines. ſo well known by the name 'of 


ot. " " a ki £4 LS | * 4Jin# Bb: 


The promontofies or capes of Portugal. are, G 


ly o/ near the mouth of the river of that name 765 


ca, at the north entrande of the Tagus; Cape 
Lihchel, at & the 1 858 entrance of the ſame river; and 
Cape St. Vincent, on the ſouth-weſt point of Algarva. 


The bays are, thoſe. of 1 Cadoan or St. Ubes, ſouth of 


Liſbon, and Lagos Bay in Algarva. The 


princi 
mountains in Portugal = thoſe which ſeparate Algarva 


from Alentajo, thoſe in Tra los Montes, and the rock of 
Liſbon. F. the Rivers, ſee Spal.) There are ſome me- 
diciaal 


baths.in 1 province o 


Portugal abounds in wiue _T oil ; but, on account of 
its many hills and mountains, corn. is ſcarce; with which 
it is ſupplied from other countries, Their fruits are the 
ſame as in Spain, but not ſo high flavoured. In the 


Nane of à caguchin convent, near Caſtle Branco, in 


entajo,; the tea: tree flouriſhes in the open air. This 
country contains mines, variety of gems, marbles, and 
mill-ſtones,, and a fine mine of ſalt· petre near Liſbon. 
The cattle.and poultry are indifferent, but the ſea-fiſh 
excellent. The air, eſpecially about Liſbon i is reꝛkoned 
ſoft and beneficial: 4 ag Ve patients, and not ſo 
ſcorching. as that of Spain, being refreſhed by the ſea 


breezes. 1 * foreign trade of = Portugueſe is'very* 


con fiderable ſpecially with England, with whom they 
Rs. t cr i 21 falt, and xuit. for Britiſh man- 
A Alek to ke colonies in; Aa, Africa, 

FIR f plantations; in,;Brafily-in South 


N e fly nch, viel ding goldyfilvery-dia-. 


1 10 r, tobacco, copper, indigo, dying 3 owes 


gum drugs. It is computed, that che ki 

ich dk & 27 Na that country, amounts annu- 
ally to 3 ling, notu ing the vaſt con- 
cid, 08 NT plantations on the eaſt and weſt 
coaſt g 1 9 from whence they = 
0 hon, and Yayes, _ They. carry: un I wi 


- a | 
Cs . 
| 


$. —7 — miles from Laſbon, and 79 0 


— 
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 fiderable erde jth the Ben ue 165 
w=_ of Goa, itheir , and _ 1 h Fra) 
At Liſbon re = patriarch; whois genera 0 e 
birth ny under whom there aye 
Braga, Evora, and Liſbon.” 52 88 or 
theſe has ten ſuffragan! biſhops che ſecond 
the laſt ten, including thoſe of de Partyguele 85 
ments abroad. . The are Coimbra, founded 
in 1291, WA — Dennis; Evora, founded in 1559; and 
the college nobles at Liſbon, where the young no- 
bility are m——— in every brunch of polite > Sting 
and the ſciences: - All the books that did belong to the 
baniſhed je ſuits are kept there; and the Enꝑliſn indie: 
is taught in this ſeminary. Here is -alfo 'an academy 
where young gentlemen are educated in the ſcience of 
engineering. he otity religion openly profeſſet here is 
the Roman Catholic ; and though there are à great 
8 2 they, ay well as the : Froteſtants, muſt 
very Ie . f 
„Theeusädes of this ar ured the remains of 
ſome caſtles in the Mooriſn taſte; the Roman +, / any 
aqueduct at Coimbra, almoſt entire; the walls of San- 
tureen; the church and monaſtery near Liſbon, where the 
of 2 are buried,” and ſeveral monaſteries dug out 
the hard rock. To theſe we may add, that her pre- 
majeſty is poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond, found 
in i. Bradl that ever was perha pros ſeen in the world. Some 
very ancient haths' have lately been diſcovered in the 
vs a of St. one pour de Caldas, woe 3 R 
| were once a valiant arid note 
2 ſkil in e Pat for their dif- 
coveries and conqueſts ii Africa, Afia,, and America; 
but have degenerated ever fince the year 1578, when 
their king, Sebaſtian; periſhed in an engagement fright 
Moors; ſoon after which they became tributary to 
5 Spain, but freed themſelves b ere in 1640. At 
= preſent, Portugal is bu little better than a kingdom of 
T | monte, and uns, .O amount to wöre tllan 
2 $6,000; and almoſt entirely de vor the ſubſtance $f the 
wichout being in condition" of e 
| traſt ſerviee in its mo e züge) es 
| | Thoſe people of whom excellent troop 3 0 = 
F _ obſerviug n  Haketlgeſs 
r to 


4 + now pr = ns, idl Bord Tar 155 
IF igious life; bod afe, for the mdſt pati turned 
pris die, or fir. Te younger lune bude ue 


et: : bility, 
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bility, who uſed-to-make officers of houoyr and courage, 
now” aſpire to nothing more than a valuable benefice in 


ben ben and might at this time, have, per- 


of the Indies, or commander in 
. of th the armies, is nothing more than an inquiſitor- 
—— This is attributed to the weakneſs of their mo- 


parchy, which renders them inactive, for fear of their more 
powerful neighbours,” and has been the ſource of many 
vices. They ate repreſented as ungrateful, Ia ay 


and revengeful; more ſuperſtitious. and 


the Spaniards, whom in general they very m reſems way 


ble. The Portugueſe nobility live in great ſtate and 
ſplendor ; but the poorer fort of penple are in a moſt. 
wretched - condition; have hardly any furniture at wy 3 
and, like the Moors, they ſit — leg 4 on the 

The Portugueſe government formerly depended chief 
for protection on England; and — bo x oleted bo 


their arm and fleet. Their land forces do not exceed 


15,0 men, and thoſe ill-diſciplined ; their 
navy eonfiſts! but of about 40 veſſels. The annual re- 
venue is near three millions ſterling, For ſome years 
paſt they have behaved ungrate fully to the Engliſh, wha 
always were their beſt friends, and embraced the 10 
of their greateſt fqes; the Spaniards;; and have lately 
acceded to Ihe family compact. The crown of Portugal 
8 way -cortes or ſtates l 18 a — 
0 ug their aſſent to every new regulation with re 
to 5 — v and in this the are uſually indulged. 
The king's titles ate King of Portugal: and the Al- 
garves, Lord of Guinea; and 4 60 the Navigation, Conqueſt, 
and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. 
Theil laſt king but one was complimented by the pope, 
with · the — of His Moſt Faithful Majeſty, That.of 


the heir apparent is, Prince of Braſil. The titles and 


1 t the nobilit are much the ſame with thoſe 
pe for thood are that of Chriſt, 


9 Phe orders 
der of James and the Order of Aviea. All thoſe N 
orders have very ſmall commanderies and revenues. The 


order of Malta has likewiſe 2 3 eee in . 


i ee 7 418 
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ITUATED: 3 10 degrees weſt, and 3 eaſt 
itude, and 36 and 44 degrees north lacitode, is 

4 weſt ie by Port and the aj Ocean; by 
the 1 * by the Bay of * 


— — - 
* * 
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and che Pyrenean mountains on the north; and: by be 
Straits of Gibraltar on the ſouth. Its length ig about 
800 miles, and its breadth 500, containing near 1 30% q 
| = uare miles, and about 16,5004000 inhabitants. It is / 
vided into 14 parts: 6 north; Galicia, Aſturia, Biſcay, 
with Guipuſcoa and Alava; Navarre,- Arragon, and 
Catalonia, middle, Leon, Eſtremadura, Old and New 


1 Caſtile, and alencia; 3 ſouth, Andaluſia, Granada, and 


Murcia. The chief towns are, 2. Barcelona, in Catalonia, 
a large and handſome ſea- port, containing i 15,000 inha - 


bfſtants, and where an extenſivo commerte is undes, 


2. Salamanca, in New Caſtile ; 3. Eſcurial, in Lievn, 


a ou eee and 
in Europe, and coft 300,000. 
Ned big  aliding oe! 4. Madrid, in New . Eile the capi- 


tal, which ſtands about the middie of the kingdom, ſur- 
rounded with bigh mountaing, contains about 8 
e N i & here is very — but it 14. : 
t lodgings, ing extreme 0 
pl aj ſtrangers into the Sana and there: is no ſuch. 
thing as either tavern, — or newe- paper, ex- 
cept the Madrid Gazette, to be found i in the whole — 
5. Toledo, in New Caſtile, on the river Tagus N 6. 
3 = — 14 ax the principal manufa 
Spaniſh ſnuff is carried on, w conſtantly — 5 
,000 men, and 200 mules; is inhabited by rg 
ople; 5. Cadiz, containing near 100, 00 pe 
Btuated in Andaluſia, near the Straits. of — 
remarkable for its good harbour, which is: Hee od by 
ſhips" from all parts; and where there is a cat 


that was upwards of 70 years building; 8. Gibraltar, i 

5 Andaluſia, fituated upon a rock in t 2 6. W. of 8 
is reckoned. one of che e caſtles in the 2 uy 
was thought to be impregna 


e till the year 8 
it was taken by the Eoglifh ; and it has been 
eſſion ever finee, notwithſtand; * united. — 

of France and Spain, both by ſea land. On the ä 
nde of the rock of Gibraltar, is a of bones, was yrs? 
all izes, belonging to various animals, ineruſtated in a 
Oo calcareous ſtone, The other towns. of note are 

in Bika, F in Galicia; Oviedo, in Aſturia; Bilboa, 

Biſcay; Pampeluna, Navarre; Sata — 8 
Leon, in t 
remadura; Bu "mn Di 
80,090 oa 


| in 000 in Arra 
| ig 0 e 
Cafiile; ; Valencia, inhabited 


cant, ip Valencia'; mo 3 0 — 


1 
+. ; ae! 
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a 
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inhabitants, and Malaga, in Granada, 40,0. Mut- 
. en 492000 PR people, and. Carthagena, in Murcia. On 
the eaſt of Spain are the iſlands of Yyica, Majorca, and 
Minorca, Fhe capital of Minorca is Citadella, though 
Port Mahon is 'a town of greater conſequence, ou àc- 
count of a My commodious harbour. 
Excepting during the equinoctial rains, che air of $ 
is dry and erode, but exceſſive hot, in the ſou 


provinces, in June, July, Auguſt, and September. The 


vaſt mountains that run through Spain, are, 'howeve! 
very beneficial to the inhabitants, by the refreſhing 


breezes that come from them in the ſouthermoſt parts; 


though thoſe towards the north and north · eaſt are in 2 
winter very cold. The principal mountains are the f 
renees, which extend near 200 miles in length, from t 
Bay of Biſca ay to the Mediterranean; the Cantabrian, 
which extend from the Pyrenees to the Atlantic Ocea 
8. of Cape Einiſterre; the hill of Gibraltar, at the'ſou! 
point of the kingdom; the mountains of Oca, Guadar- 


and Cardona, which' laſt is an immenſe rock of ſalt z 
and Montſerrat, an enormous -maſs of ſpiring rocks, 
reſembling fieeples, fourteen miles in circumference, 
fituated in the middle of a plain thirty ales from Bar- 
celona, and inhabited only by pores and hermits, who 
have here a famous convent, to which ſeven thouſand 
pilgrims have -reforted in a day. Over the nes 
there ate only five narrow paſſages into France ; that 
over the paſs that ſeparates Roufillon from Catilonia 
has been greatly improved, as it formerly required the 
ſtrepgth of 30 men to ſupport, and _—_ as many oxen 


to drag up a carria oh four $ —_ do- * 
eaſe. K A Landforne Bridge, 247 2 on 


has latety been eredel he acr * pots + 
Ronda, in the province of Aodelofts 

The moſt remarkable rivers are, 1. Minho, whi 
runs 8. W. ro Galicia, 2, Douro, Tunnj 


through Portu Tajo, or Tagus, which likewiſe 
e ee, 1 tang 


New Caftile, — eight leagues under ground, and aſter- 
Wards enters W al; . Guadal gives, which runs 


Ocean; 6. Ebro, W riſes in Leon, runs 8. E. and 
falls into the Mediterranean, near Tortoſi; 2. Segura 
Tifes in Andilufia, and runs eaſtward thro? 7atencia 3 
8. Guadtlariar uns its ſource 7 and falls ige 


rama, which ſeparate the two Caſtiles; Sierra- Morena, 


ortagal; 4. Guadiana, which riſes in 


through Seville. thele rivers fall into the Aﬀantic | 


' 
8 
= 
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the ſea near the city of Valencia; 9. Tinto, the qualities 
of which are extraordinary, riſes in Sierra Morena, and 
empties itſelf into the Mediterranean near Huelva, hav- 
ing. the name of Tinto given it from the yellow colour 
of its waters, which harden the ſand in a moſt Aden 
manner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and reſt upon 
another, they both become in a year's time tn. | 
united. No trees or plants will grow -oh the s of 
this river, nof any fiſh hve in its ſtream. The waters 
ul worms in cattle ; but no animals willogy drink of 
it, except goats. By the influx of other ſtreams, it 
changes its nature and appearance long before it falls 
into the ſea. At Segorbe, in Valencia, is a remarkable 
copious fountain of clear wholeſome water, which petri- 
Fes wood; and in the ſame province, near the. ſea-ooaſt, 
is the lake of Abulfera. Near Aranjuez, a royal 2 
on the Tagus, is the lake of Antigola, ſurrounded by 
mountains, to which lake, in 1789, a brigantine and 
frigate, each of 14 guns, beſides ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, 
were conveyed a quarter of a league over land, by order 
of the king of Spain, A canal has lately been begun 
near the Efcurial, which is to join the Tagus, afterwards 
the Guadiana, and terminate at the Guadalquiver. The 
chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna, com- 
monly called che Groyne, Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Car- 
Ang, icant, Altea, Valencia, Roſer, and Majorca, 
in the iſlaud of that name. There are ſome excellent 
mineral waters, which, eſpecially thoſe of Alhama, in 
Sranada, and Archena, in Murcia, become more and 
i more 1 repute. l Ls : 
Spain is much infeſted with locuſts, which ſometimes 
Appear in ſuch quantities as to darken the air; and their 
Tenſe of ſmelling is ſo keen, that they. can diſcover a 
corn- field, or a garden, at a conſiderable diſtance. 
Though there are large tracts of uncultivated land, 
eſpecially towards the ſouth, yet the vallies in general 
are very fruitful, and the mountains are covered with 
trees and herbage to the very top. They abound in va- 
riety of rich wines, oils, and fruits. Rice and barilla 
_ arelikewiſe cultivated here; the latter is peculiar to the 
Kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia; where 150,000 quin- 
tals are annually gathered, moſt of which is exported 
to France and England, Beſides filk, fine wool, flax, 
cotton, indigo, ſaffron, and various drugs, which Spain 
produces in abundance, there a'e quarries of, marble 
and alabaſter ; mines of quickſilver, won, copper, 3 
* | a, lapis 
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lapis calaminaris, allum, cobalt, ſalt, and faltpetre, with 
great variety of precious ſtones and minerals; and for- 
merly there were filver and gold mines, now entirely. 
neglected. Thoſe mines were formerly ſo productive, 
that, when the N e took poſſeſſion of Spain, 

the domeſtic and agricultural utenfils were of ſilver. At 

Almaden in La Mancha, in the province of New Caſtile, 
is a rich einnabar mine. Their manufactures are few, 

as they are principally 2 by the pas Dutch, 

, and rench ; but the ſteel of Toledo and Bilboa is ef- 
teemed the beſt in Europe; and at Barcelona and Se- 
ville are great cannon founderies. 

Here are all the animals, both wild and tame, which 
are found in the neighbouring countries, with great 
plenty of wild bulls, which are very fierce ; and the 
iting of them, called bull-feaſts, furniſhed the moſt 
magnificent ſpectacle in Spain ; but during the laſt and 
8 reigns, has been much diſcountenanced. Spaniſh 
cep are 8 to yield the fineſt wool of any in the 
world; though the wool in the Highlands of Scotland, 
if properly managed, would be equal, if not preferable, 
Of this Highland wool, ſtockings for -up people 
have been made ſo fine that they might be drawn thro? 
a ring. In the neighbourhood of Barcelona, a coarſe 
fort of black lace is made from the leaves of aloes. _ 
The land forces of this kingdom confiſt of 70, ooo re- 
gulars, and 20,000 militia ; the ſhips of war- are above 
200, The revenues of Old Spain amount to 7 5,000l,; 
the expence to 5,750,000. ; but the total Spaniſh reve- 
nue, including that of America and the Indies, is ſaid to 
be near 18 millions ſterling. | 
Spain is governed by an abſolute hereditary monarch ; 
who has ſeveral councils, viz. the council of ftate, the 
council of war, the council of Caſtile, of Arragon, of 
the Indies, of the orders of the chamber, of the finances, 
of the croiſades, and of the inquifition. A ſhadow of the 
ſtates or cortes yet remains in the different provinces ; 
that at Caſtile is ſtill of ſome conſequence ; and lately ap- 
plication. has been made to the loverigh for reſtoring 
them to the authority they poſſeſſed before the year 
1539, But the Biſcayners,. who are a diſtin nation, and 
have a language of their own, enjoy a greater. ſhare of 
liberty than any other e in Spain. 
The Chamber of Caſtile bas the internal adminiſtra» 
tion, and is the ſupreme court of juſlice for all the do- 
minzons.. . "= x TER 
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The provinces are governed by viceroys, and the 
12 tribunals, or chancelleries; balides theſe there are 
inferior courts under corregidors, regidores, and alcai- 
des. The king's titles amount to about thirty; but he 
178 erally ſtiled His Catholic Majeſty; and the eldeſt 
fon has the title of Prince of Afturias. © ny: 

The general name for thoſe Spaniſh note and gen 

= try, unmixed with the Mooriſh blood, is Hida ey 
are divided into princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, vit- 
counts, and other interior titles, Such as are created 
grandees may ſtand” covered before the king ; and can- 
not be apprehended without the king's order; cardinals, 
archbiſhops, ambaſſadors, knights of the Golden Fleece 
and certam other great dignitaries, both in church and 
fate, have the privilege, as well as the grandees, to ap- 

_ pear covered before the king. The knights of the three 
military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, 
are eſteemed noblemen ; they were inſlituted in the long 
wars between the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an en- 
eouragement to valour; and have large eſtates annexed 
to their reſpective orders; bokfifting chiefly of towns or 
[or res og from 81 . ** order of 

e en Fleece is generally conferred on princes; 
but there are no a or revenues annexed 
1 f W = EN 

In Spain there are eight archbiſhoprics and forty-eight 

-  biſhoprics, 117 cathedral and collegiate churches, 2, 146 
convents for men, 1,028 for women, and the number of 

the religious of all denominations is ſuppoſed to exceed 
200, 00. The archbiſhop of Toledo is filed the pri- 
mate of Spain; he is great chancellor of Caſtile, and 
has a revenue of 100, oool. ſterling per annum, The 
riches of the Spaniſh churches and convents are the un- 
varying objects ofadmiration.to every one; but there is a 
LL  fameneſs in them all. The inquifition, which form- 
| erly truck ſuch terror into the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, as well as of Portugal, is now difuſed, 
though not abrogated: it is ſtill in force againſt the 

. Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts; but the eccle- 

Haſtics and their officers can carry no ſentence into execu- 
tion without the royal authority. In this kingdom are 
24 unwerfities, the chief of which is Salamanca, founded 
by. Alphonſus IXth king of Leon, in the year 1200. It 
contains 21 colleges, ſome of which are veryr ificent.. 
Moſt of the nowllity of Spain ſend: their ſons to be edu 
| Catedhere, The reſt are, Seville, Granada, * 


! 
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Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, 
Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Offuna, Onata, Gandia, 
Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, , e ty N 
Oviedo, and Palencia. 

Fhe Spaniards are manof wity and of en iges ge- 
nius, but very little improved by ſtudy or converſation : 
they are admired for their ſecrecy; conſtancy, and patience 
in adverfity : they are flow in determining, true to their 
word, great, enemies to lying, and extremely temperate 
— eating and drinking. On the other hand, they are ex- 

ingy indolent; 9 moſt of the labour in this country 
— by ſtrangers. The native Spaniard ſeldom 

Hy 1 or puts his hand to work of any kind. 
He fleeps, goes to maſs, and takes his evening walk; 
while induſtrious Frenchman becomes a t orough 
domeſtic. ;- he is butcher, cook, and taylor, all in the fame 
family ; and, after making himſelf uſeful in a thouſand 
different Mapes; returns to his own country Toaded with 
dollars. Patriotic ſocieties, however, for the encoura | 
ment of arts and agriculture, have lately been inſtitu 
this kingdom, whichare annually increaſing. There is fo 
coudtry1n Europe where the ladies enjoy leis liberty than 
in this; for they are not permitted to appear abroad in 
public, -unleſs it be at church; and even there they art 
veiled. At a play they are ineloſed within igt wur 
and ſxreened. from the ſight of mem. 
I ̃ be principal antiquities in Spain are chiefly Roman 

and Mooriſn. Near Segovia, in Old- Caſtile, a grand 
1 erected by Trajan, extends over a deep val- 

between two hills, and is ſupported by a — 

1 52 arches. Other Roman aqueducte, theatres; and 
circi, are to be 1 at Tarragona, in Catalonia, and dif- 
ferent parts of 5 A ruinous watch - tower near Ca- 
diz, is vulga vigaython ur to be one of the pillars of Her- 
culus. Near of Salamanca are a Roman 
of 27 arches, and ow remains of a Roman way, paved 
with large flat ſtones, which: was continued to 
and from thence to Seville. At Morviedro, in Valengia, 
is a Roman theatre, in tolerable preſervation. At To- 
ledo are the remains of an old Romam theatre, which is 
now converted into à church, 600 feet in length, 300 in 
breadth, and of a pro portionable height; the ook which 
is amazingly bold and lofty, is ſupported by 350 
of firre marble, in ten rows, forming e Vit 
which are 366 altar, and 24 gates“ The Mooriſh n- 


tiquities * 1 Er , eſpecially the 3 


miles, and 20,000,000 inhabitants; Its form is ne 


the king of Naples, whois ſtiled King of the 
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of Granada; the inſide is overlaid with jaſper and por- 

2 and the walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions. 
other noble monuments, erected in ou _— 


times remain in preſervation. - 
Though the Spaniards cannot be deemed. a learned 
e, yet their country has ed ſome yery eminent 


writers; ſuch as Cervantes, uthor of Don Quixote ; 
Lopez de Vega, aud Calderon] two moſt voluminous 
dramatic writers, and Father Feyjoo, alike r 
for his ingenuity and learning. 


Spain was . into nearly as many kingdoms 
as it has at preſent provinces. Theſe, by various revg- 
lutions and alliances, towards the eoncluſion of we b 
b r r rap er 4 25 ö Re | 


1p i v. 4 eine 


ITUATED. beta 38 and 47 degrees north lati- 
tude, and 7 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude, is a pe- 
inſula, bounded: on the north and north - weſt by the 

Ae: b Gulf of Venice; on the ſouth 
|, by the Mediterranean Sea; and jsabout 690 miles 
in length, and 400 in breadth; containing 7 540 56 — are 


that of a boot; is divided among many l 
properly ſpeaking, has no capital; te 0 ny. 
. muſt . far 29 - 
taly divided into bo — 10 xorth, Savoy, 

— — —— Genoa, ki ilan, Venice, Mantua, 
W 7 


77 — and * 2 —_— 3 
's territories ; 1 ,/outh, name 
theſe are to be added, 1 mas of Cork, darch 
Sicily, and Malta, Savoy, Piedmont, Montſerrat, w 
of the Milaneſe, called Aleſſandrine, the. —.— of 
ia, in Genoa, and the iſland of Sardinia, . are 


glia, 
' © ſubjeft to the kiog of ,Sardinia; Genoa, Venice, and 


Lucca, are republics ; - Milao-and Mantua, with Mirag- 
dola, in the duchy of Modena, which, together from 
what is now ſtiled Auſtrian Lombardy, containi 
1,200,000 inhabitants; and part of Iſtria, whoſe capa 
is Fiume, are ſubject to the emperor of Germany; 
ma, Modena, and Tuſcany, to their reſpective princes ; 
Naples, and the iſland of icily, with the 4 Iles, to 
wo Sicilies, 
5. 6. of s and Sicily, and who Jikewiſe poſleſſes part 
of © Tuſcany, called the C { del Profidii, wholg papal 


Orbite 


F4 
[ 
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Orbitello. Within the Genoeſe dominions, is ſituated 
the territory of Monaco, ſubject to its own prince. In 
Tuſcany are the principalities of Maſſa and. Piombino, 
belonging to princes of the lame names; but the latter 
is de on the king ot the Two Sicilies, On a 
mountain, within the Pope's territories, . is fituated the 
{mall republic of St. Marino, now little better than a re- 
ceptacle for banditti. , - 3 
The ſtates of the Pope conſiſt of the duchies of Fer- 
rara, Urbino, Spoletto, and Caſtres; the march of An- 
cona; the diſtricts of Bologna, Romagna, Sabina, Bene» 
vento, and Ponto Corvo; the Campagnia di Roma, Vi- 
terbia, or St. Peter's Patrimony, all in Italy; the town- 
and diſtrit of Avignon, and the Venaiſon in France ; of 
which the principal cities are Rome, containing 380,000 
pov Bo _ Ancona, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Civita 

ecchia, The number of inhabitants of the whole, 


amount to more than 2,000,000, on a ſurface of near 
14,000 ſquare miles; the; papal troops are about 5,000 
men; the marine conſiſts only of a fe gallies ; the net 
revenue 800, oool. ſterling. e eee 
The duke of Savoy, who is king of Sardinia, is a 
powerful and abſolute prince. Turin, in Piedmont, the 
capital of his dominions, is one of the fineſt cities in 


Europe. Sardinia is an iſland in the Mediterranean Sea, 
which produces plenty of corn and wine: its capital is 
Cagliari, within two miles of which, a mine of the pureſt 
foſſil ſalt has lately been diſcovered. . 3 

The whole territories of the king of Sardinia are com- 
puted to contain upwards of three millions of ſouls, on 

a ſurface of 20,000 ſquare miles: his army conſiſts of 
24, 00 men, and he has 33 armed veſſels, of g guns, 
and under; his annual revenue is 1,062, fool. ſterling. 

Corſica is an iſland, about 12 miles north of ini 
ſubject to the French; its capital is Baſtia. 

Genoa. is a republic, the capital of which is Genoa 
containing about »50,000 inhabitants ; all the magni- 
fice nee of the Genoeſe nobility is confined to their 
palaces ; their ſumptuary laws, forbidding. the uſe of 
gold, either on their clothes, carriages, or liveries. The 
government is ariſtocraticah,.z, e. veſted in the nobility. 

Venice is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the 
world; but in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe, an ariſtocracy. The 
capital is Venice, a large, rich, and beautiful city, built 
on ſeventy-two itlands, in the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of 
Venice, and ſuppoſed to contain about 200,000 inhabi- 

. | . F [4 -4 - _ rants, 


| tants. It has 500 bridges, among whict-the Rialto iu the 

* moſt grand, being built of fine marble with only one 
arch, which is very wide, and of a great height. Theres 
are 53 ſquares, among which - that of St. Murk is the 


fineſf ; 150 magnificent palaces, 115 noble towers, 


6 
' marble ſtatues, 23 monuments, or pillars" of braſs, 4 

. churches, 39 friaries, 28 nunnenies, and 17 rich hoſpitals. 
Out of the arſtnal 300,600 infantry, and 2 5,000 cavalry, 
may be immediately armed. The Venetians poffeſs 2 
veral iſles in the Adriatic, viz. Great and Little Cepha- 


Ionia, Corfu, Zante, and St, Maura, whoſe principal 
towns ate of the ſame names; alſo that part of iſtria 


which does not belong to Auſtria, Capo d' Iſtria is the ca- 


pital ; and that part of Morlachia not ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria; part of Dalmatia, not ſubje& to the Purks or 
Auſtrians ; and the ifles on the Dalmatian cbaſt: the 


principal towas belonging to the Venetians in this 


quarter, with part of Boſnia, not ſubject to the Dwks, 
he capital of which is called Caſtel Novo, are Zara and 
Spalatro. The whole dofninions of the republic are 


fu to contain 2, 600, ooo inhabitants; its army con- 
fiſts of 28,000 men; its navy of about 60 veſlels ; its 


annual reveuue is 1,125,000], ſterling, Las 
Lucca is à ſmall republic, containing about 24 ſquare 
miles, in a moſt delightful country; the eapital is Lucca. 
Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, are duchies, with 
capitals of the fame names; and in the firſt are two fa- 
mous cities, Pavia and Cremona. | 
The chief places in the dukedom of Tuſeany, are 
Florence, the capital, and reſidence of the grand duke; 


a a large, magnificent, and beautiful city, containing about 


er inhabitants. Leghorn, a well-fortified city and 


tree port, frequented by merchants of all nations. 


dominions of the king of the Two Sicilies con- 


fiſt of Naples, and the Iſle of Sicily. The kingdom of 


Naples borders upon the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; is abont 450 
miles in length, and 140 in breadth; and divided into 
12 provinces, viz. Terra di Lavoro, Principato Citra, 
Principato Ultra, Baflicata, Capitanata, 288 Mo- 
life, Terra di Bari, Ferra di Otranto, Calabria Citra, Ca- 
labria Ultra, Abruzzo Citra, and Abruzzo Ultra; and 


8 riſing 
like an amphitbè om the ſea, having a e large 


. 


contains about 4,500,000 inhabitants. The capital is 
Naples, .one 2 beautiful eities in Eu 
n 


harbour, and col g about 380, ooo inhabitants: be- 
fades the capital, there are ſeyerat other conſi derable cities, 
FE : | among 
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among which are Foggia, Avellino, Ariano, Bovino, 
Bari, Taranto. 1 and Brindifi, The principal 
mountains of Naples are, the Appennines, Monte Gar- 

gano, Barbaro, Miſeno, and Veluvius; the chief rivers, 
the Garigliano and Voltorno; the productions, corn, le- 
gumes, hemp, oil, wine, honey, wax, and filk, of which 
about 1 50, 00 pounds weight is annually exported. In 
Calabria, there are natural mountains of ſalt; but they 
are not permitted to be worked, Sicily is the largeſt and 
moſt fruitfuFiſland in the Mediterranean, being 2 10 miles 
long, and 130 broad; containing about 1,200,000 inha- 
bitants. It is divided into three provinces, viz, Val di 
Noto, Val di Mazara, Val Demona; in which are three 
archbiſhoprics, and ſeven biſhoprices. Beſides Mount 
Etna, there ace Monte S. Guiliano, or Erix, Madonia, 
Erei, Buſamar, and di Peloro; the s rivers La 
 _Giartetta, Fiume Salſo, and Belici. Several iſlands lie 4 
round Sicily, the chief of which are r Lipari, 
Strombili, &c. The chief towus are, Palermo, the ca- 
pital, containing upwards of 120,000 fouls, and Meflina, 
which, in February 1783, together with great part of the 
iſland, was deſtroyed by an earthquake, that extended 
_ itſelf over the ſouth end of Italy, and occafioned the 
death of about 40,000 people; more particularly iu Ca- 
labria, where they were likewiſe felt in 1985 and 1788, 
when they deſtroyed many of the houſes” that had been 
rebuilt, The principal cities next to Palermo and Meſ- 
ſina, are Catania, a great part of which was ovetwhelmel 
by an eruption of in 1692, and 18, oo people 
periſhed; and the ancient city of Syracuſe. The produe- 
tions of Sicily ate nearly the ſame as thoſe of Naples ; 
in the dioceſe of Syracuſe, 40 different ſorts of wine are 
made; and the honey of the hills is clear as amber. On u 
the declivity of mount Ætna grows a cheſnut tree, called 
from its ſize, Caflag no di cento cavalli, as ſuppoſing it ca- 
pable of ſheltering a hundred horſe under its enormous 
branches, which form a canopy near 200 feet in eircum- 
ference. -, The Neapolitan troops amount to about 
27,000, men; the navy to 32 veſſels; the annual revenue 
is 1, $00,000]. ſterling, the expenditure'1,475,000l, The 
revenue of the clergy amount to 1, $00,000]. Six hundred 
rſons are ſuppoſed to be” aſſaſſinated yearly in the tuo 
ingdoms. : The only order of knighthood is that of St.” 


Januarius. 


The iſland of Malta, lying fouthward of Sicily, de- 
longs propesly to. Africa, and is now ſubje&. to the 


£ 


= 


FW nene 
knights of Malta, who chooſe a grand maſter for their 


head and governor, whoſe refilence is at Valetta, the 


capital. It is remarkable, that it harbours no venomous 
creatures ‚ ae | 


The principal.mountains in Italy are, the N. wem 
north wal north-weſt ; the Apennines, hi run dee 


whole length of Italy, as far as the ſouthern extremity 
of the kingdom of Naples; Veſnvius, a famous volcano, 


near the city of Naples; and Etna, .a volcano in Sicily, 
which is 12,000 feet high, and 150 miles in circumference 
at its baſe. The principal rivers in Italy are, the Adige, 


which has its {| in the Alps, and empties. itſelf into. 


the Adriatic Sea; the Po, which from the Alps takes its 


courſe through the upper part of Italy into the Adriatic 
Sea; the Arno, which flows through Tuſcany and. Flo- 
rence, and empties itſelf into the Mediterranean; the 
Tiber, which flows through Rome, and empries itſelf 
into the Mediterranean. The two laſt have their fource 
in the Apennines : the Anio, celebrated for the caſcades 
at Tivoli, near which is a ſulphureous lake, called Sol- 
fatara. Italy is very uneven, on account of the 'mouti- 
tains ; but has plenty of wine, fruit, and oil, It pro- 
duces a great deal of filk, not only ſufficient for their 
own manufadctories, but fer the ſupply of other nations ; 
and. contains many excellent medicinal ſprings; and in 
the mines are found emeralds, agate, jaſper, and ſeveral 
other precious ſtones : it bas a great variety of ele 

marbles; and corals are found on its coaſts, particularly 
near Corſica. Some lead mines have lately been diſco- 
vered near Valſana, about 20 leagues from Milan, where 
chryſtals and garnets are alſo found. The road between 


Verona and Padua is planted ſo thick with mulberfy- . 


trees, that not only furniſh food for vaſt numbers of ſilł · 
worms, with their leaves, and feed the ſwine and poultry 
with their fruit, but ſerve as ſo many props for the vines, 
which hang all along like garlands, from tree to tree. 
Italy is a beautiful country, and with ſome reaſon is 
called the Garden of Europe: it is the delight and ad- 


ſtately palaces, churches, monaſteries, convente, treaſures, 
and rarities are ſurprizing,. and furniſh the curious wit 
more antiquities in ſculpture, medals, and other cufio- 


fies, than any other country beſides. The animal pro- 


ductions are fimilar to thoſe of France and N A 
The military force of the different ſtates of Italy, in 
time of peace, amount to about 130,000 men, and above 
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miration of travellers ; its opulent and magnificent cities,” 
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1 50 yeſſels of war 


ron, Milan, 
. and Peruſa 
The air is in general very pure, 
except in the Campagmia di Roma, 
ſummer ſeaſon, it is fo 
ple remain in it at that 
of late years, in draining. the marſbes, is now rendered 
more healthful than formerly. The Italians afe gene- 
rally well proportioned, and have very expreſſive coun- 
tenances. The matting ties, eſpecially among the 
e . ranks, are of very little value in Italy. Every 
wife has her gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps 
company, without offence. The beſt quality of the modern 4 
Italians is ſobriety, and a patient fabrilon to the pub- 
lie government, however ſevere. With great taciturnity, 
they diſcover but little reflection; are rather vindictive 
than brave, and more ſuperſtitious than devout. The 
middling ranks are attached to their native cuſtoms, and 
ſeem to have no ideas of improvement. Their fondneſs 
for greens, .Tyits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes 
to their contentment oy, ſatis faction; and an Italian 
can be luxurious at à very ſmall expence. They are 
witty and ſprightly, famous for vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic, and for painting and ſculpture; - but extre 
jealous and revengeful : to accompliſh their ends, they 
ſpare no expence or pains ; and have often recourſe to 
treachery, to deſtroy thoſe whom they deem their ene- 
mies; rower KOT it is, that no country in Europe has 
more muxd&fs committed in it than Italy: to the con 
miſſion of which, two things very much contribute; the 
ſmallneſs of its ſtates, which make it very eaſy to fly 
from one to another; and the conveniency of ſanctuaries; 
the hands of juſtice not being able to take hold of any 
murderer who can get into a chureh, without going 
— ſo many formalities as will give the criminal time 
to eſcape. | . 
e curioſities of Italy, both natural and artificial, 
would fill a volume, it being the native country _ 


— 
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be filled with deſcriptions and delineations of all. t 
rare and curious in the arts. The 8 claim 
the firſt rank: that which was erected by Veſpaſian and 


Rome. Twelve thouſand Je iſh ca 
ed in raiſing this ſtructure; and it 18- 1 we been 
of containing eighty · ſeven thouſand ſpectators 
ſeated, and twenty thouland ſtanding. The amphithea- 
tre of Verona, erected by the coniul Flaminius, is, the 


5 {aid to have 


_ finiſhed/by Domitian, called the Colifieo, now employ 
tives were employ- 


. moſt entire of any in Italy, The triumphal arches of 


Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and. Conſtantine the 
Great, are ill remaining. The ruins of the baths, pala - 
ces, and 'temples, particularly that of the Pantheon, an- 
ſwer all the ideas we can form of the Roman grandeur. 


The pillars of Frajan and Antonine, the former 1275 feet 
; high, and the latter covered, with. inſtructive ſculptures, 
I 


ſtill exiſt. - A traveller forgets the devaſtations of the 


northern barbarians, when he fees the roſtrated column 


erected by Duillius, in commemoration. of the firſt naval 
victory the Romans gained over the Carthaginians ; the 
ſtatue of the wolf giving tuck to Romulus and Remus, 
with viſible marks of the ſtroke of lightning, mentioned 
by Cicero.; the original braſs plates, containing the 


-laws of the twelve tables; and a thouſand other antiqui- 


ties, tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not to 
mention medals, and the infinite variety of ſeals and en- 


graved ſtones which abound in the cabinets of the curious. 


any palaces, all over Italy, are furniſhed with buſts 


and ſtatues fabricated m the times of the republic, and 


the higher empire. The Appian, Flaminian, and 


| Emilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſecond 130, and 


the third 50 miles in length, are in many places ſtill en- 
tire. The ſubterraneous conſtraftions of Italy are as 
ſtupendous as thoſe above ground; witneſs, the cloace 
and catacombs, or repoſitories for dead bodies in the 


neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above go 


years fince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient 


. city of Pæſtum, or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, 


Fill ſtanding; for ſo indifferent are the country people 
of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was a new 
diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of cu- 
Tiokties are daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, 


a city lying between Naples and Veſuvius, and firſt 


deſtroyed by an earthquake, in the reign of Nero, and 


_ afterwards overwhelmed by a fiream of the lava of Veſu- 


Vius, 


* 


Veſuvius ſince that which deſtroyed Herculaneum, in 


— 
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Alus, in che teign of Titus, when the ſame eruption 
likewiſe overwhelmed the town of Pompeia. Hercula- 


neum was firſt diſcovered in 1713 ; Pompeia, not till 


about 40 years after. With regard to modern curioſities, 


are as bewildering as the remains of antiquity. 


Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, filled with all that is 


wonder ful in architecture, painting, and ſculpture, Each 


city and town of Italy contains a proportionable number: 
the church ot St. Peter, at Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing, bold, and regular fabric that ever, perhaps, exiſted ; 
and, when examined by the rules of art, may be termed 
faultleſs. It was 150 years in building, under the di- 


rection of 12 ſucceſſive architects. honſe and 


| chapel of Loretto, are rich beyond imagination. + The 
natural curiofities of Italy are not ſo numerous as its ar- 


tiſicial. Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and Mount Atna, 
in Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fire from their 
tops. At the top of Mount tna there is a baſon of 
ſulphur, ſix miles broad, from whence ſometimes iſſue 
rivers of melted minerals that run down into the ſea. 
There js generally an earthquake before any great erup- 


tion. There have been about thirty eraptions of Mount 


the year 79; one that took place about the latter end of 
October in 1788, had not ceaſed, the beginning of the year 


1789. Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzuoly there 
is a valley, called Solfatara, becauſe vaſt quantities of 


ſulphur are continually forced out of the clifts, 

ſubterranean fires. The Grotto del Cani, ſo called from 
its poiſonous ſtreams, which kill dogs that enter it, if 
forced to remain there. The tarantula, a kind of ſpider, 
whoſe poiſon is faid to be removed only by onde and 
dancing; and ſcorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are com- 


mon ju Apulia. In the duchy of Milan, at the feat of 


Signor Simoneta, is an echo, which is ſaid to repeat ſixty 
times; and not far from Florence, a flame conſtantly 


iſſues out of the ground. - - 


TURKEY, | 
IN its moſt extenſive ſenſe, as being the dominions of 
the Grand Signor, comprehends, 1. Turkey in 


Europe. 2. Turkey in Aſia. 3. Turkey in Africa. 
Turkey in Europe, ſituated between 15 and 36 degrees 


of eaſt . ging: and 36 and 49 degrees of north latitude, 
0 


is bounded on the north by Poland, Rufia, and Sclavo- 


nia; 
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nia; on the eaſt by Circaſſia, the Black Sea; the Sea of 


millions of inhabitants. 


is Vihitz. On the Sea of 


N 


Marmora, Straits of the Dardanelles, and Archipelago ; 
on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean; and by the ſame 


ſea, and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, on the 


weſt; being about 1000 miles long, and goo broad, and 

containing above 180,000 ſquare miles, and near nine 
On the north conſt of the Black Sea, lies Budziac Tar- 

tary, whoſe chief town is Oczakow, fituated on the nor- 


_ thern ſhore of the Boryſthenes, or per, o te the 


Ruſſian fortreſs, of Kiuburn; north of the Danube are 


the provinces of Moldavia, whoſe chief towns are Jazy, 


Choczim, and Falezin; Beſſarabia, whoſe chief towns 


are Bender and Belgorod ;- and Walachia, whoſe-chief 


towns are Tergoviſe and Buchareſt. South of the Da- 


nube are the provinces of Bulgaria, whoſe principal towns 


X. 


are Widin, Nicopoli, Siliſtria, and Varna; Servia, whoſe 


C 
chief towns are Belgrade and Semendria; Boſnia, whoſe 
principal town is Seraio ; = of Croatia, whoſe —_— 

larmora,; and Straits of the 
Dardanelles, is the province of Romania, whoſe principal 
cnies are Conſtantinople and Adrianople: ſouth of Mount 
Rhodope, or Argentum, are the provinces .of Matedo- 


nia, whoſe chief towns are Scopia, or Sophia; Conteſſa 


and Cavalla; Janna, whoſe chief towns 1 Sa- 
lonichi, and Lariſſa; and Livadia, whoſe chief towns art 
Livadia, Athens, Thebes, and Lepanto. On the Adria- 


tic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, are the provinces of Chimera, 


whoſe capitals are Chimera and Larta; Albania, whoſe 
chief towns are Scutari, Durazzo,. Duleigno, and 
Croia ; and part -of Dalmatia,- whoſe chief towns are 
Moftar and Herzegovinza, In the peninſula of the 
Morea are the provinces of 1. Belvidere, whoſe chief 
towns are Belvidere, Coron, Modon, Navarino, Longi- 
nica, Arcadia, and Trapolizza. 2. Chiarenza, the prin- 
cipal places of which are Chiarenza and Patras, 3. Brez- 
zo-di-Maina, the capital of which are Miſitra, on the 
Bafilopotomus, Malveſia, and Maina : the inhabitants of 
the laſt mentioned town, and its mount inous neighbour- 


hood, are deſcendants of the ancient Spartans, now called 


Mainotes, and have never yet been ſubdued by the 
Turks. 4. Scania, containing the towns of Corinth, 


Argos, Mycene, and Napoli di Romania. Moldavia and 


Walachia are inhabited by Chriſtians of the Greek 
church, governed by princes, called Hoſpodars, appoint- 

ed by the Grand Signor, who depoſes them, and ap- 
| Y YE | Points 
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points others, as he ſees fit. In Dalmatia is the ſmall 
Chriſtian republic of Raguſa, conſiſting of a city ſo called, 
the towns of Gravoſa and Stagno, with about thirty 
miles of territory, and five ſmall NHlands, the principal of 
which is Melida; and which was formerly under the pro- 


tection of the Grand. Signor, but nom under that of te 


king of the Two. Sicihes. On the borders of Albania, 


Turkiſh and Venetian Dalmatia, are the Montenegrius, 


an independent treacherous people, inhabiting. a moun- 
tainous country. The Pacha of Scutari, who governs 
Albania, has lately made himſelf independant. ia 
Nature has laviſhed upon the inhabitants of Turkey all 
her Mun, in regard to ſoil, air, climate, and water. 
The ſoil is lyxuriant beyond deſoription: the air is fal 
brious, unleſs when it is infected with peſtilential blaſts 
from the neighbouring countries, or through the unclean- 
neſs. of, the Turkiſn manner of living. The ſeaſons are 
here regular and pleaſant, and have been celebrated from 
the remoteſt antiquity. - The Turks, are prompted to 
frequent bathings, by the purity and 4 of 
the water all over their dominions. ' 1 
The mountains. of Turkey are the moſt celebrated in 
the world. Mount Athos lies on a peninſula, running 
into, the Archipe Sea; the mounts 3 
Olympus, celebrated in Grecian, fables, ſeparate Janna 
from Ebienern Paruaſſus, famous for being conſec rated 
to the Muſes, is ſituated in Livadia ; mount Hæmus, 
often mentioned by. the poets, ſeparates Janna from Ro- 
mania; but moſt of the mountains have loſt their ancient 
names. Its ſeas are, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoph, 
the Sea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aha. 
the Archipelago, the Ionian Sea, and the Levant, The 
ſtraits of the Dardanelles and Conſtantinople are joined 


to the Sea of Marmora; its rivers are, the Danube, the 


Save, the Neiſter, the Dneiper, and the Don. There are 


not many remarkable lakes in Turkey. Tho Lago di. 
e Lago: 


Scurari lies in Albania and communicates with. the L 
di Plave and the Lago di Holti; the Stymphalus, ſo fa- 
mous for its har pies and ravenous birda, lies in the Mo- 
rea; and Peneus, from ite qualities, is 1 to be the 
lake from Which flows the Styx, conceived by the anei- 
ents to he the paſſage into hell. 3 
Turkey 12 contains a variety of all ſorts of 
mines; and its marbles are eſteemed the ſineſt in the 


world.“ Its vegetables ang productions are excellent. 
— of induſtry, Beſides 


ts yege and 
when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt 


pot 


— 


pot and garden herbs, of almoſt every kind, this country 
{ produces oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, grapes 
of an uncommon Tweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, 
olives, and cottot; Tikwiſe many drugs not common in 
bother parts of 7 The horſes are excellent, both 
fror beauty and ſervice.” The black Cattle are large, e- 
"ſpecially in Greece. The goats are a moſt yaluable part 
of the animal. creation to the inhabitants, for the nutri- 
tion they afford, both of milk and fleſh. The large eagles 
Which abound in the neighbourhood of Badadagi, furniſh 
the beſt feathers for arrows for the Turkiſh and Tartar 
archers, which fell at an extravagant price. Partridges 
- are very FREE in Greece, as are all other kinds of 
fowls and quadrupeds, all over Turkey in Europe; but 
we Mahometans in general are not very fond of animal 
© Almoſt every ſpot of ground, every river, and every 
fountain, in Greeee, e the traveller with the ruins 
= of a — bocs gs Þ On the iſthmus of Corinth, 
= the ruin of Neptune's temple, and the theatre where the 
3 Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſtble;” Athens, 
ii whieh contains at pfeſent above 10, o00 inhabitants, is a 
L Fruitful ſource of the moſt magrifleent and celebrated an- 
tiquities in the world. The temple of Minerva, the 
deepmple of the eight winds; and the lantern of Demoſthe- 
| nes, arc ſtill entire. The remains of the temple of the 
oracle of Apollo are ſtill viſible at Caſtri, on the fouth 
ſide of mount Parnaſſus; and the marble ſteps that de- 
Feend to a pleaſant running water, ſu ech to de the 
renowned Caſtalian ipriog; wit the niches for ſtatues in 
the rock, are ſtil} diſcernible. The famous cavg of Tro- 
Phonius is ſtill a natural curiofity in Livadia. 
Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, con- 
= taining 900,000 inhabitants, three-foarths of whom arc 
— 4 Greeks and Armenians, the reſt Jews and Furks, is ſi- 
| tuated in Europe, and was built upon the ruins” of tht 
ancient Byzantium,'by the Roman emperor Conſtantine 
the Great. It became afterwards*the*tapital” of the 
Greek empire, and, having eſeaped the deſtructive rage 
of the barbarous nations, was the greateſt as well as 
the moſt beautifaF city in Europe, and the only one, 
during the Gothic ages, in which there remained any 
image of the ancient eleganoe in manners and arts. While 
it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it 
Was tlie only mart in Europe for the commodities of the 
neee r rene n 2 
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Eaſt Indies. It derived alſo great advantages from its 
being the rendezvous of the cruſaders, - Conſtantinople 
is even at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world, 
its fituation and its port, and is frequently called : 
Porte, by way of eminence. It abounds withantiquities3 
and the tomb of Conſtantine the Great is till preſerved. 
The moſque of St, Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is 
thought in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur and ar- 
chitecture St. Peter's at Rome. The city itſelf is built 
in a triangular form, with the ſeraglio ſtanding on a 
pon of one of the angles, from whence there is a dal 
pect of the delightful coaſt of the Leſſer Afia, There 
are now no univerſities in Greece, though once the ſeat 
of the Muſes ; but in lieu thereof are ſome monaſteries 
of Greek monks, of the order of St Baſil, who live, in a 
collegiate manner on the famous mount Athos. Chriſti- 
anity is profeſſed here; but the doctrine is very different 
from that taught in the weſtern churche. 
The Greeks, ſo famous of old, both for arms and arts, 
and every thing elſe that is truly valuable, are ſo won- 
derfully degenerated from their forefathers, that, inſtead 
of thoſe excellent qualities which ſhone in them, parti- 
cularly knowledge, prudence, and valour, there is no- 
thing now to be ſeen among them but the reverſe of 
theſe, and that in the higheſt degree. Such is the 4 
ſure of the ſervitude under which they groan at preſent, 
that their ſpirits are quite ſunk within Gem ; and their 
very aſpect plainly declares a diſconſalate and dejefted 
mind. So many brave and valiant! generals did Greece 
formerly produce, that ſtrangers uſually reſorted thither 
to learn the art of war. But ſuch has been the ſad ro- 
verſe of affairs in this country, and fo low and lament- 
able is its condition at preſent, that nothing of its former 
glory and grandeur. is now to be ſeen. Its poor and 
miſerable natives are now ſtrangely cowed and diſpirited ; 
its once numerous and: Rouriſhing cities are depopulated, 
and mere heaps of ruims; its fertile provinces are laid 
waſte, and lie uncultivated, and: groan under the heavy 
burthen of the Turkiſh yoke, its various diviſions being 
ruled by their reſpective ſangiacs, in ſubordination to the 
Grand Signor. W . d 5 7 N erty. bf 4 


For a further deſcription of the population, manners, religion, 
Dc. of the Turks, ſee TUxkax wn Aga. 
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16 EUROPE, 


The ISLANDS belon ng to TURKEY in 
| EU R.OP IS | 
EGROPON T,. on. the eaſtern coaſt of Liva- 
| dia, which is 90 miles long, and 25 broad, and the 
rendezvous of the Turkiſhi gallies. Stallmene, 25 mil 
r fer 1 6: broad, in the north of the Archipelago, is 4 
molt a ſquare of 25 miles. Its principal riches ariſe from 
a mineral uſed in medicine, called Terra Lemnia, or figil- 
lata, becauſe. it is ſold ſealed up. Into this iſland the 
_ Poets feign, that Vulcan fell from heaven, —Thaſſo, 12 
miles long and 8 broad, lies on the coaſt of Jamboll, a 
diſtrict of: Macedonia: Tenedos, 10 miles acroſs each 


way, is remarkable only for lying oppoſite to old Troy, 


and being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the 


Greeks retired, and left the Trojans in a fatal fecurity : 


 Seyros, which is about 60 miles in circumference, is re- 

markable chiefly for the remains 'of * ity which it 

contains: Metelin, which is about 00 miles ong, is fa- 
mous for the number of philoſophers and poets it pro- 
-duced : Scio, or Chios, which lies 80 miles welt of 
Smyrua, is about 100 miles in circumference. Among 
the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the inha- 
tants reckon | Homer, and ſhew a little ſquare; houſe, 
which they call Homer's School: Samos * 
to Ajaſalouc, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, about ſeven 
miles from the continent, is 30 miles long, and 15 broad, 
and gave birth to Pythagoras; and is ſuppoſed to have been 
the native country of Juno. The ruins of her temple, and 
of the ancient city of Samos, are by ſome people thought 
to be the fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant : Ni- 
eatia, weſt of Samos, is about go miles in-cireumference. 


To the ſouth of Samos lies Patmos, about 20 miles in 


circumference. The few Greek monks who are u 


the iſland, ſhew-a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed to 
Frclades, 


have written the Apocalypſe : The Ifles of the 

which are about 50 in number, almoſt midway. between 
Europe and Aſia, lie like 4 circle round Sailles, the chief 
. of them, which, though not above fix miles in circumfe- 
renca, is one of the moſt celebrated, as being the birth- 


place of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent ruins of whoſe 


- 


temples are ſtill viſible: Paros 10. miles 2 and 8 
broad, lies between the ifſnds of Naxia and Milo; and 
is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
amarble. Other iſlands of the Cyclades are, 2 

* : 4 mo, 
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Tino, Antiparos, Zia, Syro, Thermia, Serpho, Siphau- 
to, Nio, Amorgo, Argentiera, &c,—Cerigo, which lies 
ſouth- euſt of the Morea, is about go miles in circumfe- 
rence, and chiefly remarkable for being anciently regard- 
ed as the favourite reſidence of Venus: Santorin, about 
8 miles ſquare, is one of the moſt ſouthern iſlands in the 
Archipelago. Near this iſland another was raiſed from 
the bottom of the ſea, in 1707, by an earthquake, and 
at the time of its firſt nerging it was about a mile broad, 
and five miles ut circumference ; bat has fince increaſed: 
Rhodes is ſituated about 20 miles ſouth-weſt.of the con · 
tinent of Leſſer Afia, being about 40 miles long, and 
25 broad. The iſland has a capital of the ſame name, 
and was formerly well cultivated, and very populous. 
The Coloſſus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth 
of the harbour, and was fifty fathoms wide, was deſer- 
vedly accounted one of the wonders of the world; one 
foot being placed on each fide of the harbour, ſhips paſſ - 
ed between its legs; and it held in one hand a light - 
houſe for the direction of mariners. The face of the 
Colofſus repreſented the ſun, to whom this image was 
dedicated; and its heig ht was about 135 feet. The in- 
habitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the ſea ; 
and the Rhodian law was the foundation of the Roman 
law in maritime affairs, and indeed of many of the ma · 
rine laws in modern Euro The knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland from 
the Turks in 1308, but loſt it to them in 1 522, and af - 
terwards —＋ to Malta: Stanchio, 25 miles long, and 
10 broad, lies 13 leagues N. W. of Rhodes: Stanpalia, 
20 leagues weſt, is 15 miles long, and 5 broad: Syme, 
near Rhodes, produces great plenty of ſpunges, which the 
natives dive for, and cut from the röcks in the ſea 2 
Standia, Caſos, and Scarpanto, lie between Rhodes and 
Candia, Candia, ſtill renowned tor its hundred cities, 
for being the birth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſla- 
ture to all Greece, and many other hiſtorical and politi- 
cal diſtinctions, lies between 35 and 36 degrees of north 
latitude, being 200 miles long, and 60 broad; almoſt 
equally diſtant from Europe, Afia, and Africa; and 
produces great variety df wines, oils, fruits, &c. but does 
not contain above 3 80, ooo inhabitants, of which rather 
more than one third are Greeks, who have one archbiſhop, 
and eleven biſnops. The mountains on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland are inhabited by the Spachiots, a race who, in 
ſome meaſure, have preſerved their independency, as well 
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as the ancient Phyrric dance. The . 
capital of the iſland, was far more wonderful and bloody 
__ that of 3 5 3 try it in the begin- 

of the 1646, and the Venetian garriſon, after 
. — the place till October 1620, made an 
honourable capitulation. This ee the Turks 
180, oo0 men, and the Venetians $0,000, Canea is the 
next city in rank to Candia, and coſt the Turks two 
months fiege, and 25,000 men. About 14 miles from 
Candia, near the ruins of Cnoſſou, the natives ſhew a 
heap of TN Ray ſuppoſed to be the tomb of 
Jupiter; and on the ſouth fide of the iſland,” near the 
ruins of Gortyna, is the river Lethe, and alſo one of the 


famous Cretan labyrinths, cut in a' rock; and one of 


thoſe celebrated mountains anciently called Ida, ſtande 
in the middle of this iſland. Cyprus, ſituated in the 
Levant, about 30 miles diſtant from the coaſts of Syria 
and Paleſtine, 1s 150 miles long, and 70 broad, and lies 
at almoſt an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. It 
was former ous for the worſhip of Venus, the Cy- 
prian — and, during the time of the cruſades, 
was a flouriſhing kingdom. Nicoſia, the capital, is the 
fee of a Greek archbiſhop ; and Famaguſta, its ancient 
capital, has a good harbour, Richard I. king of Eng- 
land, ſubdued Cyprus, on account of its king*®treachery ; 
and the royal title was transferred to Guy de Lufignan, 
king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed to the Vene- 
tians, who ſtill claim that empty honour. The iſlands 
in the Ionian ſea are Sapienza, Stivali, and others of ſmal- 
ler note, particularly Iſola del Compare, the ancient 
Ichaca, the birth- place and kingdom of Uher. | | 


2 Of the Evnorian Tetanus. 
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I. tude, and 51 and 56 degrees north latitude, bein 
about 280 miles in | , and, in many . 16s 
in breadth, is' boun by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
weſt, and ſouth; and bf the Irim Sea and St. 
George's Channel, which divide it from England and 
Wales, on the eaſt : and contains 2$;000 ſquare miles, 
TOTES wn pros 
nd is divided into four large provinces, viz. 
Ulſter, N. ; Leinſter, E.; Munſter, S.; ha Connaught, 
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W. z; which 7 ſubdivided i into 32 counties, via. Nine in 
Ulſter ; Donn. Armagh e han, Cavan, Antrim, 
Londonder N and Donegal: Twelve 
in, Tinker > lin, 210 "W low, Wexford, Long- 
ford, Eaſt Meath, Weſt Meath, King's County, Queen 4 | 
Countye 8 Kildare, e Six in Mun- 
ſter Cor ITY, rick, Ip ry, ang 
Wikegf ord: . in ec 4 Leitrim, Ln, Boſco ſcommo 
lige ro Galway. 
places 1 m Ireland are, 1. In the province 0. 
oils: Donegal, on the bay of Donegal; Londb 
a ſtrong 9 containing 18,000 inhabitants Mg ry ut 
25 on the bay of the ſame name, having a 
Lowe and a caſtle; ,Bel/a fr a 12 65 3 Rite 
above 15,900 people, on the bay of Carrickfergus 
1 le 1 8 and Newry, an inland town 
of bs towns are Armagh, .no 
little better 55 a pile, avan, Antrim, Dungannon, 
and Iniſkillin. 2. In ſter ; Dublin, the capital o 
Ireland, aud the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominjons, 
containing oo inhabitants. This is a large 
ſea · port, Zin apy Ripe on the bauks of the Li 


over which it Wn five 10 5 lies 60 miles W 
* 


Hol head i in Wales, Om London. It has 3 
noble college, called 5 Galle ge, which 6. A 7 
verſity of tell; {7 the 22 8 Gutes, called St. Patrick 
is very ancient, and handſome z and, beſides this, there 
wy I Fu burches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, 
1 for Dutch Proteſtants, 7 T rin meeting-houſes, 
1 for Methodilts, 2 for Quakers, and 16 Roman Catholie _ 
chapels, Here is 3 rozal Ho ital for invalids; a 
lying-in 1 En 0p or 'lunarics, tounded: - 
by e fam hs parliament-houſe was; 
e 7 8 1857 finiſhed io, 1739, at the of. 
4%000 I. It 18 remarkable, however, chat in the whole, 
city of Dublin there not one good inn, which RON 1 
pitality of the inhabitants render unneceſſary: Drogheda, |. 
a ſea-port on the river Boyne, having an excellent har- 
bour: n the ſea-coaft, baving a narrow har- _ 
bour : Killeen, a bþ „rich, populous and tradin — 
land town, upwards 7 9 ms S. W. of Dublin ; , 
01d, A . rt ot with A 29 mmodious harbour: E 
ford 12 oi 3 Kildare. 3. In Mun- 
ler Waterford, a ſea-pott, 18,000 inhabitants, an 
IR eh q great trade 4 Cut, che ſecond 2 


— 
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and buttef ; ſhips bound from Great Brita to the Faſt 


" excalionally a 


the bay of that name: Ro/common att Mayo 


' tone, ſlate, and marble. © ne of the beſt lead thines is 


X Where it / ſometimes rats 0 almoſt nine months in the 


| Pp all kinds of grain, were it p hk cultivated: 
and ih covers the Itiſh meads 
. viant crops of graſs, which, fatten 55 immenſe herds of ne 


1 


4 
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„ AYR 
in Ireland, contains near 90,000 le, and is the chief 
port in the kingdom for the exportation. 8 beef, tallow, 


and Weſt Indies put in here to victual, and to complete 
their lading: Nigſale, near Cork, a populous and ſtrong 
ſea-port, ating f an excellent harbour and great trade; 
ation for the royal navy: Limerick, on 
both ſides 2 the river * an elegant and rich city, 
e * ,000 Poop lies 100 miles 8. W. of 
Dublin, 57 the 270 fortreſs in the kingdom: 
Clare, Ardfert, and Ca In Connaught: :'Gahwaz, 


containing near 10,000 ihabitags, is à fed-port on the 
bay of Galway, having a good foreign trade: : Sligo, on 


Ireland has but few mountains, fs of of which: con- 
tain mines of iron, lead, and copper, with quarries of 


at Caſllemaine, in the county of Kerry; and Cronebane 
mine in Wicklow, is the moſt*celebrated' copper ane. 
Some paxts contain bogs, many of which are ot a large 
extent”; but of late years ſeveral of them have bee 
Arained, and made good land. 

The climate of 5 differs little from that of Eng 
land, except that the ſeaſons in ral are much wetter, 
Principal owing. to its being moſt furrounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, which ex fes it to vapours and clouds; 

the caſe is the ſame on . * of Scotland, 
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year. This however enriches and fertilizes the ſoil, and 


2 it capable of producing the great quantities of 
and flax, which it is knowh:to yield; as it equally 
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thoſe luxu- 


* eagle that ſupply almoſt all Euro 'With ſalt * fr; 


5 llal 
bed into St. See 


2 158 al rivers are, the Shannon, whit m, ifluing in. 


from Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim) ſerves as d 


boundary bi tween Connaught and the three other pro- an 
vinces ; and after a courſe of 150 miles, forming in its 10 


ö rogreſs many beautiful lakes, uh into the Atlantic of 
Ocean, between Kerry-pgint and Loo end, where it is the 
nine miles broad. The gation of this r er is inter. the 


rupted by a ridge of rochyl 


1 uite acroſs it, ſouth 
Ban e de de 


can near "Cclerain ; 
% Channel at neg 
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as does the Liffy at the bay of Dublin, and is only re- 
markable for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpa» 
cious harbour; the Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, 
water the ſouth part of the kingdom, and, after uniting 
their ſtreams * Rofs, fall into the channel at Water- 
ford haven. But the bays, havens, harbours, ar:d creeks, 


which every whete indent the coaſt of Ireland, render 
that country, beyond any other in Europe, the beſt fitted 
for foreign commerce. The moſt confiderable are thoſe 
of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrum, Carlingford, 
4 Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kin- 
y, fale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kenmare, 
ie Dingle, Shannonmouth, Galway, Sligo, Donegal, Kille- 
n begs, Lough Swilly, and Lough Foyle. On the weſtern 
| coaſt are numerous iflands, ſome of which are large and 
Ns fertile, but none of them inhabited, except one of thoſe 
of of North Arran, containing about 180 acres, and afford- 
is ing good harbour for ſhipping ; on which a new town has 
ne been lately built, called Rutland, in honour of the late 
ie. Lord Lieutenant. | 
ge Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they 


en were formerly called, loughs, particularly in the pro- 
vinces of Ulſter and Connaught. Many of them pro- 


g duce large quantities of fiſh. During the ſummer, 

If Lough Swilly is frequented by ſhoals of herrings ; and 

he the great lake Neagh, between the counties of Antrimy 

$: Down, and Armagh, is remarkable for its petrifying | 
d, quality. The inland navigation of Ireland is very im- 
he roveable, 2s appears from the canals that have lately . 

nd Ln cut —— different parts of the kingdom, one in 4 

of particular reaching an extent of 60 miles, between the | 

lly Shannon and the Liffy at Dublin, which opens a chmmu- F 

d; nication from the Channel to the Atlantic Ocean. In ſur- | 

u. veying the grounds for this eanal, however, it was found 

of neceſſary to carry it through à bog 24 miles over, which, 

NS, from the ſpungy nature of that foil, became a work of 

ng credible — and expence. | 5 | 

SA The chief foreſts in Treland lie in Leinſter, the King's N 

ro- and Queen's Counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Car- 

Its low. In Ulſter there are great foreſts, and in the county | 

ItIC of Donegal, and in the north part of Tyrone; alſo in 

f 1s the county of Fermanagh, along Lough Earne, and in 

er the north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome 


uth good timber; and the oak is eſteemed as good as any of 
0; „the Engliſh growth, and as fit for ſhip-building, The 
la; commodities of this country conſiſt chiefly of cattle, 

| Ion — | hides, 
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hides, tallow, honey, wax, &c, : linen, lawn, and cam. 
bric, are their principal manufactures, which they have 
brought to great perfection. Immenſe quantities of 
proviſions are every year exported to England and the 
. colonies, and uſed to victual ſhips. There is a very 
good herring-fiſhery on the north coaſt of the ifland, and 
a cod-fiſhery on the ſouth. | 

The eſtabliſhed religion.is the ſame as in England. 
There are tour archbiſhoprics, one jn each. province : 
Armagh, in the province of Ulſter ; Dalia, in Leinſter; 

Caſtel, in Munſter ; and Tzam, in Connaught, of which 
the firſt mentioned is primate of all Ireland. . There are 
17 biſhopricg, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killala, Kil- 
more, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Offory, Raphoe, and 
Waterford. The majority of the Iriſh are Roman Ca- 
tholios: but the inhabitants of Ulſter are chiefly Preſby- 
terians. | | 

It is very remarkable, that there are no venomous 
creatures in this kingdom ; and if they are carried over, 
they certainly die. There is a kind of coal dug at Kil- 

_ kenny that emits very little*{moke ; and in that pariſh a 
cryſtalline ſtream which has no ſediment. Theſe pecu- | 
liarities, added to the ſerenity of the air in that place, 
ve given riſe to the well-known proverb, That Kil- 
enny contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, 
and air without fog.” At a place called Ticknock, not 
far from Dublin, a mineral {pring has lately been diſco- 
vered, fimilar in taſte to Strelitz water, and which is ſaid 
to be efficacious in ſcorbutic diſorders. 

An order of knighthood, entitled the Order of St. 
Patrick, was inſtituted in Ireland in 1783; and conſiſts 
of the ſovereign, and fifteen knights companions. 

The prom» foreach curioſity is the Giants Cauſeway, 
in the county of Antrim, compoſed of pillars, all of an- 
gular ſhapes, from three ſides to eight, an immenſe re- 

lar pile, running from a cliff into the ſea, to the di- 

— of 600 feet at low water; but how much farther 
is uncertain. It is in ſome places more than 200 feet 
wide, and 36 feet high; and is thought by ſome natu- 
raliſts to have been mn by a volcano; and that it 
runs along the bottom of the ſea till it riſes again on the 
coaſt of Scotland at the iſland of Staffa. About two miles 
from Kilkenny are a number of ſubterraneous caves, re- 
Jembling in many reſpects thoſe of the Peak, in — | 
| 41 | tbe 
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through Lincoln, where a branch of it, from Pontefract to 


Doncaſter, ſtrikes out to the weſtward, paſling through _ 


Tadcaſter to York, and from thence to Aldby, where it 
again joined Herman«ſtreet. Phe remains of many Ro- 


man camps are Htiſcernible all over England. Their fi- 


tuations are generally fo well choſen, and their fortifica- 
tions appear to have been ſo complete, that there is rea- 
ſon to believe, they were the conſtant habitations 


of the Roman ſoldiers in England; though it is certain, 


from the bath and teſſelated pavements that have been 
found in different patts, that their chief officers and ma- 
giſtrates lived in towns or villas. Roman walls have 


likewiſe been found in England; and, perhaps, many 


remains of their fortifications and caſtles are blended with 
thoſe of a later date; and it is difficult fir the moſt ex+ 
pert architect to pronounce that ſume halls and-courts 
are not entirely Roman. The private cabinets of noble- 
men and gentlemen, as well as the public repoſitories; 
contain a' vaſt number of Roman arms, coins, fibulæ, 
trinkets, and the like, that have been found in England 3 
but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in 
England, is the wall of Severus, commonly called the 
Picts Wall, running through Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, beginning at Tigmouth, and ending at Solway 
Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The wallat 
firſt confiſted only of ſtakes and turf, with a diteh ; but 


Severns built it with ſtone forts, and turrets, at proper 


diſtances, ſo that each might have a ſpeedy communi» 
cation with the other; and it was attended all along by 4 
deep diteh to the north, and a military highway to the 
ſouth, In ſome places, the wall, the ditch, and the road 


are plainly diſcernible; and the latter ſerves as a founda- 


tion for:a modern work of the fame kind. The Saxo 


antiquities in England confiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical edi - 


tices, and places of ſtrength.” At Wincheſter is ſhewn 


the round table of king Arthur, with the names of his 


knights. The cathedral of Wincheſter ſerved as the bus 
rial · place of ſeveral Saxon kings. Many monuments: of 
Saxon antiquity pfeſent themſelves all over the kingdom 
though they are often not to be diſcerned from the Nor- 


manic} and the Britiſh Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking. 


original ſpecimens of their learning. Many Saxon char- 
ters, ſigned by the king and his nobles, with aplain'crofs 
inſtead of their names, are fill to be met with. The 
Daniſh erections in England are hardly diſcernible from 
tle Saxon. The 3 camps are round, and 
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generally built _ eminences ; but their forts are ſquare, 
All England is full of Anglo-Normanic —_— fo 
called, uſe though the princes under whom they were 
raiſed were of Norman origival, yet the expence was de- 
'frayedbyEngliſhmen. York-minſter, and Weſtminſter- hall 
and abbey, are perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found 
An Europe, of that Gothic manner which prevailed in 
building, before the recovery of the Greek and Roman 
+ architecture. All the cathedrals and old churches in 
the kingdom are, more or leſs, in the ſame taſte. It is 
uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found in 
{ome parts of England, areBritiſh, Saxon, or Norman. 
That under the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry, is very re- 
matrkable, and ſeems to have been ueſigned for ſeereting 
the cattle and effects af the natives, in times of war and 
invaſion, Tt contains an oblong ſquare hall, round 
-which runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for fittin 
upon; and tradition ſays, that it was the room in whic 
the barons of England met, during their wars with king 
John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, but it is hard to ſay where 
the excavation, which is continued in a ſquare paſſage, 
about fix feet high and four wide, terminates, — 
the work is fallen in ſome places. 
The natural curioſities in England are various; and 
there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral medicinal waters 
and ſprings, which are to be found in every part of the 
country. The moſt remarkable of theſe waters have 
been divided into theſe for — and thoſe for purg · 
ing. The chief of the former lie in Somerſetfhire ; 
and the Bath waters are famous both for drinking and 
bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind are found at Scarbo- 
rough, and other ts of Yorkſhire ; at Tunbridge, in 
Kent; Epſom and Dulwich, in Surry; and Acton and 11- 
lington, in Middleſex. Here alio are many remarkable 
ſprings ; whereof ſome are impregnated either with falt, 
as that at Droitwich, in Worceſterſhire ; or ſulphur, as 
the famous well of Wigan, in Lancaſhire:; or bituminous 
matter, as that at Pitchtord, in Shropſhire. Others have 
a petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth, in Leicet- 
terſhire; wy a dropping well in tbe weſt · riding of York- 
hire: and finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the 
Tideſwell, inDerbyſbire, Giggleſu ick Scarr, in Yorkſhire, 
and Laywell, near Torbay; the waters of the laſt of 
which riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hour. To theſe 
may be added that remarkable fountain near Richard's 
Calle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bone well; ; s 
re —-.--" , nerally 
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Xerifs and Imans. The natives are deſcended from Iſj- 
mae}, the ſon of Abraham, and have always preſerved 
their inde cy ; and, under Mahomet, and the Ca- 
liphs his ſucceſſors, over-run the greateſt part of Afia, 
part of Afriea and Europe, till the conqueſts of the Turks 
confined them within their ancient boundaries. Such of 
them #* foundedempires and kingdoms in Afia and Egypt 
were ſtyled Saracens ; and thoſe who ſettled in Maurua- 
nia and Europe were called Moors. . 
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ITUATED between 44 and 70 eaſt 2 ö 
and 25? and 45 north latitude, is bonndedon the 
north, by the Caſpian, or Sea of Baku, and part of Great 
Tartary ; on the eaſt, by India; on the ſouth, by the 
Gulph of 88 er ue and — the 
weſt, by Turkey in Aſia; bein t 1,300 miles in 
— 1,100 in n is headed into 14 
provinces, viz. Choraſan, Sablneftan, and Segiſtan, on 
the borders of India: Makran, Kerman, and Farfiftan, 
on the fouth + Chufiſtan, Irac-Agem, onthe frontiers 
of Turkey: Adicbeitzen, Gangea, illan, Ghilan, 
Shirvan, and "Mazanderan, between Turkey and the 
Caſpian Sea. Theprincipal towns, 1. Iſpahan, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, reckoned by ſome the fineſt city in the 
eaſt ; 2, 460 miles E. of London, 2. Schiras, the capital 
of Farſiſtan, famous for its exrellent wines. About 30 
miles N. E. -of this place are the ruins of the famous ar 
lace called Perſepolis. 3. Gombroan, a conſiderable fea- 
port, where the Engliſh and Dutch have factories, 
Ormus, the largeſt Mand belonging to Perſia, fituated in 
a gulph of the ſame name, was, in 1508, taken by the 
Portugueſe, who built in it a very ſtrong fort, and added 
ſo many improvements, that it was at length confidered 
as a terreſtrial paradiſe. Their merchants got immen e 
riches; and it was a common fay'ng at that time, hat 
if the evorld were à ring, Orans mf be the diamond in it. 
In the year 1622, the Engliſh and Perſians beſieged the 
city of Ormus by land and water, and, after they had 
made therwſelves maſters thereof, entirely demoliſhed it: 
ſince which' time, there have been built upon, the fame 
ſpot ahove 4,000 houſes" by the Perfians, who carry on a 
great trade injewels, pearls, and ſpices. There is allo 
another iſland — to Perſia, called Baharen, fitua- 
ted in the Gulf of Balſora: it is but thinly peopled, for 


want 


- wholeifland, Here is a great pearl fiſhery. 
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want of freſh water, there being but one ſpring in the 
The principal mountains in Perſia are, / Caucaſus, 
Ararat, or mountains, of Daghiſtan, and the great range 
of mountains called Taurus.—The chief rivers are, the 
Kur and Aras, which riſe in the mountains of Ararat, 
and, after uniting their ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian ; 
the Oxus, which tes Per ſia from Tartary; the Indus 

on the eaſt; and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt. 
The Euphrates riſes in Turconiania, 'runs 1,500 miles, 
and falls into the Perſian Gulgh, below Baſſora. 

The air of this country is rather cold towards mount 
Caucaſus ; in the midland parts it is pure and tem̃perate; 
hut in the ſouthern provinces it is — hot for 
veral months in the year. In the northern s, Which 
border on Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the ground is 
barren, producing but little corn, and few fruits; but 

louth of Mount „az the country is pleaſant, and 
produces plenty of corn, wine, and oil; variety of fruits, 
as dates, oranges, pi ſlachio - nuts, &c. ; vaſt quantities of 
excellent filk, ſenna, rhubarb, afafcetida, ſulphur, falt- 

tre, antimony, ſalt, and quarries of marble, turquoiſe 
ſtones, iron, copper, and lead. The, moſt uſeful ani- 
mals in Perſia are. camels, a ſpirited breed of horſes, 
equal to thoſe of Arabia, and ſheep remarkable for ha- 

ving panderous tails, and fix or ſeven horns,  /- ; 
Abe Perſians are in general handſome; much given to 
the ſtudy of aſtrology z many of them making it their 
chief buſineſs to ſearch after future events. They are 
naturally prone to diſſimulation, flattery, and ſwearing ; 
are very proud, paſſionate, and revengeful; exceſſiye in 
their luxury and extravagances of every kind; and are 
fond of tobacco, opium, and coffee, With all their 
vices, they are in general allowed to be very reſpectful 
to their ſuperiors, juſt and honeſt in their dealings, and 
extremely civil to ſtrangers, They are the moſt learned 
among the eaſtern nations; and the Perſian language is in 
almoſt as much xequeſt in Aſia, as the French is in Eu- 
tope. The Perfians proteſs the Mahometan religion; 
but are of a different ſet from the Turks. The third 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet was Omar, and the fixth Aly; and 
theſe two differed in their explication of the Koran: the 
Turks hold it with Omar, and the Per ſiam with Aly. In 
ſome parts of Perſia they. worſhip the ſun and the fire; 
and the prieſts holding a new-born-, child tewards the 
- ſun, or over a fire, is their. daptidin | Yo 41503 2 Perk 
" * 5 re 
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perſia is an ubſolute monarchy. The king's title is 
Shah, or the Diſpoſer of Kingdoms: he likewiſe takes 
the title of han, and Sultan. He condeſcends; however, 
to carry on trade hy ,nneans of Armenians; who, as the 
p.ince's agents, have the refuſal of all articles of iner - 
chandize« the: laws of Perſia, the blind are: ineapa - 
ble of ſucceeding to the throne; and for this reaſon the 
reigning, prince uſually puts out tha eyes af all the males 
of the royal famihy of whom he thinks: he bas reaſon to 
be jealouge « The military 25 — under 
Nadir Shah, dit mot exceedbozgaoo men; Hera, as well 
as in Turkey, there is no ſuch thing as hereditary nobility; 
every. perſon is eſteemed * as agRes office he holds; 
the moment he is deprived-of it, he returns to his origi- 
nal inſignificances 4 SRL | 

In the peninſula of Abſcheron, about 3 miles from the 

Caſpian Sea, and 20 from the city of Baku; is a diſtrict _ 
two Engliſii miles in extent, imptegnated with inflamma- 
tory qualities. The ground is very rocky, but has a ſhal- 
low covering of earth over it; which being removed, and 
fire applied to the hollow, it catehes immediately, and 
burns without intermiſſion, and almaſt without conſump- 
tion, till extinguiſhed} by cold earth. Here are ſeveral 
old temples; in one of which a flame riſes from the end 
of a hollow cane ſtuek in the ground; which is regarded 
and adored by the Guebres as the ſaered flame of the 
univerſal fire. The; prieſts and devotees boil their vic- 
tuals in. hullam places, fitted to their utenſils, without 
any other fuel; and, inſtead of candles, ſtick reeds into 
the ground, Which emit a cleat white flame, without 
being conſumed. The ſtones, when heaped together, 

and ſet fire to, produce lime. About half a mile 
from this place are wells of very inflammahle white 
Naphtha; and to which, probably, the foregoing phæ- 
nomenon is wing. Much ſalt is likewiſe found in this 
peninſula; and there is a ſalt lake, near the fide of which - 
the white Naphtha, uſed medicinally by the Perfians, 
tows from ſeveral ſprings; and; about nine miles from 

the perpetual fire, black Naphtha is produced. In the kw 
city of Iſpahan is a large pillar, fixty feet high, conſi ſtinng 
purely of the ſeulls of beaſts, erected by Shah-Abbas the 
Great, Upon. a {edition of his nobles he vowed to rear 
up a column of their heads, as a monument of their diſ- 
obedience, if they perſiſted in their defigns; but they 
ſurrendering upon diſcretion, he ordered each of them to 
bring the head of ſome beaſt, ä at his feet; which 


was. 
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was accordingly done; and of them he made the afotefſair! 
pillar, in lieu of a colamn of their heads. 
This country has undergone many revolutions; the 


Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Greeks, and Parthians,' by 
turns, having the aſcendancy.” It was pt: cp by the 

| wen out by 
Tamerlane, whoſe ſucceſſors were ſupplanted by a doc- 


Arabs, under the Caliphs. They were 


tor of laws, named Sophi : from him his deſcendants 
were called Sophies, the laſt-of whom was put to death 


by Nadir Shah, who d his throne, and, after great 


ſucceſſes againſt the Turks, Moguls, and Tartars, was 
aſſaſſinated in the year 1747. After his death, many 
competitors for the crown aroſe; the moſt fortunate one, 
named Kerim Khan, was erowned at Iuris in 1763. 
But, according to the lateſt accounts, the internal ſtate 
of this country is far from being ſettled, as every one 
VE: ON e ee to render bimſelf in- 
1 ant; and Kerim Khan was lately obliged to re- 
. ia from the Turks. 
The eaſtern parts of Perſia, and ſome of the north- 
weſt provinces of India, form the Kingdom of Candahar, 
containing Candahar, Peiſhore, Ghizai or Gaſna, Gaur, 
Sigiſtan, and Choraſan, in Perfia ; Caſhmire, and ſome 
| diſtricts on the eaſtern bank of the Inqus, above the city 
of Attock in India, being 650 miles in length, and inha- 


; * ited principally by Afghang, or Patans, Perfians, and 


Tartars. The capital city is Cabul; the other places 


of moſt note are, Candahar, Ghizni, and Caſhmire, Tue 


territories that compoſe this ſtate are nearly what was 


formerly called the kingdom of Ghizni, which has ſome- 


times been independant, and at other times ſubject al- 
ternately to the Perfians-and Moguls. The preſent ſo- 
-vereign is ſaid to maintain an army of 100,000 men; and 
befides the provinces immediately under his government, 
nmauas many tributaries, as Makrati, in Perſia; Sindy, with 
tte eity of Moultan, in Indoſtan, &&. 


we: Of I NDIA in general. 


N HE original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos, 
| or Hindoos. Their prieſts. are called Bramins. 
A” 


eir religion conſiſted originally in the belief of a Su- . 


preme Being, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments ;z which was to be a tranſmi- 
gration into different ogy nos to the lives they 
had Jed ; but theſe doctrines hay aol totally funk 
. f into 
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INDIA IN GENERAL. «71 
into-groſs idolatry. The book that contained their re- 
ligious doctrines was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Man which has been long fince loſt ; yet they are 
poſſeſſed of a commentary. upon it, called the Shahſta 
written in the Shanſcrit, whica is a dead language, an 
known only to the Bramins. +. . K | 

The Gentoos are divided -into four principal tribes, 
viz. the Bramins, ſoldiers, labourers, and mechanics; 
and theſe again into a number of ſubordinate- tribes, or 
caſts, amounting to'near eighty. Theſe different tribes 
are forbidden to mtermarry, to eat with each other, or 
even to drink out of the ſame veſſel with one of another 
tribe. Formetly it was very common for the women to 
burn themſelves at their huſbands funerals ; but that 
cuſtom is ſeldom practiſed at preſent. 

India, being partly in the temperate and. partly in the 
torrid zone, the air is conſequently very different. In 
the north it is „ temperate ; but towards the ſouth 
it is very hot, t mx in moſt of the maritime places re- 
freſned by cool breezes from the ſea, which blow regu» - 
larly from noon till midnight. It rains almoſt conſtantly 
for three months in the year, which renders the heat more 
ſupportable; and contributes to fertilize the ground. 
which produces abundance of rice, millet, cotton, fi 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, citrons, cocoa-nuts, and 
many other fruits, The heat of the climate diſpoſes the 
natives to indolence ; and this has an effect in general not 
only on their bodily exertions, but even on the ſentiments 
of their mind, It is bettes,” ſays 4 Hindoo, to fir 
than to walk, and to ſleep than to fit; but death is the 
beſt of all.“ "Dhere are mines of gold and filver, and 
ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones, borax, and ſalt - petre. 
The animals of this country are elephants, rhinoceroſes, 
camels, dromedaries, buffaloes, lyons, tygers, leopards, 
panthers, and avaſt number of monkeys. The trade is 
exceedingly great; and conſiſts chiefly of indigo, ſalt- 
petre, ſilk, 8 cotton, diamonds, callicos, chintzes, 
and other 2 . The commerce of India is courted by 
all the trading nations in the world: the greateſt ſhare 
of it is now centred in England, though th& of the 
French and Dutch is confiderable, The complexions 
the natives are of an olive colour in the northern parts, and 
in the ſouthern quite black. Marriages here, eſpecially 
among the Gentoos, are contracted at à very early pe- 
riod, The males are ſometimes. not above 14 years of 
: 2c, and the females 40 or = T he conſequence is, — 
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botty they and their progeny are feeble. The men begin 
and t 


to decline at thirty, women. at, eighteen. At 
;twenty-five, the latter have all the ſymptoms of old age. 

There are many different languages in, the Eaſt In- 
dies; but the-Mahometans generally underſtand Arabic, 


' becauſe the Koran is written in that language. In all 


' handicraft trades that the Indians underitand, they are 
_ reckoned much neater and better workmen than the Eu- 


» ans. a % 

be Eaſt Indies, ſituated between. 64 and 100 
E. longitude, and 7 and 40 N. latitude, is divided into 
two parts: 1. The peninſula W. of the river Ganges, or 
Indoſtan; and 2. The peninſula E. of the Ganges. 


| IN DOS TAN, 


8 wt between 7 and 40 N, latitude, and 64 
and 96 E. longitude, is bounded by Tartary on 
the N. and N. E.; by the river Ganges E; by the Bay 
of Bengal S. E.; by the Indian Ocean on the S.; by the 
ſame, and Perſia on the W.: being 2, oco miles long, 
and 1,500 broad, containing 60,000,000 of inhabitants; 
aud is compoſed of two great parts, viz. the empire of 
the Great Mogul, called Indoſtan Proper ; which was 
divided into 1 2 ſoubaſhips, or provinces; and the penin- 
ſula within the Ganges, called by Indian geographers 
the Deccan, containing eight 88 and oubaſbip ; 
viz. Lahore, Moultan, including Sindy or Tatta; Agi- 
mere, Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad, Bahar, Bengal, 
Malwa, and Gnzerat, in Indoſtan Proper: Cabul, which 
contained Candahar and Ghizni, in Perſia, and Caſhmire, 
in Indoſtan; and Berar, Candeiſh, Amednagur, or Dowla- 
tabad; Hyderabad, or Golconda ; Viſiapour, Oriſſa, 
Beder, the Carnatic, and Malabar, in the Deccan. The 
aforementioned ſoubaſhips were ſubdivided into circars, or 
counties ; and theſe agam into purgannahs, or hundreds. 
The principal ruling powers of Indoſtan ar preſent are, 

1. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, who have obtained 
the province of Bengal, nearly the whole of Bahar, the 
Aiſtrict of Midnapour in Orifla, the Zemindary of Be- 
nares in Oude, the five northern circars in Golconda and 
Oriſſa, + © Jaghire in the Carnatic, on the Coromandel 
coaſt, Mands of Bombay, Salſette, &c. on the Ma- 
labar coaſt,” forming an extent of territory 1,250 miles 
long, and in ſome places 650 broad, but in part of the 
eircars, not more than 20, containing near 190, ooo ſquare 
n 1 miles, 
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miles, 11,000,000 of inhabitants, producing a revenue of 
above 5,000,000 I. ſterling, and maintaining an army of 
62,000 men, 10,000 of which are Europeans, ww 
The ifland of Bombay contains near 60,000 inhabi- 
tants; and in its harbour a thouſand ſhips may ride at 
anchor, bens LA: | | 
2. The Englifh allies, which are the Nabob of Oude, 
who refides at Lucknow, and poſſeſſes Oude, Corah,- 
Dooab, and Rohileund, inctuding the tributary diſtrict of 
Rampour, with parts of Allahabad, Delhi, and Agra; 
in all, a territory extending 360 miles in length, 180 in 
breadth, confiſtinng of about 53,000 CE miles, with a 
revenue of 2,500,000 per annum, and an army of 50, ooo 
men; and the Nabob of Arcot, whoſe territories are 
great part of the Carnatic, 500 miles long, and 120 broad, 
producing, an annual income of 1,500,000 l.; befides- 
the above, there are ſome ſmaller ſtates, as Tanjore, Ma- 
rawar, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Tinivelly, all which 
are appendages to the Carnatic ; under which name the 
greateſt part of the countries forming Tippoo's domi- - 
w_ 8 far as the mountains called Gauts, was ancientiy 
included. 
zd. The Mahrattas, who poſſeſs a tract of country 

1,000 miles long, and 700 Ay extending from ſea to 
ſea, acroſs the wideſt part of the peninſula, and are di-- 
vided into two ſlates, the Eaſtern and the Weſtern ; the 
firſt mentioned of which is ſubdivided among many jag- 
hi:edars, or princes, who pay a nominal obedience to a 
tord paramount, called the Paiſhwah, reftding at Poonah. 
The provinces in poſſeſſion of this nation are, thoſe of 
Malwa, Candeiſh, Vifiapour, parts of Amednagur, Gu- 
— ere 5 2 N 3 
the tributary rajaſhips of ]yenagur, r, pour, + 
Naruab, Gotod, hi a the Bock „ 
Bopaltol, and Amedabad, with parts of Bundelcund and 
Gurry-Mundella, in all producing an annual revenue of 
8, 00, 00 l. and ſupporting above 300,000 troops, prm- 
cipally horſe, The Eaſtern Mahrattas, whoſe capital is 
Nagpour, poſſeſs the greateſt portions of Berar,and Oriſfa, 
with the tributary territories of Ruttunpour and Such- 
bulpour, being in the whole 550 miles long, 200 wide; 
but neither populous nor rich, the revenues falling ſhort 
of 1, 000 . per annum. e 

4th. The Nigam, or Soubah of the Deccan, whoſe domi - 
nions, confiſting of Aurungabad, Beder, almoſt all Gol- - 
conda, a province remark - for its diamond WOE < 
2 . 3 , Is 
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of Berar, with the diſtricts of Ac oni and Rachore, are 
about 430 miles long, zoo wide: his 4 is Hydera- 
bad, or Bagnagur, tituated on the river Mouſſi, near the 
celebrated fortreſs of Golconda; his revenues do not 


exceed 1, 00, 0 l.; and the number of his forces are 


not known; but he has ſome tributary rajahs, and many 
Feudatory jaghiredars, W 4 | 

' 5. The kingdom of Tippoo Sultan, whoſe reſidence is 
at Seringapatam, contains Myſore, the native country of 
the famous Ayder Ali ; Bednore, Coimbettore, Canara, 
Dingigul, Meritch, Soonda, Chitteldroog, Harponelly, 
Sanore-Bancapour, Roydroog, Gooty, Condanore, Can- 
 oul, and Cuddapah, being 550 miles in length, and 330 
in width, whoſe area is near 97,000 ſquare miles, with a 
revenue of 4,000,000 l. ſterling, and an army of above 
150,000 men, for the moſt. part well diſciplined. _ 

6. The Seiks; a number of {mull ſtates confederated 
gether, who can bring i oo, ooo horſemen into the field, 
rule in Lahore, Moultan, and the weſtern parts of Delhi. 
Their country, whoſe capital is Lahore, extends 400 
miles in length, 200 in breadth, and includes the whole- 
of what the natives ſtile the Panjab, a region watered by 
the five eaſtern branches of the Sinde, and the principal 


ſcene of Alexander's ex loity in India, Lahore produces 


the beſt ſugar, great plent 
Moultan, iron, canes, and | 
_- Beſides the above · mentioned powers, the king of Can- 
dahar poſſeſſes Cabul and Caſhmire ; which laſt, called 
by Abel Fazil, A garden in perpetual ſpring, is the moſt 
beautiful, fertile, temperate, and ulous province of 
Indoſtan, being a valley 80 miles long, and 40 broad; 
containin . email lakes, in ſome of wh ch are 
floating iſlands ; entirely ſurrounded by lofty mountains, 
from which flow innumerable - romantic caſcades, and 
watered by the Chelum, a branch. of the great river 
Sinde ; it is alſo entirely free from beaſts of prey, which 
abound in other parts ; but, to counterbalance all theſe 
advantages, this delightful region is conſtantly ſubject to 
earthquakes. The natives are witty, ingenious, and 
nearly as fair as Europeans; carry on many curious ma · 
nufactures, particu that of ſhawls, made of fine goats 
hair, procured in this country, or from Thibet ; and 
have a breed of ſheep, called Hundoo, employed to 
carry burdens. Sin y, fertilized by the binde, as 
Egypt is by the Nile, is tributary to Candahar ;. produ- 

es lalt-petre, iroa, and falt ; 4 manufacturers in — 


5 of ſalt, wine, and cotton: 
orſes. ö h F 
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cotton, who make the beſt palanquins, or couches with 
canopies, in which all the great people of the eaſt are 
carried on mens ſhoulders, when they go abroad. Th 
Fiurruckabad, a diſtrict 30 miles im extent, ſituated on 
the weſtern bank of the Ganges, is furrounded by Oude, 
but belonging to à Patan Rohilla chief. Bundelcund, 
encircled by Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas, is a 
mountainous track above 100 miles ſquare, inhabited by 
a tribe of Rajpoots, partly inde pendant, and partly tri- 
butary to the Mahrattas, - The territories of Hidfing! ; 
of which Rewah is the capital, are about as large as Bun- 
delcund, on which they” border. The Fats are a people 
who poſſeſſed patt vf Agra and Delhi, and whoſe capital 
was Agra, where the Dutch have a factory; but now are 
al moſt entirely fubjeck to the Mahrattas, Mewat is a 
hilly arid woody regiom about 90 miles long, on the 


S. W. of Delle, inhabited by a favage people, > RE 
allo 5 


are partly ſubject to the Mahrattas. Little ghiſtan, 
about 80 miles long and 30 broad, borders on Mewat, 
and is people by a nation ſimilar in diſpoſition. Cuteh, 
on the S. E. of Sindy, is a barren country, inhabited by 
a tribe who have preſerved their indepetidency, as alio 
have a wild hardy race, dwelling in the weſtern parts of 
Guzerat, - Rajpootan, whole capital is Oudipour, ſitua- 
ted in Agimere, is ſubject to three rajahs, and tributary to © 
the Mahrattas Nagore, Bickaneer, Jafſelwere, and ſome 
other countries bordering on the lower part of the river 
Fuddar, and the ſandy defart, are governed by ſeveral 
petty princes. As alto, are ſeveral other parts of In- 
doſtan; which are poſſeſſed by many independant rajahs, 
ranalis, and zemindats; but this immenſe region is ſubject 


to almoſt antjual revolutions, every one ſeizing upon What 


he can, and the different dependant princes continually 
endeavouring to throw off their yokes, while the Gentoos 
m general, leaving war to the Europeans, Mahometans, - 
the tribe of Rajpoots, or ſoldiers, and the warlike na- 
tions inhabiting the northern provinces, quietly ſubmit 
to the party vKtorious in the field; which diſpoſition of 
mind was the principal cauſe of the great fucceſſes of the 
Engliſh Eaſt Tadia Compauxr.... 
The French poſſeſs Pondicherry in the Carnatic, and 
ſome territory bordering thereon, and Chandernagore in 
Bengal; the Dutch, Danes, and Portugueſe, have ſeve- 
ral f1Qories near the ſea cbaſts; and, on the Malabar 
coaſt, the laſt mentioned nation poſſeſs the iſland of Goa, 
en Which is their principal * of the ſame name, and a 


* 
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territory about 20 leagues in length, on the oppoſite eon - 
tinent. VC 
The chief towns not already mentioned, are, Delhi, 
the capital of the Mogul empire, a fine city, containing 
the imperial palace, adorned with the uſtal. magnificence 
of the eaſt ; Gwalior, a ſtrong town and fortreſe, on a 
rock which is nearly perpendicular, and almoſt inacceſ- 
ſüble: Patna, containing go, ooo inhabitants: and Cal- 
cutta, in the province > Ben , ſituated on one of the 
branches of the Ganges, and the capital of the Engliſh 
company's dominions in the Eaſt Indies. The Nabob 
of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, having taken this town in 
1756, impriſoned 146 Britiſh ſuhjects in a ſmall * 
called the Black Hole, where 122 of them periſhed be- 
fore the next morning, for want of water and air: Hugh- 
ley and Dacca, on, the Ganges, rich'cities ſubject to the 
Engliſh; as arealſo Moorſhedabad, Rajemal, Cc ſimbazar, 
and Mauldah ; Oriſſa, capital of the province of Oriſſa. 
At Benares is the Gentoo univerſity, celebrated for its 
ſanctity : Biſnagur, anciently capital of the Carnatic: Fort 
St. David, belonging to the Engliſh: Madras, alſo called 
Fort St. George, 5, 600 miles 8. E from London, the ca- 
pital of the Engliſſi company's territories on theCoroman- 
del coaſt; Tanjore, capital of a kingdom ſo called: Tran · 
quebar, in the ſame province, belonging to the Danes : 
and Negapatam to the Engliſh; Tritchinopoly, capital of 
a diſtrict in the Carnatic : Madura, which has a; pearl 
fiſhery on its coaſt : Cochin, where the Dutch have a 
ſmall fort: Calicut, where the Engliſh, French, and 
Portu have factories, was the firſt lociap port 
viſited by Kuro in e eee 
lat- Abad, one of the ſtrongeſt places in all Indoſtan, are 
in Viſtapour : Amed -Abad, the capital of Guserat, 
where the Englifh have a factory: Surat, in the ſame 
province, a ſea - port of L „Aer belonging to 
the Engliſh: Kannanore, ſuhject to the Dutch, and Eil- 
lichery to the Engliſh, are in Malabar; Which vuntry 
abounds with green adders, whoſe poiſon ia mortal. In 
Oriſla, neat the ſea-{ligre,. not far from the lake :Chilka, 
is the pagoda or temple of the idol Jagarpaut, Which is 
attendet by Taran and is an irregular, pyramidal 
black ſtone, of about 400 lb, weight, with-two valuable 
diamouds a0. repreſent eyes; and the poſe and the mouth 
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thouſand figures that ſurround it, are ſaid to be eut out 
eee eee mar Bruhey: 
In the iſfands of Salſette and Ele near Bor | 
parti-ulafly-at Ambola, and Canafa f in the firſt meh- 


tioned are enormous excavations made in ſolid rocks, and 


decorated with a variety of figures, . curiouſly cut from 
the ſame ſubſtance; but the moſt remarkable are in 
Elephanta, where there is the figure of an Elephant, rude- - 
ly cut in ſtone, 12 feet long, and 8 feet high, from which 
the iſland has its name; and about half a mile diſtant is 
a cave 130 feet long, and 110 broad, in which are a great 
number of human figures carved in the rock. M 
About 1g miles 8. W. of Pondicherry, is a romantic 
hill, ſeemingly formed by large fragments of rocks, con- 
fuſedly heaped together, on which there remains an ir- 
regular, but nearly perfect avenue of the ſtumps and 
roots of petriſied or vitrified trees, which are extremely 
hard, will ſfirike fire, and, on beitig rubbed, emit a ſtrong 
{n}phureous ſmell ; the outer bark reſembles a coarſe 
{and ; the inner looks like iron ore; and what fees — 
to have been the woody part, partakes of the qua- 
lities of fAirit and marble. | 
The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of the In- 
dian Caucafns, or Hindoo-Ko, and Naugracut, inhabited 
by the Mahrattas, Afghans, and other warlike x; | 
and Balagate, which runs almoſt the whole length of 
Indoſtan from north to ſouth-; and are ſo high, that of : 
ſtop the courſe of the winds. Cape Comorin, the moſt 
ſoutherly part of this peninſula, though not above three 
leagues in extent, is fainous for having, within that ſmall ' 
ſpace, the two ſeaſons of the year; the trees being load- - 


ed with bloflom and fruit on the one fade, white on the- 


other they are ſtripped of all their leaves. This ſurpri - 
fing 8 is owing to the Balagate mountains, 
which occaſion the wind on one fide of the cape to blow ” . 
8 from the eaſt, and on the other regularly from 
the weſt:;". 4515 an 
At the foot of the Gauts; which ſeparate Myſore from 
Malabar, live the Chriſtians of St. mas, deſcendants 
of — who, as tradition reports, were converted by that 
apo. & Kg * 8 
The chief rivers are, 1. the Indus, or Sinde, formed 
of ten prineipal ſtreams, rifing in the mountains that fe-*- 


parate Perſia and Tartary from Indoſtan, and running 


from N. E. to 8. W. on the borders of Perſia, diſcharges: - - 
itſelf, after a courſe” of 1, 200 miles, by ſeveral channels, 
unto the Indian Ocean, near the Gulf of Sindy: 2.-The + 
155 Ganges 
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Ganges; the waters of which overfſow, and fertihze 
the country, like the Nile, beginning to riſe when the 
rainy ſeaſon commences, in April or May, and fall about 
the end of September. 3. Burrampooter, or Megna, 
called Sanpoo, in Tartary: 4. the Kiſtna, which divides 
the Carnatic from Golconda, and runs through Deccan : 
and, 5. The Colleroon, a very rapid river, which runs 
near Tanjore, and periodically overflows the country. 
"Theſe rivers are, by the natives, regarded as holy; and 
they believe, that whoever bathes in them is ſed 
from all his ſins. x 0 WO 7 5 
The Ganges and Burra ponds each of which runs 
near 2,000 miles in the whole, interſe& the province of 
_- Bengal in ſuch a variety of dire&:100s, as to form a 
complete inland navigation ; both theſe rivers, of which 
the latter is the largeſt, derive their ſources from differ- 
ent ſides of the ſame chain of mountains, called Ken- 
taiſſe in Thibet, and at firſt take contrary directions till 
oy are 1,200 miles aſunder. The Ganges is princi- 
pal y compoſed of two ftreams, ifluing from the lakes 
Lanke and Manſaroar, which unite after a courſe of ſome 
hundred miles, and ruſhing through an immenſe cavern, 
- ealled the Cow's Mouth, in the great ridge of mountains 
of Himaleh, flows in a winding courſe 1, 3 30 miles thro? 
the dominions of the Engliſh aud their allies, from N.W. 
to S. E. during which, it receives eleven large rivers, 
ſome equal to the Rhine, and none ſinaller than the 
Thames, beſides many others, and empties itſelf into the 
Bay of Beg, by ſeveral channels. The apy yy 19g is 
nearly of the ſame length as the Ganges, and after run- 
ning 400 miles through the countries of Bengal, joins 
that river about 40 miles from the ſea. Beſides the fore- 
mentioned rivers, the Gogra, Gadavery, Mahatmddy, 
Bain, Nerbuddah, Soanebuddah, &c. the two laſt of 
which flow from the ſame lake in the ſouthern parts of 
. Allahabad, and run 1,500 miles in oppoſite directions. 
Moſt ot the rivers are ſubject to the Bore, which is a 
very rapid, ſudden, and violent inffux of the tide; in 
- ſome places rifing five feet at once, and occaſioning great 
miſchief. There are not many lakes in Indoſtan : the 
rincipal are, Chilka, 40 miles long, 1 5 wide, and contaia- 
ing many inhabited iflands ; which bounds the northern 
-circars..Colair, between the rivers Kiſtna and Godavery, 
near he fea : Pullicate, in the Carnatic ;' and Koorkhet, a 
Place of Hindoo worſhip in the Dooab ; and ſome lakes 
in Cochin and Travanccxe. LES: _ 


* 
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In an iſland of the river Nerbuddah, ten miles from 
the city of Baroche, in the er of Guzerat, is a 
Banian tree, or Indian fig, called Cubbeer Burr, after an 
Indian ſaint, 7 1 22000 feet in 3 and con- 
tinually increasing; it being roperty of thoſe trees, 
that Ap branch bends to e 53 fad thers taking 
root, becomes a parent tree, ſhooting oyt new branches, 
which in their turn take root; and thus they progreſſive- 
ly proceed. The principal trunks, each of which ex- 
ceeds the ſize of an Engliſh oak, amount to 350, and the 
ſmaller ſtems, in a grow ing ſtate; to more than 3, 000. It is 
famed throughout all Indoſlaa for its extent and beauty, 
The Indian armies . encamp around it: Abs | 
lema feſtivals are held there: and it is ſaid, that 7,000 * 
people may conveniently repole under it. The branches 
are crowded with various forts” of birds and monkies, 
who feed on the ſigs, the colour of which is a rich ſcarlet, 
The Gentoos hold this ſpecies of trees, moſt of which 
grow to a very large ſize, in high eſteem ; they loox 
upon them as an emblem of the deity, and erect their 
principal pagodas near them, „ 
On the zcth of May, 1787, all the northern parts of 
the Coromandel coaſt were laid waſte by a dreadful 
hurricane, from which moſt of the Engliſh ſettlements, 
as well as theſe of the Dutch and Danes, greatly ſuffered. - 
A diſtrict called Uppora, with all its inhabitants, was 


ſwallowed up by the ſea. Jagornaperam, a place be- 


longing to the Dutch, was entirely ruined; as alſo was 
the town of Coringa; and it is thought, that nineitenths © 
of the population of that part was deſtroyed. 

The Mahometans of Indoſtan, computed at 10,000,000, 
are called Moors. Mahometaniſm is the religion of the 
Great Mogul, and of the higher ranks; but the common 
people are almoſt all Pagans, who abſtain from killing 
or eating any thing that has enjoyed life; as they believe 
in the tranſmigration of ſouls, look upon a cow as almoſt 
divine, and think a man happy who has died with the 
tail of one of them in his hand. Moſt of the empire is 

ſubject to rajahis or kings, who exerciſe all the rights of 
ſovereignty, only paying a nominal obedience to the 
Great Mogul, The founder of this empire was Tamer- 
lane, the Mongul or Mogul Tartar, who invaded it in 
1398, Some of his deſcendants extended their authority 
over all Indoſtan,; In 1739, Nadir Shah, the Perfian, 
mvaded. this empire, deſtroyed 200,000 people, and car- 
ried off weaſure to the amount of 230,000,0001, ſter- © WM 
ö a 
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PENINSULA Ef of te AN GES. 
ITUATED between 8 and 28 north latifitde, and 
k g2 and 109 caſt longitude, is bounded by Thibet 
and China, on the north; by China and the Chineſe Sea, 
on the eaſt ; by the ſame ſea and the Ttraits of Malacca, 
on the ſouth ; and by the Bay of Bengal and the river 
Ganges on the weſt : being 2,000. miles Tong, and 1, 000 
broad. This peninſula, which is but 'Vittle known to 
the Europeans, is divided into the ſeveral kingdoms of 
Achan, Ava, and Aracan, on the north-weſt; Pegu, 
Martaban, Siam, and Malacca, on the ſouth-weſt ; Ton- 
quin and Laos, on the north-eaſt ; Cochin-China, Cam- 
boya, and Chiampa, on the ſouth-eaſt. The king of 
chan, whoſe metropolis is Ghergong, takes no taxes of 
His ſubjects, but is contented wich the profits arifing 
from the mines, which are worked by flaves. From this 
kingdom is procured the deft lac, which is formed by 
an iiſect, as a ſecurity, or place for depoſiting its egg 
- on the biher tree. people of this country are ſaid 
to have found out the uſe of gunpowder, which "was 
known to the inhabitants of this peninſula, and the 
_ Chineſe, before it was diſcovered in Europe. They 
ſeem not, however, to have known the art of applying it 
to military purpoſes. The Azemeſe prefer 'dog's- fleſh 
to all other animal food. Ava, whoſe capital is Moncha- 
boo, on the Irabatty, a river little inferior to the Ganges, 
and which is called Noukian, by the Chineſe, from whoſe 
conmtry it flows; is an extenſive kingdom, very little 
known; but thought tobe 3 rich, as the chief trade 
of the natives, or Burmahs, conſiſts in 'muſk, and jewels 
of various kinds. Aracan is erned by 12 princes, 
tributary to the king, who reſides at Aracan, the capi- 
tal, In the king's palace are ſeven golden idols, as 
dig as life, covered with diamonds and other precious 
ones. | 3] 
Pega, fituated on the E. fide of the Bay of Bengal, be- 
tween 15 and 249 of N. latitude, is bounded on the weſt 
by the ſea, on the ſouth-eaſt, by Siam; on the north; by 
China; and on the north-weſt, by Ava: its length from 
8. W. to N. E. is about 600 miles, its breadth 3 50 and 
its capital, which is called Rangoon, 4,740 miles B. of 
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London; is firuated on [the Syrian, à branch of the 
Irabatty, whith overflows and fertilizes the country 
periodiealy, for the Yiſtance df thirty miles. The prin- 
cipal object of commerce at Pegu is Teekwood, which 
reſembles bak; but is much more durable, and is in uni- 
verſal uſe, all over India, for conſtructing ſhips, and 
making furniture. A kind of naphthia. is found here, 
ſwimming on the ſurface of ſome wells, which is uſed 
fot burning, or paying the fides of veſſels. The riches 
of the prince, when an. ſovertign, were ab 
moſt incredible: it is faid that he could * into the 
field above à million of men, well armed clothed, 
and 800 elephants, trained for war, each og A a 
caſtle, with four ſoldiers it it, on his back: but Th 
kingdom is now dependent on that of Ava. On the 
confines of Aracan and Pegu, there is ſaid to be a nation 
of wild people, in the very firſt ſtage of ſociety: who go | 
abſolntely naked, ſubfiſt on wild fruits, and on the fleh 


of animals, which they deyour raw. At the approach of 


civilized men they fly into the woods: nevertheleſs, - 
they take care of their offspring, and live in families, 
though totally deſtitute of all kind of government. Mar- - 
taban has à capital of the ſame name, and is very little 
known to Europeans. Siam, ſeparated from Ava and 
Pegu, by a ridge of mountains, is a large flouriſhing- 
kingdom, and has ſome gold mines: the government is. 
exceſſively deſpotic; the capital is of the ſame name. 
Tbe Dutch have a factory at Ligor, im this kingdom... 
The peninſula of Malacca is a latge country, chiefly va- 
luable for its trade with the Chineſe. The Dutch are in- 
poſſeſſion of the capital, which is called Malacca; and are 
nerally looked upon as maſters of the whole country. 
he Malayan language is the pureſt of any in India, and 
Fore uſed over all the peninſula beyond the Ganges. 
he Malayans are much given to piracy, and make their 
attacks upon merchant flips in the molt daring and deſ- 
perate mamier. Tonquin, the mot healtbful cou 
of this peninſula, ſituated between the 14th and 23 
of N. latitude; is bounded on the north and eaſt I 
China and the fea ; on the ſouth, by the ſea and Cochin- 
China; and on the weft, by Laos; and is divided into 8 


provinces, the capital of which is Tong-tou. It is tribu- 


tary to China, but governed by its own king. The na- 
tives wy — re — fair ard but 
greatly oppreſſe their king and great lords: they 
are remarkablyſuperſtitious, principally worſhipping _ 
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idols, named, the Spirit of the Kitchen, the Maſter of 
20% and the Lord of the OTE Kan 
to aſtrology, and obſervers of times and ſeaſans, lucky 
' And untucky days. The Pagans, in general, believe the 
dotring pt fra 9 VOPe j. e. that thejr ſouls enter into 
Home animals when they die, and, after having undergone 
: Tevefal forms, arrive at length at the regions of bliſs, . and 
enjoy an eternal reſt, © The higher ranks follow the doc- 
trine of Qoufu ius, though they conform to the religious 
ceremonies of the people; and the phyſicians. are very 
ſkilful in curing ſeveral” diſorders that in 3 are 
conſidered as dangerous. "The. principal, productions of 
"Tonquin, are ſeveral Kinds of rice, ſugar-eancs; 17 e- 
ples, oranges, and red figs, which laſt ſpring > M 
root of the tree, and not from the branches. In this 
country A large trees, which neither bear leaves nor 
Fait, only produce flowers, There are likewiſe mulberry 
and varniſh trees; and alſo cotton, tea, indigo, ſaffron, 
and pepper, and a plant called I ſai, 8 
The principal animals are, elephants, rhinoceroſes, ty- 
gers, bears, and ſtags, great plenty of game, with an in- 
numerable quantity of apes. The moſt remarkable birds 
are a ſpecious of goldfinch, named, from its melody, 
the Celeſtial Bird; and another, called Hokien, which 
inhabits the marſhes, SR MIN, 1 i 
Laos is a very populous region, governed by many 
petty princes, ſubject * ſupreme king: the capital 
is Lanchang. CochinrChina, ſituated between 12 and 
18 N. latitude, and tog and«1co® E. longitude, includ - 
ing the countries N on it, is t, 590; miles 
long, and 400 broad: 


the capital is Singhoa. The na- 
tives greatly reſemble the Chineſe, to whom they are tri- 
* butary, and are a very induſtrious people; . cultivating 
the earth afſiduouſly, and raiſing great quantities of 
ſugar, without the afff ſtance of flaves. A ſon of the 
king of Sochin- Ching arrived, not long ago, in France, 
to Slicit ſuccours againſt, an uſurper, who had driven 
his father, from his. dominions ; and in the year 1788, 
the French ſent ſome troops from Pondicherry, for that 
purpoſe. In four iſlands, near the coaſt of. Cocbin - 

_ China, are found thoſe celebrated neſts, ſo much ſought 
after: they are made by a bird the ſize of a ſwallow, and 

are cemented with a kind of gum, which, when diſſolved 
"in warty water, are uſcd for ſeaſoniv? ragolts, and dilhe: 
of yarious kinds. 4 an 
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Camboya is about 00 miles long, and 400 broad: 
but, — of the ſultry air, and noxious, atiimals 
| bred in the woods, is only habitable on the banks of a 
large river that runs through it. The capital is Camboya. 
Cbiampa is a ſmall kingdom between Camboya and Co- 
chin · China: the capital is Padram. Theſe two laſt men- 
tioned ſtates are tributary to Cochin - China. Mountains 
run from N. to 8. almoſt thewhole length of this pen- 
inſula. The principal rivers are, Sanpoo, or Burram 
ter, Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Irabatty. | 
Theſe kingdoms are repreſented as immenſely rich in 
all-the treaſures of nature ; which advantages are more 
than counterbalanced by the havoc occaſioned by floods, 
volcanos, and earthquakes, together-with ravenous and 
iſonous animals, Moſt of the natives of this peninſula 
worſhip the Dalai Lama; and the greateſt, part of the prin- 
ces, who are of that religion, are. flaves to their prieſts 


and miniſters. 
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ITUATED between 20 and 42® north lat. andgg and 
1239 eaſt long. is bounded on the north by Chineſe 
Tartary; by Tonquin, Laos, Cochin-China, and the Chi- 
neſe Sea, ſouth; „5 Pacific Ocean, eaſt; and by Thibet 
and Tartary, on the weſt : being 1,450 miles long, and 
1,260 broad; and is ſaid to contain above 200,000,000 
inhabitants; and, together with Chineſe Tartary, near 
1,750,000 ſquare miles. This empite, called by the na- 
tives Tchong-Kousg, or the Middle Kingdom, as they 
imagined it to be ſituated in the centre of the world, is 
divided into 16 provinces, viz. Chen-fi, Chan-fi, Petch- 
eli, on the north; Chan-tong, Kiang-nan, Tche-kiang, 
Fo:kien, on the ſl ore of the Eaſtern Sea; Quang-tong; 
Quang-fi, Yun-nan, on the fouth ; Se-thuen, Ho-nan, 
on the weſt ; . Hou-quang, Koei-tchon, and Kiang-fi in 
the middle, and Leaotong beyond the Great Wall; in 
which are reckoned to be upwards of 4,000 walled cities. 
The frontiers and ſea-coaſts are defended by 439 caſtles, 
and along the ſame coaſts are 2,920 towns, equal in ex- 
tent and population to many of the walled cities: almoſt 
innumerable towns and villages are diſperſed throughout 
the interior parts of the empire. Tbe principal cities 
are, 1. Peking, in the province of Petcheſi, 8.062 miles 
S. E. from London, the capital of the empire, and the 
- Tehidence of the preſent, royal family, is a regular 


ſquare 


* 


1 e 


Thuare, divided into two parte, one inhabited by I hes 
ever fince they conquered this empire, the th inha- 
bited by the Chineſe; and, without including the fub- 
.urbs, is 18 miles n cirtumſerenee, and contains, at leaſt, 
two millions of inhabitahts; the walls of the Tartar 
city are zo cubits high, and broad-endugh for ſeveral 
horſemen to ride abreaſt. The emperor's palace, fituated 
within theſe walls, is chree miles in circumference'; and 
the gardens belonging to it are adorned with artificial 
mountains and takes, with a great number of pleafure- 
houſes; 2. Nanling, in the province of Kiangnan, which 
ts about 5 leagues and a half in cireumference; but is not 
above two · thirds inhabited. Vangtcheou, in the fame pro- 
vince, contains pleaſure · houſes and gardens, which occupy 
more ground than fome middle-fized European cities; 
and were erected for the emperor, at the of the 
farmers of the ſalt revenues; 3. Kantchan, called by Euro- 
ems Canton, fituated in the province of Quang-tong, 
on a bay of the ſame name, at the mouth of the river 
Tay, a great ſea- port, and the only one that has been 
much frequented by Europeans. This city, -with its 
 faburds, is ſuppoſed to contain 15200,000 people; and 


there are often 5,000 trading veſſels lying. before it. 


About four leagnes from Canton dies Fochan; about 
ten miles in circumference, which contains 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants; but is only accounted a village, becauſe not 

-incloſed by walls, The principal lakes of China are, the 
a oy hong more-than 240 miles in. cireamference, 
the Tai-hou, the Hong - tie, the-Kao-yeon,. and the Poy- 
ang-hou, near 300 miles in length : and, among an in- 
fimtude of great and ſmall rivers, there are two particu- 
larly celebrated; the Yang-tſe-kiang, or Son of the Sea, 
which runs 1,300 miles, and near the walls of Nanking, . 
miles from its mouth, is half a league broad; and the 

| ho, or Yellow River, ſo called from the colour of 
its water, which flows upwares of 1, 800 miles, nd falls 
into the gulph Changi. Where rivers are wanting, or 
not navigable, the Chineſe have dug canals : that called 
the Royal Canal, reaches from Canton to Peking, is 

- 1,800 miles in length, employs 10,000 fail of ſhipping, 
ſome of conſiderable bulk, and by —_—_— rivers, and 
other canals, communicates nearly with the whole em- 
pire. China, except to the north, is a plain country, 
and contains no remarkable mountains. The air of this 

country differs greatly, according to the fituation : it is 
ſuarp in the north, mild in the anddle, and * 
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CHINA 185 
ſouth, The ſoil: is, for the moſt part, rich and fertile, 
inſomuch that the inhabitants are ſaid to have two, and 
ſometimes three harveſts in a year; and abounds wich 
corn, wine, and all ſorts of fruit; yet, owing to the im- 
menſe multitude of inhabitants, this eountry is often af - 
flicted with famine. In ſuch a cafe, cuſtom permits the 
poorer ſort of e to expoſe their children on the high - 
way, or to throw them into a river. faſtened to a gourd, 
to prevent them from ſinking immediately, in hopes that 
ſome rich perſon will take pity on them. The lakes and 
rivers are well furniſhed with fiſh, and ſome afford vari- 
ous kinds of pearls and bezoar of great value: its moun- 
tains produce gold, filver, white copper, and all other 
metals and minerals: two quickſilver mines have been 
lately opened. The tea-plant, of which they raiſe enough 
to furmſh/ the whole world, is peculiar to this country: 
the green and the bohea are the fame plant, but gathered 
at different ſeaſons, and differently cured; one by a natur al 
heat, and the other by culinary ſires; and the bohea has 
ſome ingredient mixed with it, which gives it a yellowiſh 
caſt, Moſt of the rare trees and aromatics: that are to be 
found in other parts of the world, grow in China, with 
ſome peculiar to itſelf; as a ſhort tree with a round head, 
and very thick, called the Tallow- tree, which bears fruit, 
containing divers kernels,” about the bigneſs of a ſmall 
nut, that have all the qualities of tallow ; being the ſame 
in colour, ſmell; and conſiſtency ; and, by mixing a little 
oil with them, malte candles : ſome trees produce. 
a ſort of flour, and r. refinous gums, which make a 
fine varniſn. Vines producing the beſt grapes in Aſta, 
grom in the province of Chan-fiz and in the mountains are 
ound coals, which the inhabitants pound, and make a 
kind of paſte of, that kindles with difficulty, but makes a 
durable fre. The Chineſe export immenſe quantities of 
tea, china, filks, and cottons; with many other commo- 
dities. Their trade is open to all nations, wich whom 
they deal for ready money only. The Eugliſh import 
from thenoe. 30 willens Id. of tea per annum. They un- 
der ſtood the art of ꝓriuting, and the uſe vf der, 
which they employed - againſt Zingis and Tamerfane, 
long before they were diſcovered in Europe. They ſeem 
not, however, to have underſtood the uſe of ſmall arme, 
nor even to have carried the manufacture of cannon to any 
great perſection: their printing is of a .chunfy* nature; 
and performed iy cutting their characters on- blocks ef 


wood. 
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The emperor of China is abſolute: his revenues are 
reckoned to amount to upwards of 40, 000, oool. ſterling; 
the land forces conſiſt of 700, o regular troops, and 
$00,000, militia ; and if to theſe be added the collectors 
of revenues, the overſeers of the canals, roads, &c.' they 
may be computed at 3,00, oo; but an Engliſm frigate 
would beat all the marine force of the empire. * 
The Chineſe are middle fized, with broad faces, ſmall 
black eyes, and ſhort noſes ; their complexions towards 
the north are fair, but ſwarthy in the ſouth; the fatteſt 
men are reckoned the handſomeſt; the principal beauty 


in their women conſiſts in the ſmallneſs of their feet, 


which are ſwathed and cramped-in iron ſhoes almoſt as 
ſoon as they are born; this, ever, renders them in- 
capable of walking firmly. This cuſtom is ſuppoſed to 


owe its origin to jealouſy, as the moſt effectual method 


to prevent the women from gadding abroad. The 
Chineſe axe remarkatly cerenioni6us, and, notwithſland- 


ing their ſeeming ſincerity, are hypocrites, and 


cheat much in their dealings. Their language contains 
only about 330 words, all monaſyllables; but, by the 


various modu tions uſed in ꝓrc er ee 
Poſe 


of which a different meaning is affixed, few words 


are made to expreſs every thing neceſſary far the common 


purpoſes of life. The Obhineſe do not write in lines, but 
in columns, from top to bottom; and, as they do not 
make. uſe of letters but for each word, and every differ- 
ent ſigniſi cation of each have a ſeparate character, their 


| language is rendered ſo difficult, that no foreigner ever 
cal | 


d acquire a thorough knowledge of it: indeed; very 
few of the moſt — natives Under fand it perfectly; 
for every rank of people amongſt them have a different 
dialect, and of courſe, in writing, make uſe of different 
characters; which in all, amount to above 80, 00. The 
Chineſe language is not only one of the; moſt; ancient in 


the univerſe, but appears to ee ay no altera - 
tion during 2 years: ;'as the Chau- King, 


o 


7 


wards, of 2, 00 years 


- 


the ſame idiom uſed at this time. 


i VOL ee * 
lo China are ſeveral volcanos, particularly that moun- 
tain called Lineſung, which ſometimes rages furiouſſy. 


In the province of i, which only extends to the 
42? N. latitude, the t ivers are frozen ſo hard during four 
woaths in the year, that heavy laden carriages: — 
Sun Dt 1 on A Mr 0 W N 4 
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the depoſitaries of their hiſtory, laws, &e. written up- 
the Chriſtian ra, is in 
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the ice; and yet the cold is far from 8 as 
in Europe; a phænomenon that is attributed to the great 
quantity of nitre produced there. Here alſo are ſeveral 
remarkable bridges, particularly that over a river called 
Saffrany, which reaches from one mountain to another, 
being 400 euhits long, and 500 high, and all but of one 
arch: the great wall, which ſeparates China from Tar- 
tary, begins in the province of Chenſi, on the north-weſt 


of China, in about 38*® of north latitude, is carried on 
over mountains and vallies, and terminates at the Kang 


Sea, between the provinces of Petcheli and Leaotong, a 
courſe, with all the windings, of about 1,500 miles. It 
is almoſt all built of brick, and ſuch well-tempered mor- 
tar, that it has now ſtood above 1, 800 years, being built 
by the emperor qu, to prevent the incurſions of 
the Tartars, and is very little decayed: it is 20 feet high, 
and broad enough for fix people to ride abreaſt, and 2 
tified all. along with ſquare towers, at the diſtance of a 
mile from each other. In this country are 1, 100 trium- 
phal arches, erected to perpetuate the memory of their 
great men. Their ſepulchral monuments are very ſu- 
perb: their towers, the models of which are now ſo com- 
mon in Europe, under the name of Pagodas, are neat - 
embelliſhments to the country. That at Nanking, called 
the Porcelain Tower, is the moſt remarkable; it is 200 
feet high, and 40 in diameter, At Peking is @ bell 
weighing 120,000 Ib, F 
In one of the cities of the province of Ho-nan, is an 
obſervatory, built near 3, 00 years ago, by the aſtrono · 
mer Teheookong, where an inſtrument is ſtill preſerved; 
which he uſed to meaſure the ſhadow at noon, in onder to 
find the elevation of the pole; and who. is faid, by th 
Chineſe, to have invented the mariner's compaſs. ---- 
As to religion, they are chiefly divided into three 


ſefts. The firſt ſect, which comprehends all the learned, 


are followers of the celebrated philoſopher Confucius, 
They believe, that the ſteady obſervance of the pure pre · 
cepts of natural religion, cotaprehends the whole duty 
of man, and in the end will be attended with the greateſt 
fclicity.: they wonſhip- one God, and believe that the 
world exiſted. from eternity. Tbe ſecond ſect hold a 
plurality of worlds, and the Pythagorean principles of 
tranſmigration. The third ſect are idolaters, and addict- 
ed to necromancy: they think the greateſt felicity con · 
liſts in luxury and voluptuouſneſs. Of the ſeveral idols 
to which this laſt ſect pay their devotions, there are * 


* 


— 
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of great note, viz. one in form of a dra the other 
called Fe, fer _ 


ll ſet up, as is conjectured, in honour of one of 
their own mation, who is imagined to have flouriſhed 
about goo years before Chriſt ; and, for his wonderful 
parts and actions, was thought worthy ef being deified 
at his death. I hey look upon him as the Saviour of the 
world, and that he was ſent to'teach the way of ſalva- 
tion, and make an atonement for the ſins of men- They 
hold in t veneration ſome moral precepts, whictrthey 
pretend he left, and which the bonzes, or prieſts, fre- 
quently inculcate on the minds of the people. They aſſect 
to be very cautious in all their actions, from an opinion 
univer ſally received among them, that the ſouls of their 
deceaſed friends are frequently preſent with them, and 
narrowly view their deportment. The emperor, and the 
Tartars iu general, pay great reſpect to the Dalai Lama; 
who has a nuncio at Peking; and every year receives m 
nificent preſents from the emperor. The popiſh miſ- 
fionaries converted many to che Chriſtian faith, in the 
laſt century ; but, buſying themſelves too much with 
Helc. were expelled the N and their diſciples per- 
ſecured ; ſince then, the admiſſion of ſome few was con- 
hived at, on aceount of their ſuperior knowledge in the 
ſeiences; but they, at the of the year 1705, were 

thrown into priſon, where many of them periſhed. 

Tue Chineſe empire is, without doubt, very ancient, 
having evidences of higher antiquity than any other na- 
tion, except the Jews, The family now reigning make 
the twenty-ſecond' that have fat upon the throne of 
China; and are deſcended from Tſongate, a prince of 
Mantchew Tartary, who conquered China in 1644, and 
incorporated his ſubjects with the natives. Tn the years 

1751 and'1 17% eighty thouſand Tartar families, diffatiſ- 
fed with the Rufſfian government, emigrated from the 
territories of that power, and, after a march of eight 
months, offered themſelves as ſubjets to the Chineſe 
a or. On the frontiers of the province of Quang- 

are the Miaotſe, a people inhabiting a mountainous 


region, finally ſubjected by the Chineſe in 1776; Which 


was not effected without great difficulty, not only 
8 the valour of the men, but that of the women. 
One of t 


| he latter ſex, for two months, ſingly, defended 
a fortreſe, ſituated on a' high rock; to which there was 
but one path of difficult acceſs,” y rolling down largo 
ſtones; and it was by actident that ſhe was at laſt 3 


way * 
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The principal iſlands ſubject to China are, Macao, a 
ſmall iſland, fituated at the entrance of the Bay of Can- 
ton, and inhabited by the Portugueſe, who obtained it 
as a reward for the affiſtance they gave the Chineſe 
againſt a celebrated pirate. Formoſa, ſituated about 30 
leagues from the coaſt. of the province of Fo-kien, about 
380 miles in length, and 80 in breadth, almoſt deſtroy- 
ed by an earthquake in 1782, is divided into two parts, 
by a ridge of mountains running acroſs it; and was for- 
merly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who were driven out by 
the Chineſe, in the year 1662. In 1587, the Formoſans 
rebelled, and defeated the Chineſe in a pitched: battle. 
Hainan, à large iſland about 40 leagues 8. W. from 
Canton, 200 miles long and 130 broad; the greate(t- 
part of which is under the dominion of China, the reſt 
inhabited by a free people. To the north of Hainan, 
lies a ſmall ifland, called Saucian, celebrated by the death 
of St. Francis Xavier, a Jeſuit, whoſe tomb is ſtill to be 
{cen there. The iſles of Lieou · Nieou, 36 in number, ſitu- 
ated between Corea, Formoſa, and Japan, are tributary 
to China; the largeſt, which gives name to the whole, is 
about 130 miles long, and 40 bens on the ſouth-eaſt- 
part of it ſtands. the city of Kint-ching, adjoining toWhich- 
is the — * palace and gardens, reckoned to be 12 miles 
in circu ence. ; . © 

Corea, a kingdom tributary to China, ſituated: on a 
peninſula to the north-eaſt of that empire, between 122 
and 1299 eaſt longitude, and 34 and 43? north latitude ; ' 
bounded by Chineſe Tartary, on the north; by the Kang 
Sea and Bay of Nanking, ſouth; by the Indian Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from Japan, eaſt; . and by the Gulphs 
and province of Leaotong, in China, welt ; reckoned 
above 600 miles in length from N. to-S. and 300 in 
breadth, from E. to W.; is dirided into eight provinces, | 
containing 33 cities of the firſt rank, 58 of the ſecond, 
and 70 of the third; the capital of which is Kingkitao, 
This kingdom is governed by a ſovereign, who exereiſes - 
an abſolute authority over his ſubjects, although he is a 
vaſſal, and tributary to the emperor of China. The 
natives greatly reſemble the Chineſe, but bear a better 
character; and keep their dead three years before inter- 
ment. The country, though mountainous, is fruitful; 
and the inhabitants trade in white paper, made of cotton, 
pencils, gingſeng, gold, ſilver, iron, yellow varniſn, nearly 
equal to gilding; fowls with tails a yard long; horſes no 
more than nine hands high; caſtor, ſable Minz, and (alt. 
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RE Valdives are a cluſter of ſmalls iſlands, between 


the equator and 8 ee north latitude, near 
Cape Comorin. They produce large cocoa-trees, from 


Which the natiyes build veſſels of 30 tung. Their hulls, 


* 


maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, ny and 
firing, are all from this uſeful tree. * They are chiefly 
reſorted to by the Dutch, who trade with them for cow- 
nies, a ſmall kind of ſhells, which paſs for money among 
the negroes in Africa. 852 U. ee 
Ceylon, longitude from 78 to 82 d E. latitude 
from 6 to 10 N. is 2 f miles long, 200 broad, and ſaid to 
be, by nature, the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. 
It is ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow 
ſtrait. It produces every thing in great plenty; but the 
chief commodity is cinnamon, which is, indeed, peculiar 
to this iſland, The Dutch are poſſeſſed of all the prin- 
cipal places ion the ſea coaſts. Their chief ſettlement 
is the port of Columbo. Candy is the capital of the in · 
terior parts of the ifland, which are {till poſſeſſed by the 
- deſcendants of the ancient natives, called Cinglaſſes, and 
who are idolaters. In this iſland is the port and fort 
of Trincomals, taken by the Engliſh, and retaken dy the 
French during the laſt war. N RES? 2 
The Andaman and Nicobar iſles lie at the entrance of 
the Bay of Bengal, to the north of Sumatra, and furniſh 
refreſhments toil ping. * A "is 
The Sends iſlands are ſituated between 9z and 120 de- 
s eaſt longitude, and 8 degrees north and 8 ſouth la- 
titude, and comprehends the iſlands of Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, and ſeveral ſmaller ones. ITT ; 
Sumatra is ſeparated from the E. Le of India 
by the Strait of Malscca. It is divided into two equal 
parts by the equator, being 5 degrees N. W. and 5 8. E. 
of it. This illand is 1, Oo0 miles. long, and 100 broad: 
it produces ſo much gold, that it is thought to be the 
Ophir, mentioned in the Scriptures ; but its trade with 
the Europeans conſiſts chiefly in per and caſſia. 
The Europeans give the name of Ophir to its higheſt 
mountain, which is faid to be 13,842 feet above the le- 
vel of the ſea. The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company have 
ſeveral ſettlements here, the chief of which are, Bencoolia 
and Fort Marlborozgh ; and the Dutch have one at Pa- 
{embang. The ſea- coaſts are poſſeſſed by Mahometan, 
W 8 Princes, 
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princes, of whom the king of Arhen is the moſt conſider- 
able, The interior parts are governed by Pagan princes. 
The people in the interior parts, between the Dutch and 
Engliſli ſettlements, write on narrow flips of the bark of 
a tree; und, contrary to the cuſtom of the eaſtern na- 
tions, they write from left to right, and begin at the bot - 
tom. | Theſe people are cannibals; and eat ſuch of their 
enemies as . and hang up their ſculls - 
in the rooms where the unmarried men and boys ſleep. 
About 30 leagues from Sumatra lies the iſland of 

Eugaube ſurroumded by dangerous rocks, and inhabited 
by tall naked ſavages, who generally go armed, and ſpeak 
a language different from thoſe uſed in any of the neigh- 
bourmg lands. Ne N 

Pulo Peeneng, or Prince of Wales's Iſland, lately ſettled 
by the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company, lies in about 50 307 
north latitude, and 989 40 eaſt longitude, at the entrance 
of the ſtreights; and near the port called Quedah, on the 
coaſt of "Malacca, It is between 30 and 40 miles in 
circumference, aud was given by the ſovereign of Qge- 
dah, as a marriage portion, with one of his relations, to 
Captain Light, of the Eaſt-India Company's marine, 
who had rendered him ſervices, by affiſting to quell ſome 
diſturbances; The iſland has convenient and well ſhel- 
tered harbours, is well wooded, and, where it is cultivat- 
ed, abounds with cattle,'hogs, poultry, canes, rice, fruit, 
and vegetables; it is likewiſe ſaid to produce block-tin, 
amber, and ſt. The ſettlement is now in a very 
fiouriſhing ſtate, and well inhabited, by the natives from 
the'neighbouring iſlands and continent.” © 0 
Java is S8. of Sumatra; from which it is ſeparated by + 
the Strait of Sunda.” The greateſt part of this iſland be- 
longs to the Dutch; their capital ſettlement here is Ba. 
tavia, a noble and populous city, in latitude 6 degrees 8. 
having one of the fineſt harbours in the world. Here re- 
tides the governor-· general of the Dutch Eaſt · India Com- 
pany, who is attended by his guards; and 1 abroad 


with a magniſicence ſuperior to that of any European 
prince. The number of Chiseſe ſettled in Java is about 
190,000, 3, O00 of theſe people were, in 1740, maſſa 
cred by the Dateh, upon the groumdleſs pretence of their 
conſpiring againſt the government. The reſt of the iſland 
is divided among three native . princes, called the Em- 
peror, the Maſſay, and the Sultan. In the dominions of 
the firſt mentioned prince, about fourteen' leagues from 
doura-Charta, his capital, and about 27 from Batavia, in 
Ne N 1 a valley 


+ 
* 
4 


line, 
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a valley ſurrounded, by. a circle of high bills, grows the 


Bohon Upas, a tree producing a; moſt vieulentypoiſon, 


uſed by the natives in the execution of criminals, and alſo 
for the purpoſe, of dipping. in the peinte al all; their 


warlike inſtruments. This remarkable; tree, ac- 
5 Qua. 


cording to the beſt accounts, is of ſuch.a'delete 
lity, that no animal or ſhrub, can long exiſt within ten 
miles of it; and the poiſon. is only procured by-eriminals 
condemned to death, of whom, in ſpite of all precauti- 
ons, ſcarce one in 12 ever returns. | 15 


- 
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_ Borneo, one of the largeſt iſlands iu the,world,cis-800. 
miles gs 90d 700 broad, ſituated. on both ſides the 
e, and praduces rice, cotton,” canes, gold, excellent 
. diamonds, and many ſorts of fruits, among which is the 


Madang, reſembling an apple, and the Balono, like a large 


Mango, beſides ſeveral animals unknown to the Europe - 


ans. The inhabitants on the ſea-coaſts are Mahome- 
tans; but the reſt are Pagans. The capital town is 


Rorneo, on the N. ſide of the iſland. Moſt of the north 


of this iſland, granted to, the. Engliſh. Eaſt-India 


Company. by the Sogloos, is watered with many noble 
rivers, and covered by foreſts of fige- tall trees, without 
undetrwood: freeſtone is found here in great plenty. 


The Ouran-Outang, a monkey as big as a man, and of 
all brute creatures reſembling him the moſt, is a native of 
this iſland. Some attempts have been made to bring 
them to Europe; but they have always died when they 
came into the colder regions. Near a high mountain, 
named Keeneebaloo, live a penple, called Oran Idaan, 
and ſometimes Maroots, w lieve the Diety to be 

| with human victims; and. adorn. their houſes 


Vith che ſculls and teeth of thoſe they have ſacrificed, On 
the north of Borneo lies the Iſland of Balambangan, where 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company endeayoured to make 


a ſettlement. - 204 14 TRE ATER 
 Celebes, or Macaſſar, fituated under the equator, is 160 

leagues diſtant from Batavia, being 00 miles long, and 

200 broad, Its chief product is gold, pepper, and:opi- 


um, The Dutch have a fortification on this iſland; but 
the internal part of it is governed by three kings, the 


chief of whom re ſi des at Macaſſar, the capital. | 
The Moluccas, or Spice Mandi, ſituated in 125 degrees 

E. longitude, and between 1 degree ſouth and 2 north 

latitude, produce vaſt quantities of. cloves, - mace, and 


nutme gs, which are monopolized by the Dutch: the 


largeſt of them is Ternate, Which is only 30 miles in 
a | circumference. 
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ASIATIC ISLANDS, 293 
circumference. The natives of theſe iſlands are of two 
ſorts; the _ haired Moors, of a copper colour, in every 
reſpect like the Malays; and the mop headed 'Papuas, 
who reſemble the natives of New Guinea, A wholeſome 
and nouriſhing kind of bread is made here, and in moſt 
of the adjacent iſlands, of Sago. In the Philippines, Mo- 
luecas, and New Guinea, the cottages are railed on pil- 
hrs, eight or ten feet high, on accopnt of the moiſt 
and to prevent the attacks of wild animals; FRAN 

The Bands iſles, ſituated between 127 and 1289 eaſt 
tngitnde, and 4 and 5 ſouth latitude, are ſive in num» 
ber: Lantor, where is the capital of the ſame name; 
Poleron, Roſinging, Poolaway, and Gonapi. Theſe 
illands are ſnbje& to the Dutch, and produce nutmegs 
and cloves. . 2591 TEL 

Amboyna, ſometimes reckoned one of the Molnccas, is 
fituated between 3 and 4? ſouth latitude; being about 

70 miles in circumference ; is valuable for the cloves , 
it produces, and was formerly | een by the Engliſh 

and Natch : but in 1622, the Dutch murdered all the - 
Engliſh on the iſland, and have been ſuffered to poſlefs 
it ever fine. 2 | IPL 14 P 

The 2 faid to be 1, 100 in number, are N. E. 

of Borneo. nulla, or Luconia, the chief of them, is 

4 400 miles long, 200 broad, and ſubject to the Spaniards. 
No country in the world appears more beautiful, there 
being a perpetual verdure; buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, 
are found upon the trees all the year round, as well on 
the mountains as in gardens that are cultivated. Vaſt 
HU of gold are waſhed down from the hills, and 
und mixed with the fand of their rivers. But theſe 
iſlands being hot and moiſt, produce abundance of veno- 
mous creatpres, and poiſonous herbs and flowers. Theſe 
iſlands have volcanoes, and are very ſubject to earth- 
quakes. A tree, called Amet, and a fort of cane, which 
grow in the mountains, are faid to contain within them 
a quantity of fair water. Moſt of the other iſlands are 
governed by petty princes, or Sultans of their ohn. 
Mindanao, or 1 the largeſt of the Philippines, 
except Manilla, extending from latitude 5* 40 to 90 557 
N. and from 1199 3o' to 1252 eaſt longitude, the capital 
of which is Magindanto, or Selangan, is about 800 miles 
in circumference. The Spaniards have a ſettlement on 
the north coaſt, the principal factory of which is Sambo- 
angan. Of ſeveral conſiderable rivers in the iſla d, the 
olvef are, the Pelangy, * Melampy, and the Taman- 
; | * takkaz 
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-takkaz and ſeveral lakes, one of which, named the Great 
Lano, is 60 miles in circumference. The ſoil is rich, the 
climate healthy, and it produces much gold, and like- 
wiſe caſſia. The people, who are chiefly Mahometans, 
are more civilized than thoſe of the neighbourin 
iſlands, but much given to piracy. qu the ſouth part 
the coaſt, in the Bay of Ilſana, is a 
miles in circumference, named Bunwoot, which was 
granted to the Engliſh, by the Sultan of Mindanao, in 
1775, at the requeſt of Captain Thomas Farreſt, in the 
ſervice of the Eaſt- India 4 It has a good har - 
Ddour, is well wooded, and abounds in wild hogs, mon- 
Ties and guanas. + On the iſland of Mindanao, is a vol- 
-cano, and another on the iſland of Siao, which lies near it. 
A little to the northward of Luconia lie the Baſbees, 
.confiſting of five ſmall iſlands, the principal of which is 
Grafton Ifle, lying in latitude 21 north, and longi- 
£ tude 1189, 2 
Soolov Iſland, ſituated in 67 north latitude, and 1190 
eaſt longitude; is about 30 miles long, and 12 broad, 
and is ſuppoſed to contain about 60,000 inhabitants. The 
capital town is called Bowan, This iſland is ſurrounded 
by an archipelago of ſmaller iftands, the. principal of 
which is Tawee-Tawee. The ſtate of Sooloo, though 
mall, is very powerful, and has under it, not only moſt 
of the iſlands of the archipelago, but great part of Bor- 
neo; of which they have granted a portion to the Engliſh. 
Sooloo lies midway between Borneo and Mindanao; is 
well cultivated, and produces rice, yams, &c. together 


with oranges, and all the tropical fruits; the true ein- 


namon and teek trees, 2 beef, fowls, &c. and excel- 
lent horſes; elephants, deer. 
and ſome of the adjacent ones, have long been tamed for 


their valuable pearl fiſhery, The people are reckoned. 


treacherous and deſiguing: their ſovereigu is ſtiled the 
Sultan of Sooloo. 
Sangir Iſland lies to the ſouth-eaſt ofthe Sooloos, in about 
north latitude, and 1229 eaſt longitude, having a con- 
ſiderable number of ſmall iſlands round it. It belongs 
to the Dutch, whoſe principal town is called Taroona. 
Along the middle of the iſland runs a. ridge of high. 
mountains, terminated on the north by a volcano; from 
which, in the year 1711, there was a great eruption, at · 
ter:ded with a violent earthquake. ; 


Gillolo, or Halamakera, 1 from about 1 0 
ſouth, to 39.10 north latitude, from 123? 7 
. # 12 


iſland about 18 


and wild hogs. This iſſand, 
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120 eaſt longiradle, is a large iſland, fituated to the north- 
weſt of New Guinea, of a ſingular ſnape; conſiſting of 
four long, and comparatively narrow tracts of land, two 
extending towards the north, and two ſouthward, which, 
form two extenſive bays that nearly meet in the centre of 
the iſland: a great part of it is in poſſefſion of the Dutch, 
the reſt is governed by a Sultan. It abounds with bul- 
locks, buffaloes, goats, deer, and wild hogs ; there are a 
few ſheep, but no wild beaſts. The ſago, or libby tree, 
growy here in great plenty. The manufacture of checked 
cotton is carried on by the natives. 0 Lg 
Beſides the foregoing, there are almoſt an infinite num- 
ber of ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, of ſome of which little is 
known, Among the principal, is Ceram, lying to the 
ſouth-weſt of New Guinea, in 30 ſouth latitude; and (be- 
ing a long narrow. iſland, extending from eaſt to weſt): 
from 124 to 127 of eaſt longitude ; Mol, lying to 
the north-weſt of Ceram, in latitude 2® ſouth, and 1279 
eaſt longitude ;. Waygiou, with many ſmaller ones, lying 
under the line, near the north-weſt coaſt of New Guinea, 
and which are ſaid to contain 100,000 people; Mindioly, 
lying alſo under the line, in 1240 of eaſt longitude; Bat- 
chiam, ſituated à little to the ſouth of Mindioly, in the 
ſame degree jet 7 and Owby, {till more ſouth. 
To the eaſt of Mindanao, lie ſeveral cluſters of ſmall 
iſlands, called the New Philippines and New Carolines. 
The Palos, or Pelew [/land;, are a cluſter, about three 
weeks {el from Macao, ſituated from 5 to q degrees north 
latitude, and between 130 and 136-degrees- eaſt longi- 
tude : they were formerly reckoned a part of the Ca- 
rolines; and ate inhabited by a humane and hoſpitable: 
people. The firſt Europeans that ever landed thereon, 
were the crew of the Antelope, Captain Wilfon, a pac- 


* 2 


s 1 


ket belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, which' - | 


was wrecked there; in Auguſt 1783, on paſſage 
from China. The principal ifland is called Coorooraa, 
of which Pelew is the capital. Thoſe, among the other 
iſlands, of which-the'-Engliſtv aequired the names, was 
Oroolong, on which they landed after their ſhipwreck, 
and which was given to England by the king of · the 
country; and Artingall and Pelelew, with the inha- 
bitants' of which the props of Pelew were at war; 
Fmungs, Aramalorgoo, Emillegue, - Arraguy, Cara- 

ba, and Pethoull; of which Pelelew ſeemed the 
argeſt, The natives are of a deep copper colour, 
* 2 K 2 0 and 
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and go naked. They are governed by a x 3 
4s treated with great eſpe, both by his > Apa 
Nobles, and the reſt of his dulyects.. The rupacks are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a bone they wear round the arm, as a mark 
of honour; of which there are ſeveral degrees, All the 
lands appear to be well covered with trees; among which 
are the ebony and machineel, and à tree, the wood of 
which is the colour of mahogany, ſo extremely hard, 
a8 to break the tools uſed upon it. They have likewiſe 
the RE tree, wild bread fruit, cocoa puts; beetlenuts, 
plantains, ananas, oranges, .lemons, &c. None of the 
Hands viſited by the Engliſh produce any kind ot grain, 
nor any quadrupeds, except tome browniſh grey'rats ia 
the woods. As to birds, they have plenty of wild cocks 
and hens, which the Engliſh,firſt taught the natives ta uſe 
as food, and likewiſe wild pigeans, with ſeveral other birds 
of beautiful plumage. Among many ſorts of fiſh, they 
have one about 3 feet long, the meat like that of a cod, 
the ſcales round, and about the ſize of a dollar; and the, 
bone of the head ſo hardy as to ſtrike fire when ſplit with 
an axe. | "IA 4 142-044 Fits in 
The Marianne, er Ladrones, fo called: from the pilfer- 
ing diſpoſition of the inhabitants, in 1 2 eaſt longitude, 
and 14 north latitude, are about 600 leagues E. of 
China, and very little known. The chief of them is Guam. 
It was at one of theſe, called Tiaian, that Lord Anſon 
Rrſt touched, after paſſing the Pacific Ocean, in his cele- 
b voyage round the world aq, 
The Japan Handi, extending 30 to 41 N. latitude, 
and from 130 to 147 E, longitude, form what is; called 
the empire of Japan. The principal of theſe iſſands is 
Nipbon, and the chief town Jeddo. The ſoil and pro- 
ductions are much the ſame as in China; and the inha- 
bitants are famous for their lacquer- ware, known by the 
name of Japan. The emperor of Japan Wemad de 
Prince, having an immenſe revenue, and a very great 
4 army. The Japanęſe trade only with the Chis: 
neſe and the B and are groſs idolatots. Nagaſacei, 
in the iſland Dezima, is the only place where the Dutch 
are admitted; and, when there, they are narrowly watch- 
ed. To the noi th of the ſapan Iſlands lie the Iſles of 
e, hich are tributary to — and ſtill more north» 
ward, the Kurile Iſlands, belonging to the Ruſſians; the 
chief of which is named Nadeeghdba. 1 
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E third-divifion' of the globe is a large peninſula 
| & fituated-between 37 N. and 349 8. latitude and 
&n 17 W. and 52“ E. longitude ; it is bounded on 
. by the Mediterrane n, which ſeparates it ous 
Europe; on the S. by the Southern Ocean; on the N. 
E. by the iſthmus. of: Suez, which is a neck of land about 
60 myes broad, between the Levarit and Red Sea, and 
joins Aftiea to Aſia; on the E. by the Red Sea and the 
India} Oecan; and on the W. by: the Atlantic- Oce n, 
which ſeparates it from America? it is 4,300 miles long, 
from horth to ſouth, and 3, 500 broad, from eaſt to weſt. 
The interior parts of this quarter of the globe cortain 
pvaſt tracts of ſandy defarts, and are very little known to 
Europeans, ſo that N almoſt be ranked with un- 
diſcovęred countries. In theſe dry defarts, many of the © 
- African rivers are ſwallowed up before they can reach the 


ocean, g r 
Tu heat on the weſtern eoaſt of Africa is infinitely” =_ 
than in any other part of the globe, owing to the 
firſt ug over the hot deſarts of Arabia, and 
rds the equally burning ſands of Africa; ſo that, 
ey arrive on the weſtern coaſt, they are almoſt 
intoleſable. But the ſame wind, which is felt as a ſuffo- 
cating blaſt on the ſhores of Africa, is a refreſhing breeze 
when it reaches the eaſtern-coaſt of America, being cooled 
in crofling the vaſt Atlantic Ocean. From the great heat 
of Africa; ſnow is unknown, except at the tops of ſome _ 
of the higheſt mountaius; and the natives in general 
_ as fictions the accounts of ſtrangers/ who ſpeak - 
or CES 3 RL? 1?) 74 = 3 | : 
Africa is divided into 15 principal parts: 8 north and 
north-eaſt ; namely, from W. to E. Barbary, Bildulge- 
rid, Egypt, Zaara, Nubia, Abyflinia, Abex, and Ajan : 
and 7 ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; namely, from N. to 8. Ne- 
groland, Gui Congo, Monemugi, Zanguebar, Mo- 
nomota pa, and Caffraria. The principal African iſlands 
are, the Azores, 8 Cogaties, and Cape Verd, to 
4 f 3 | y $i? 


=- 


„ 
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the north-weſt ; St. Helena, to the ſouth-weſt ; Mada- 
2 and Mauritius, to the louth-eaſt. The principal 
ſeae, ſtraits, and gulfs near Africa have been treated of 
already, under Europe and Aſia; except the Channel of 
Moſambique, which is in the Indian Ocean, between the 
S. E. of Africa and the ifland of Madagaſear, The prin- 
cipal mountains of Africa are thoſe of Atlas, which ex- 
tend from the Atlantic Ocean, to which it giveg that 
name, to Egypt; the mountains of the Moan, between 
Abyſſinia and Monomotapa; and Sierra Leona, or Moun- 
tains of the Lions, whi ſtreteh from Guinea to Ethi- 
opia. BY 5 IK | | a t . ub 

; be moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this coun- 
try, are, Cape Verd, the moſt weſterly point of Africa, 
ſo called becauſe the land always appears green; and 
the Cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Por- 
tugueſe, when they firſt went round it, in 1498, and diſ- 
covered a paſſage by ſea from Europe to the Eaſt Indies. 
The rivers of moſt note ate the Nile and Niger, both of 
which overflow periodically the banks of the countries 

| een. „„ „ 

© _ © be ancients were only aequainted with thoſe parts of 
Africa called Barbary and Egypt; moſt of the other 


parts now known were diſcovered by the Pougdeſe, in 


their attempts to find a paſſage to the Indies. 
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\ITUATED . between 12 degrees weſt and go. 

: longitude, and 28 and 37 degrees north latitude, 
extends itielt along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from 
the Atlantic Ocean weſt, to Egypt in. the eaſt: it imeludes 
' the king of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli; 
_ the inhabitants of all which are generally known by the 


ki” 


name of Moors. Morocco is bounded'on' the by 


the Mediterranean and Straits of Gibraltar; on the ſouth, 
by the Deſart; on the eaſt; by the territories of Algiers; 
and on the weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; being 600 miles 
Jong, and 400 broad, and contains the following king- 
doms : Suz, Tarudant, Morocco, Tafilet, and Segehne!, 
fa, on the ſouth ; and Fez and Mequinez, on the North. 
Thar of Morocco is ſubdivided into the provinces vf Mo- 
_ rocco, Eſeura, Ramona, Duquella, Abda, 'Sherma, Hea, 
Sud, Dra, and Geſula; at, f Fez contains thoſe of 
Temſena, Shavoya, Tedla, ni Haſſen, Fez, Rif, Garet, 
Shaus, and Algarb. The chief towns are: 1. Motoc- 
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co, which was formerly the capital: 2. Fez, 1, 2 50 miles 


8. of London: 3. Sallee and Mequinez, which is 


now the capital, ſituated 240 miles north of Morocco: 
5. * 6. Ceuta: 7. Tetuan: 8. Mogodor, a 
city lately built, and which is the only port that main - 
tains a conſtant commerce with Europe; all the Euro- 
an merchants having been ordered by the preſent em- 
peror to ſettle there. "Tangier formerly belonged to 
the crown of England, being part of the marriage · por- 
tion of Catharine of Portugal, ſpouſe to Charles the 
Second; but that prince abandoned it, after having de- 
moliſhed the fortifications, in 168 5. Ceuta, Melilla, and 
{ome other places of inferior note, are well fortified, and 
now in the poſſeſſion of Spain. Tetuan and Sallee are 
noted for the piracies of the inhabitants. The city of 
Fez is faid to contain near 3 50, ooo inhabitants; and is 
much celebrated for the number and beauty of its 
moſques, which amount to above 500. The principal rivers 
of this country are the Mulluvia, which divide it from 
the kingdom of Algiers, and falls into the Mediterranean 
Sea; the Luccos, Seboo, Morbeya,  Tanfif, and Suz, 
which empty themſelves into the Atlantic Ocean; the 
inland rivers, all of which terminate in confiderable lakes, 
are the Darha, Tafilet, Ziz, and Ghir. The climate is 
in general temperate and healthy, being not ſo hot as in 


tome other countries under the ſame latitude. The ſoil 


is fertile, and produces corn and fruits in great abun- 
dance; but the locuſts ſometimes commit dreadful ra- 
yages: tie other productions are flax, falt, gums,” and 
wax! On the coaſts of Sallee and Marmora are foreſts of 
oaks, producing acorns near two inches long, which taſte 
like cheſnuts, and are held in high eſtimation in Spain. 
The domeſtic animals and fowls are much the ſame as 
thoſe of Europe; wild beaſts are found here as in other 
arts of Africa; but it chiefly abounds with wild boars. 
he * of this empire may be divided into two dif- 
ferent tribes, the Brebes and the Moors; both of whom 
are Mahometans. The former, who are very numerous, 
inhabit the mountains, have a language of their own, and 
never marry but among each other. Towards the ſou- 


thern parts live the $hellu, a people not ſo many as the 


Brebes, but who ſeem to have had the ſame origin, The 
Moors that do not refide in towns live in tents ; and, 
like the Arabs, devote themſelves to a country life. The 
chief food of theſe people is a paſte made of flour, called 


Cooſcooſoo. 
abt K 4. Algiers- 
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Algiere, wheſe. prince is called the Dey, lies along the 
Mediterranean, and is bounded by that ſea, on the north; 
by Moun Atlas, on the ſouth; by Tunis, on the eaſt; 
and by Morocco and Tafilet, on the weſt; being 480 
miles long, and between 40 and 100 broad. It has a 
capital of the ſame name, 1, ooo miles S. of London, ſur- 
rounded by a wall 12 feet thick, and 43o feet high: in 
2688 it was terribly bombarded by the French; and in 
1783 and 1784 b the Spaniards, with no great effect. 
The number of inhabitants aniount to 100,000 Maho- 
metans, 5, ooo Jews, and 2,000 Chriſtian ſlaves. They 
ſubſiſt chiefly by their piracies ; for. they make prize of 
the ſhips belonging to all the Chriſtian powers that do 
not buy peace of them. The other chief towns are 
Tremecen, capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, 
conquered from: the emperor of Morocco; and alſo 
Conſtantina and Oran, both ſtrongly fortified by nature 
2 art * laſt of which is a fea-port in poſſ;flion of the 
aniards. * NY 
£ hate whoſe ſovereign is called the Bey, bounded 
by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt.; by Tripoli 
and Bildulgerid, on the ſouth; and by Algiers on the 
weſt; being 220 miles long, and 170 broad, is the moſt 
poliſhed of all the Barbary ſtates. It contains the remains 
of many noble cities, ſome of them ſtill in good condition. 
Tunis, the capital, is ſituated 1,000 miles S8. E. of Lon- 
don, about zo miles from the place where the famous 
city of Carthage ſtood. It is ſaid, that in this eity alone 
' there, are-#bove 3, ooo chothiers and weavers : but, as 
well as Algiers and Tripoli, it is difireſſed for want of 
freſh water. The town of Sfax, in this ſtate, was twice 
hombarded by the Venetians, in the years 1785 and 6; 
but to very little purpoſe. Thirty-fix leagues eaſt from 
Tunis, is a fort and factory belonging to the French 
African Company, called La Calle. 
Tripoli, including Barca, whoſe ruler is called the 
Mouſtaide, is bounded by the Mediterranean, on the 
north; by the country of the Brebes, on the ſouth z by 
Egypt, on the eaſt; and by Tunis, Bildulgerid, and 
the country of the Gadamis, on the. weſt ; extending 
along the ſea - coaſt 1, 100 miles in length, and 300 in 
broth: Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, 


and opulent of all the ſtates on the coaſt ; but it-is now 
much reduced, and the inhabitants, who are about 
Soo, ooo, have all the vices of the Algerines. The * 


* 
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tal is Tripoli, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 1,320 
miles S. E. of London; and the capital of Barca is called 
Tolemata. The air of this country is mild, except in 
July and uguſt. The foil, though but little cultivated, 
is fruit ful in corn, wine, oil, dates, figs, apples, cherries, 
plums, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, &c. with plenty 
of roots and herbs for the kitchen.” 5 ä ö 
Algiers produces ſalt-petre: and in ſome parts lead 
and: iron have been found. The defarts of Barbary ' 
abound with lions; panthers, leopards, hyznas, bears, 
monſtrous ſerpents, ſcorpions, venomous fpiders, and 
vipers. The b 
aſſes, mules, and kumrahs, an animal between an aſs and 
a cow, beſides a fine breed of horſes. - Here are porcu- 
pines, foxes, apes, ſheep, goats, hares, cameleons, and all 
torts of reptiles; eagles, hawks, partridges, quails, capſa 
ſparrows, which are remarkable both 2 the beauty of 
their feathers and the ſweetneſs of their notes, and great 
variety of wild fowl, with the fineſt and moſt delicious 
fiſt in the ſea. The exports conſiſt of leather, fine mats, 
carpets, ivory,” wax, gum · arabic, oſtrich- feathers, &c. 
When the natives traverſe their extenſive deſarts, they 


aſts of burthen are camels, dromedaries, 


are forced to load one half of their camels with water, 


to prevent their periſhing with drought and thirſt : and 
the ſand itſelf is ſtill a more dangerous enemy; When 
the winds riſe, the caravan is perfectly covered with duſt ; - 
and there have been inſtances; both in Aſia and Africe, 
where whole caravans and armies have been buried alive, - 
There are likewiſe hot winds, which blow over a long 
tract of burning ſand, equal almoſt! to the heat of an 
oven, and often deſtroy .great numbers of merchants and 
pilgrims, - „ee | 

The military forces of the emperor of Morocco ate 
reckoned to amount to 100,000 men, chiefly cavalry, 
go, ooo of which conſiſt of negroes; who are bronght 
young to Morocco, and trained up to be miniſters of his 
tyranny, The other ſtates keep up a force id proportion 
to their abilities. Their navy confiſts in ſmall veſſels, with 
whick they ſeize on ſuch {hips as they can maſter, and 
carry the ereus into ſlavery: they often pay but little re- 
gard to what nation the ſlups belong; but have generally 
been at war with the Spaniards fince the year 1492, when 
the Moors were driven dut of Spain. The whole marine 
ot the pretent emperor is 20 veſſels of war, the largeſt 
of 20 guns. His certain revenue amounts to about 
500,000 J. ſterling; but when in want of money, he 
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makes no ſcruple of ſeizing on the wealth of any 'of his 
ſubjects.” No government can be imagined more abſo- 
lute than that of Morocco; the emperors'have for ſome 
ages been parties, judges, and even executioners, in all 
eriminal matters. Nor is their brutality more incredible 
than the ſubmiſſion with which their ſubjects” bear it. 
One of their emperors commonly cut off the head of the 
ſlave that held the ſtirrup while he mounted his horſe; 
and, as it was 1 that _ e. — this man- 
ner went immediately to diſe, it frequent . 
ed, that ſeveral — r bim, n or * — 
tain ſo ſignal a favour; and the emperor, the better to 
diſplay his great generoſity, would ſometimes cut off two 
heads, inſtead of one. Theſe emperors, as well as the 
rulers of the other governments in Barbary, acknowledge 
the Grand Signor to be their ſuperior, -and pay him a 
diſtant allegiance, as the chief repreſentative of Maho- 
met. The other ſtates are governed by chiefs choſen by 
the ſoldiery, who murder them on the ſlighteſt pretences, 
and then the moſt powerful candidate ſucceeds to the 
throne. The religion profeſſed here is Mahometaniſm 
of the worſt ſort : but the inhabitants of the inland parts 
have in every reſpect a much better charaQter than thoſe 
on the ſea-coaſt ; and this country, which, in the time of 
the Carthaginians, was the feat of the arts, and the centre 
af commerce, is, by the ravages of the Saracens and 
Turks, reduced to the loweſt degree of barbariſm and 
ignorance, | | 
BILDULGE RI D, | 
LARGE _—_— bounded by Barbary on the north, 
A and Zaara, ſouth, extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean, W. to Egypt, E.; being about 2, 5oo miles long, 
and 350 broad; the principal town is Dara, 1, 565 miles 
S. of London. This country, the air of which, | 
hot, is wholeſome, produces plenty of barley, and vaſt 
quantities of dates, in which the inhabitants trade, be- 
ides ſugar canes, and mines of iron and copper. In Bil- 
dulgerid are ſeveral provinces, e to the em 
ror of Morocco, and mentioned in the deſcription of thi 


country, beſides Suz, and Zeb, partly tributary to Algiers, 


which wants both corn and water, the natives feeding 
upon dates, camels fleſh, arid camels milk. Proper Bil- 
dulgerid, from whence the whole country has its name, 
is tributary to Tunis. The natives, — 

— rebes, 


though 
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- Brebes, who dwell principally in that extenfive chain called 

Mount Atlas, are deſcendants of the original inhabi- 

tants, and deſcribed to be a harmleſs, hoſpitable ple, 

living in tents. The productions are ſimilar to thoſe of 

Barbary; and the religions profeſſed here are Paganiſm - 
and Mahometaniſm, 
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988 ED between 20 and 329 north latitude, and 
28 and 36“ eaſt longitude, is bounded by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, north; by the iſthmus of Suez, and the 
Red Sea, eaſt; by Nubia, from which it is ſeparated 
by a chain of mountains, ſouth; and by the Lybian 
Deſarts, and unknown parts of Africa, on the weſt; being 
700 miles in length, and 250 in breadth; and ſuppoſed to 
contain 4,000,000 people, partly diſperſed in 2,300 towns 
and villages, and many wandering Arabs. It is di- 
vided into Lower Egypt to the north, and Upper Egypt 
ſouth: the firſt is ſubdivided into the provinces of Be- 
haria, Garbia, Mehela el Kebira, and Sharkia'; the other. 
has the provinces of Fayoum and Said ; which,. except 
near the Nile, are principally compoſed of barren moun-- 
tains and defarts ; and in the barren waſte ſituated to the 
weſt of Egypt, are ſome fertile habitable ſpots, called 
Elouah, reſembling iſlands in the ocean, The towns of 
moſt note are, Scanderoon, erected from the ruins of 
Alexandria, of which many magnificent remains ſtill 
exiſt, ſituated beyond the moſt weſterly branch of the 
Nile, on the borders of a deſart; containing only 6;000 in- 
habitants, but is a place of conſiderable trade, and has 
two ports: Raſchid, 25 miles north-weſt of Alexandria, 
Cairo, the capital, near the eaſtern banks of the Nile, a 
large city, 2,224 miles 8. E. of London, and which; with 
its port, called Boulac, is inhabited by 50,000 people: 
Damietta, near one of the mouths of the Nile, is-the'mo ſt 
beautiful town in Egypt, and contains $0,000 inhabitants: 
Said, the ancient Thebes, now only a heap of magnificent 
ruins, fituated on the weſt bank of the N ile, 200 miles 
ſouth of Cairo: Suez, on the iſthmus of that name in 
Arabia: Faoua, once a ſea- port, though now an inland 
place: Girga, the capital of Upper Egypt : and A- 
Huan, noted for being the reſidence of the Pſylli, people 
who play with, and devour living ſerp ente. 
The only river in Egypt is the Nile, which has itstori- - 
gin in Abyſſinia, and, bending its courſe nortb, enters 
| K 6. Egypt, 
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Egypt, and runs the whole length of the kingdom, fall- 
ing into the Levant Sea by ſeveral channels, having to- 
tally ſurrounded the largeſt part of Lower Egypt, called 
Delta by the ancients, that appears to have been original- 
ly formed of mud and ſand brought down by this river, 
which begins to riſe in the latter end of May, and con- 
tinues to increaſe till September, when the banks are cut, 
and the water is let into the grand canal, which tuns 
through Cairo, and from thence is diſtributed to the fields 
and gardens; Tt uſually riſes to twenty-four feet in Se 
tember, and from that time ic continues to fall till the 
latter end of May the following year, when the flood 
returns. | The day the Nile riſes to its proper heiglit 
is ſolemnized by a feſtival aud fire-works, and all other 
marks of public joy; and numberleſs canals are opened 
to convey it to all parts of the country; where ſuch as is 
wanted for drink, or to dreſs food with, is purified 
from the mud by means of bitter almonds and filtered 
through porous earthenware jars. The lakes are the 
great ones of Menzala and Broulos, which contain ſeve- 
ral iſlands: thoſe of Caroun, formerly called Merris, 
Natron, Behera, and that of the Pilgrims ; but many, 
E the one named Mareotis, with a great num- 
er of reſervoirs and canals, dug by the ancient Egyptians, 
are become dry through neglect; and a large exter.t of fer- 
tile country rendered deſart. Scanderoon is entirely fup« 
plied with water by a canal 12 leagues long, called Kalidj, 
Which is almoſt choaked up, and only filled during the 
height ot the inundation, barely time enough to repleniſh 
the reſervoirs. The water of the two lakes Natron, 
evaporates in the ſummer, leaving a bed of hard ſalt, two 
feet thick, of which 30, ooo quintals are got annually. 


Between Caroun and Cairo is a wide dry channel, called. 


«© The Sea without Water,” formerly a courſe of the 
Nile, turned by King Ments. The principal mountains 
are thoſe of Mokattam, in the neighbourhood of Cairo 
and Gebal Ezzeit, where oil of Petroleum is produced. 

The air of this kingdom, except from the time when 
it is overflowed till 7 NA is hot and unwholeſome, 
being infeſted with vapours which aſcend from the mud 
and flime left by the Nile; and about the vernal 
equinox, the inhabitants ſuffer much from drifts, of 
ſaud, and the Khamſin, or bot winds of the deſart; 


though, from June to September, the north winds colt! 
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banks, than all infectious diſtempers (even the plague, 
which viſits them once in ſix or ſeven years) ceaſe, 
It ſeldom rains in Egypt; but very heavy dews fall in the 
night. The ſoil, as jar, as the flood extends, has been 
formed by the mud which the Nile carries with it. As 
ſoon as the waters retire, the huſbandman has little more 
to do, than to harrow his corn and other ſeeds into the 
mud: in fix weeks afterwards, the fields are covered with 
all manner of grain, peaſe, beans, and other pulſe, beſides 
the lotus, colocaſſium, onions, capers, gourds, aud wa- 
ter melons, which laſt will grow on dry ſand, without 
any nouriſhment, except from the dew. Lower Egypt 
is all a fea at the height of the flood, and only the tops 
of the trees appear, intermixed with towns and villages 
built upon natural and artificial hills; and on this very 
ſpot, in the dry ſeaſon, are ſeen beautiful gardens, corn · 
fields, and meadows well ſtocked with flocks and herds ; 
grapes, and palm-trees; from which wine is drawn; 
oranges, lemons, citrons, dates, plantains, nopals, or 
cochineal trees, bananas, tamarinds, ſycamores that pro- 
duce figs, ſugar-canes, melons, &c. In this country 
grows the papyrus, a ſort of ruſh of which paper was 
anciently made. The common people live part of the 
year on cucumbers, and find no inconvenience from that 
kind of food. Though the Egyptians have plenty of 
horſes and camels, the Mahometans will not ſuffer the 
Chriſtians to ride on any animal but affes, which are 
here of a remarkable breed. A traveller hires the owner 
as well as the aſs, who trots after the beaſt, and -pricks 
him forwards with a kind of goad. Here are black cattle 
in abundance, tygers, hyznas, antelopes, apes with heads 
like dogs; cameleons, hippopotami, crocodiles, ſerpents, 
ſcorpions, and ichneumons, a kind of rats, which deſtroy 
the crocodiles ; alfo eagles, hawks, pelicans, oftriches, 
ſwans, flamingos, herons, ricehens, cranes, geeſe, &c.befides 
a variety of water-fowl, and the ibis, a fort of duck, which 
deſtroys ſerpents and venomous inſects ; and in the win- 
ter, great flocks of ſtorks leave has 46 and frequent the 
large lakes of Egypt, where they devour innumerable 
quantities of frogs, inſects, and reptiles. The hippopo- 
tamus, or river horſe, common in Upper Egypt, is lar 
ger than an ox; in its hinder parts is very like one, and 
its head reſembles that of a horſe ; has thick large: feet 
with claws, and a tail like an elephant: is an am 3 
animal; comes put of the river, and feeds on Ao graſs. 
in the meadows,” The crocodile, or alligator, common 
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in the rivers of moſt warm countries, is an amphibions 
animal of a great length, ſome being twenty feet long, 

of the ſhape of a lizard, with four ſhort feet and claws, 
aud clothed with impenetrable ſcales, like armour, on the. 
back: it lies in wait for prey in the ſedge, and under 
cover on the ſides of rivers, and, pretty much reſembling 
the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſes the unwary 
traveller: it is an oviparous animal, and lays a vaſt number 
of eggs, which are — deſtroyed by other animals, 

or the country would ſwarm with them, The oftrich, 
the largeſt fowl known, is ſo heavy that it cannot fly, 
but runs, by the help of its wings, as faſt as a horſe. 
Oſtriches are ſometimes hunted like other game; and are 
ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ride upon their backs, The 
Egyptians export corn, rice, ſeſamum, millet, opium, 
flax, cotton, leather, callicoes, honey, wax, ſal ammoniac, 
nitre, kali, produced from burning the ſouda plant, fat- 
fron, ſugar, ſenna, caſſia, &c. I hey hatch chickens in 
an oven, covered and heated with horſe-dung to the de- 
gree of the hen's warmth. The commerce of Egypt 
18 ſtill in a flouriſhing ſtate, and centers chiefly at Cairo, 
where the merchandize imported and exported during 
the year 1780, amounted to upwards of fix millions ſter- 


Egypt has more curioſities and antiquities than per- 
haps any other part of the world. Its pyramids, fitua- 
2 the plains or deſart of Saccara, Djiza, and Baya- 
mout, are prodigious pans of building, of great extent. 
The baſis of the largeſt covers 11 acres of ground, and 
its perpendicular height is above 500 feet. The original 
uſe of theſe pyramids is ſtill uncertain, but generally 
ſuppoſed to have been burial places for the kings. The 
labyrinth in Upper Egypt, a curiofity more wonderful 
than the pyramids, is partly under ground, and cut out of 
a ſolid rock, anciently containing 12 palaces and 1, ooo 
houſes, the intricacies of whichoccafioned its name. There 
are alſo, near the pyramids, pits, from which are dug 
mummies, or embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, 
and of the ſacred birds; ſome of which are till perfect, 
though buried above 3,000 years. The ſubterraneous 
vaults containing theſe bodies, are of a prodigious extent. 
About two miles from Scanderoon are the catacombs or 
burial places of the Greeks. The ſphynx is a rock 
near the great pyramid, originally above. 60 feet high, 
now not quite 30, the remainder being buried * 2 
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{and up to the ſhoulders, formed by art into the ſhape 
of the head and body of a woman, whoſe features reſem- 
ble a negro. At Cairo is a curibus well, 300 feet deep, 
and near. fifty in circumference, called Joſeph's Well ; 
and in many parts are granaries, ſaid — 

ed by that patriarch. . | 

It is generally Tos: that from this comes 
the vagrant race called Gypfies, who are diſperſed in 
every kingdom of Europe and Afia, and that they are 
deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants. Thoſe who re» 
main in Egypt are named Copts, are mulattos and ſtill 
a diſtinct people. They call themſelves Chrit tans, fol- 
lowing the doctrine of Eutychius ; have preſerved their 
ancient language, and in general are excellent account» 
ants, The other inhabitants, all of whom ſpeak Arabic, 
are Mahometans, conſiſting of various tribes of Arabs, 
ſome of which lead a, wandering life, others that follow 
agriculture : ſome few Turks, and about d, ooo Mam+ 
louks, entirely compoſed of Circaſſian, Mingrelian, and 
Abazan ſlaves, ſtolen or purchaſed when young, and fold 
to the Beys, who educate, and, after a while, make them 
free, and enroll them among their _ It is remark- 
able, that, except the Turks and Mamlonks: marry with 
women of the country, very few of theirchildren live, and 
thoſe never leave any progeny ; and allo, that all exotic 
trees and roms degenerate rapidly, 

Though the people of Egypt are now ſunk in the 
groſſeſt ignorance, yet they were formerly the moſt en- 
lightened people in the world; and it was from this 
country that the Greeks derived thoſe arts and ſciences 
which rendered them fo famous. Egypt is a republic, 
under protection of the Grand Signor, gove by a 
Turkiſh Pacha, under whom are 24 ſubordinate gover- 
nors, called beys, choſen from among the Mamlouks, 
who, when united, are in fact the ſovereigns of Egypt; 
for if the Pacha either attempts to violate their pri- 
vileges, or acts ny to their opinion, he is com- 
pelled to retire; and the Grand Signor appoints another. 
The beys, who are abſolute in their own diſtricts, ap- 
point one of their own body to Shaik-el-beled, whoſe of - 
tice is to control the authority of the pacha; but the 
greateſt part of Uppes Egypt is poſſeſſed by the Be- 
douins, or wandering Arabs, who have' a number of 
petty princes called ſhaiks, with whom the Pacha en- 
deavours to be on good terms. 
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2 A AR A, er the Defart of Baba, , 
SEED hy Bildulgerid on the north; 1 
D land, ſouth, from which it is ſeparated by the river 


 Albach; Nubia, Egypt, and unknommn parts, eaſt; and 
the Atlantic Ocean, weſt; lies under the tropie of Can- 


cer; and is 2, 400 miles long, and 660 broad. The A þ 
cipal town is called, Tegeſſa, 2,100 miles ſouth: of Lon- 


don. This country; which is thinly: peopled, confiſts 
 principally.of barren burning ſands, in paſſing over which, 


the caravans are ſometimes 8 days without meeting with 
any water. From the month of Auguſt. till winter it 
rains continually, which cauſes ſome r to grow out 
of the ſand, for the ſu of the cattle. Mahometan- 
iſm is profeſſed in all parts of this country; but the 
generality of the natives are either pagans, or live with- 
out any religion at all. Fins; ps | 
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| JDOUNDED by Egypt on the north; by Abyſſinia, 


ſouth ; by the Red Sea and Abex, eaſt ; and by 
the kingdoms of Tagua, Gaoga, and deſart of Gorham, 
on the weſt; is 940 miles long from north to ſouth, and- 
600 from eaſt to weſt. The principal places in this- 
kingdom are, Nubia, 2, 780 miles 8. E. of London, the 
reſidence of the king, which lies near the 1iver: Nile, and 
is very large; but the houſes are only one ſtory high, 
with mud walls, and covered with reeds ; Dangola, alſo 
near the Nile; and Sennar, on the frontiers of Abyſſinia. 
The air of Nubia is very hot in the day- time, but cool 
in the night. Along the Nile it is tolerably well inhabi - 
ted and fruitful ; but the inland country is full of defarts, 
which harbour abundance of lyons, tygers, elephants, 
&r. The deſart of Bahouda, lying to the weſt of the 
Nile, is five days journey over, and is the uſual road from 
Egypt to Abyſſinia. The bread and drink of the natives 
is made of a (nal round ill+taſted feed, called doca, or f. 
The dreſs of the better ſort is a veſt without ſleeves, but 
no covering for either bead, legs, or feet; the common 
people wrap a piece of linen about them, and the children 


0 ** naked. The commodities of this kingdom are 
gol 


1d, ſugar, civet, ſandal woogl, ſlaves, linen, hvory, and 
black horſes, which they barter with their neighbours; 
for they do not know the uſe of money, This country 
. 1 ; produces 
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produces a ſubtle and incurable poiſon ; one grain of 
- which is faid to be ſufficient to kill ten men in half an 
hour: an ounce of it is ſold for the value of an hundred 
ducats. Nubia is governed by its own independent king, 
who is reckoned a very powerful prince. The inhabi- 
tants are Mahometans, or groſs idolatens ; and in general 
are a very ſtupid debauched fort of people. 


ABYSSINIA, 


B by Nubia on the north; by the Red 
Sea and Abex, eaſt ; by Gorham and Gingiro, weſt; 
and by Alaba and Ommo Zaide, ſouth ; is goo miles 
long, and 800 broad. According to the accounts the 
Portugueſe gave of this country, it contains 30 king- 
doms, befides 22 more, - which formerly belonged to it; 
hut are now governed by their own kings; and the eaſt- 
ern parts near the ſea, now in poſſeſſion of the Turks. 
There are 18 nations more, which are alſo reckoned in 
Abyflinia, It affords no places of great note, and there 
is ſeldom found a town of above 1,000 houſes. The ca- 
pital is Gondar, 3, 336 miles ſouth-eaſt of London 4+ but 
the ſovereign frequently dwells in tents, with his whole 
court, The land is fertile, and the air hot, except in 
the rainy ſeaſon, when the extraordinary quantities of 
rain, for ſome months together, cauſe the Nile to riſe and 
overflow the north part of Egypt. This celebrated ri - 
ver has its ſource from a ſmall aperture on the top of a 
mountain in the kingdom of Soyaen; and after being 
joined by other rivers, forms a lake go miles broad, then 
precipitatiiig over ſeveral fright/u} cataracts, and paſſing 
through Nubia, and many deſart regions, runs by a rocky 
chaynel into Upper Egypt. Here are mines of all forts 
ot metals, except . the inhabitants reap very lit- 
tle advantage from them. This country is governed by. 
a ſovereign king, called the Negus, whoſe ſubjects are 
treated like flaves ; and he is held in fuch venetation- 
among them, that at the very mention of his name they 
bow their bodies, and teuch the ground with one of their- 
fiagers, By ſome authors he is called Preſter John, or- 
Preſbyter John, becauſe he is the high-prieſt of his reli- 
gion, as well as king. His arms are a lyon rampant, 
with the following motto: The Lyon of thie tribe of 
Judah is victorious ;**; and he can raiſe. 600,900 men in- 
time of war. The natives are of a colour nearly ap- 
proaching to black ; and travellers give them the —— 
rater 
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racter of a perſonable, briſk, ſenſible, and civil people. 
They are lovers of learned men, who are held in great 
reverence and reſpect. The habit of perſons of quality, 
is a filken veſt, with a ſcarf; but the commonality wear 
only a pair of drawers, Their religion is a mixture of 
Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Paganiſm; and they have two 
univerſities, one at Axum, and another at Embie At 
Axum is a fine library, which belongs to the king, and 
is eſteemed a great treaſure ; and at Embie is another, in 
which, as they ſay, are manuſcripts of Enoch, Solomon, 
and Eſdras, written with their own hands. 5 
3 e * 
OUNDED by Egypt, on the north; Ajan, fouth ; 
the Red Sea, eaſt; and Abyſſinia and Nubia, on the 
weſt, is about 540 miles long, and: 130 broad. The 
country is deſtitute of water, ſandy, and barren; more 


inhabited by wild animals than men; and the climate is 


exceſſive hot and umvholeſome. The produce is chiefly 
ebony wood. The northern parts are ſudject to the 
ö oy and Arabs. 'The capital, and refidence of the 
Turkiſh Beglerbeg, or governor, is duaquem, which has 
. a fine harbour, The 3 is called Doncala, from 

the capital, 3,822 miles ſouth-eaſt of London, and has 


| its 0#n king, The inhabitants are and 
Pagans. _ . 
FF 


equator and 10 north latitude, is Dounded by the 


EK e i 40 and go. caſt longitude, and the 
| Red Sea, and Straits of Babelmandel, on the north; 

.*Zanguebar, on the fouth ; the Indian Ocean, eat; and 
Abyſſinia, on the weſt ; being about goo miles long, and 
300 broad. Brava, the capital, 4, 239 miles ſouth-eaſt 
of London, is ſubject to the Portugueſe. Magadoxa is 

an independant kingdom, the capital of which is fitu- 
ated near the mouth of a river, both of them of the ſame 
name with the ä has likewiſe the advantage 
of a good harbour. The kingdom of Adel, the capital 
of which is Zelia, borders upon Abyflinia, and, though it 
ſeldom rains there, is well watered by rivers, and a fruitful 
country, abounding with wheat, millet, frankincenſe, pep- 
per, and ſneep, the tails of which weigh above 20 — 
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ach. The natives of the two laſt· mentioned kingdom 
are Mahometans, the others are Pagans, and ſome Chriſ- 
tians near the Portugueſe ſettlements, 4 


NE G ROLAND. 


8 hounded on the north by Zaara; on the ſouth, by 

Guinea, from which it is ſeparated by the mountains 
of Sierra Leona, which extend as far as Abyſſinia; on 
the eaſt, by Abyſſinia and Nubia; and on the welt by 
the Atlantic Ocean; being about a, zoo miles long, and 
840 brokd. This country is divided into many king- 
doms, of which little more than their names are known 
to Europeans, who ſeldom go far from the coaſt where 
they have factories, and trade for oſtrich-feathers, gums, 
. gold duſt, elephants teeth, flaves, &c. Madinga 
is eſteemed the principal town, 2,850 miles ſouth of 
London. The river Niger overflows and fertilizes this 
country, as the Nile does Egypt. The air is very hot, 
and the ſoil rich, which produces plenty of rice, Indian 
and Guinea corn, millet, tobacco, tamariſks, cotton, in- 
digo, muſhrooms of a ſuperior flavour to thoſe of colder 
climates, cattle, and variety of fruits. Among the pro- 
ductions of this country is the baobab, or calabaſh; a 
remarkable kind of tree, the trunk of which increaſes 
for ages; for, though not more than 60 feet high, yet it 
will continue its growth till it becomes 70 feet in cireum- 
ference, and from which ſhoot branches, equal to the 
ſize of ſome of the largeſt trees in Europe. There are 
likewiſe, a great number of mangroves, a tree no leſs 
extraordinary in its nature, that grows to the height of 
about go feet, on the banks of rivers, where the tide 
flows; from its lower branches fhoot out long roots, 
which hang down to the water, and, penetrating into the 
earth, reſemble ſo many arcades, from five to ten feet 
higlt; theſe ſerve to ſupport the body of the tree, daily - 
advancing it into the bed of the river; and are ſo cloſely 
inter woven with each other, that they form a kind of 
tranſparent terrace. To the roots of theſe trees oyſters 
faſten as they do to the rocks Vr ot 


A ſingle root bears, ſometimes, upwards of 100; and be- 
ing left dry at low-water, they fire then taken. The 
wells of theſe tree-oyſters differ, in ſhape, from thoſe 
of 3 but their flavour is nearly the _ u r 
tygers, e 8s, wild boars many other ſorts of 
dee elephot, vil boars nd any thr forts 0 
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ravenous beaſts are ſound here : the rivers abound. with 
crocodiles and ſea horſes, and on the plains are great 


en number of oſtriches. The oxen are larger and longer- 
legged than thoſe of Europe, and have a bunch of fleſh 


between the ſhoulders of more than a foot in height: 
the ſheep are likewie different from the European ; to 


2 they hear no reſemblance, but in the Head and tail; 


their ſhape and hair they are more like a goat. As in all 


other hot countries, here are great numbers o] ſerpents, 


and other venomous creatures. Among the inſects are lo- 


| tuſts, and a kind of white ant, called vag - vagues, or ter- 


mites, which are exceedingly troubleſome, deſtroy 


linen, leather, wood, r whatever comes in their way: they 
live ip large communities, building neſts in the 
cones, of an extraordinary magnitude and height, fore 


rm of 


being 10 or 12 feet higb, for the moſt part on the ſur- 
face of the ground; from whence their excurſions are 
made throught ſubterraneous paflages, or covered gal- 


leries. In the ifland of Bananas, and the adjacent coaſts, 
theſe neſts or bugga-bug hills, as they are called by the 


Engliſli, on the windward coaſt, are exceedingly nume- 
rous. European ſwallows emigrate to theſe parts about 


the month of October, but do not build neſts here; they | 


lie, during the night, on the fea ſhore, either in pairs, or 
fingle. The graſs of this country, which is much eſ- 
teemed in the Weſt- Indies, grows to the height of 12 or 


13 feet, and that in about five or fix months. The nu- 
merous inhabitants of this vaſt country, are either Maho- 


metans or groſs idolaters; and ſome, in the midland pro- 


vinces, live without any ſigu of religion at all. 


* Negroland, on the north; Conga, 
. Ocean, ſouth; unknoun lands, eaſt; and the Atlantic, 


from the go 


e U N 44 


| GITUATED between I 35 eaſt, and 150 weſt longitude; 


north latitude, is bounded by 


and the Atlantic 


and between 4 and 10 


on the weſt; being 1, 800 miles long, and 300 broad; 
and divided into the Grain Coaſt, the Tooth Coaſt, the 
Gold Coaſt, and the Slave Coaſt, The Grain Coaſt has 
its name from the great quantities of Guinea corn pro- 
duced thore. That part which lies near Cape Palmas, 
is called the Tooth Coaſt, on account of the trade carried 
on there in elephants teeth, The Gold Coaſt is ſo called 
old ſand found there, an os rivers, :-The 
Engliſh.coin, called a Guinea, was 


o named, as being 
firſt 


by — + & & Kt 
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fiſt made of gold brought from this country. This 
coaſt belongs to the Engiuh, French, Dutch, and Danes, 
except Fredericſburgb, which belongs td a company 
eſtabliſhed at Embden, in the Pruſſian dominions. The 
principal forts of the Engliſh are, Cape-Cor:e-Ciſtle 
and Anamaboe; of the Dutch, Elmina. And the Slave 
Coaſt, from being the p' way part where faves are 
purchaſed ; though all the divifions produce ſome of 
each article. Bonny and C:labar are the chief places of 
trade for negroes, from when e 38, ooo are ſuppoſed to 
be annually expe ted in Britiſh veſtels, That part called 
Malaguette, i not much trequenied by the Europeans ; 
the tore is called the Pepper Shore, on account of the 
pepper that grows there in abundance, - Benin is a large 
kingdom, where Europeans carry on a conſiderable trade, 
but have no ſettlements. Benin, the capital, fitnated 
near a branch of the river Formoſa, -3, 124 miles ſouth of 
London, is the principal city in Guinea, Whydaw was 
one of the moſt populous, rich, and civilized countries of 
Guinea ; but about 50 years ago, was, together with 
Great Ardrah, Toree, Didouma Ajirrah, and Jacquin, 
conquered and ruined. by the king of Dahomy, an inland 
prince, whoſe capital 1s pre tc lenge, wregular town, 
containing about 24,000 inhabitants. Upon the borders 
of the kingdom of Dahomy, towards the north-eaſt, live 
the Eyoes, a warlike people, who are governed by a king 
not ſo abſolute as that of Dahomy. When his ſubjects 
take offence at his' conduct, a deputation from them 
wait upon him, and repreſent to him that the burden of 
government has been ſo fatiguing, that it is time for him 
to repoſe from his cares, and indulge himſelf with a little 
ſleep. He thanks his ſubjects for their attention to his 
eaie, returns to his appartment, as if to ſleep, and di- 
rects his women to ſtrangle him. His ſon quietly ſuc- 


, cceds, and holds the government upon the ſame terms. 
y A ſcene as ſingular as the foregoing, uſually takes plate 
0 immectiately after the king of Dahomy expires ; his wo- 
e, men deſtroy all the furniture, utenſils, and ornamen:s 

belonging to him, or themſelves, and then murder one 


a ꝛ0ther. | 
To the weſt of Dahomy lies the extenſive country of 
Mahces, a warlike people, divided into ſeveral ſmall in- 
dependent ſtates, which form one republic. | 
The river Lagos, which ſerves as a boundary on the 
north, to the kingdom of Whydaw, runs from eaſt to 
welt, but a few leagues from the ocean, and parallel 
uh it. The wild beaſts abound here, particularly jack- 


als; 
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als; there are likewiſe plenty of buffaloes, deer, wild bot 
hogs, &c. The general produce of theſe parts, are in- for 
digo, tobacco, cotton, pepper, a ſmall berry, uſed by the Ab 
natives as a ſubſtitute tor ſugar, and palm oi. col 

To the north-weſt of the Gold Coaſt, lies Sierra. ſen 
Leone, the extent of which, from Cape St. Ann to the an) 
river Rionoonas, is about 65 leagues, ſtretching from N. Eu 
to 8. The whole of this coaſt (except the peninſula 7 
of Sierra-Leone, which is very high and mountainous) ſon 
lies low, and in moſt places is ſwampy, and interſected ſho 
with creeks that connect the adjoining rivers, and form pla 
an excellent inland navigation. In ſome parts it is over- ren 
flowed by the ſea, at the equinoxes, when-a mud is left gio 


that the natives extract ſalt from. The nations that lie 
adjacent to this coaſt are the Bullams, Timmaneys, 
Mandingoes, Suzees, Bagoes, and Nalloes. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Rionoonas, the Riopangeos, Dembia, 
Berreria, Kiſſey, and Sierra Leone River, in which is 
Gambia Iſland, where the French have a fort and factory; 
not far from which is one of the principal Portugueſe 
ſettlements, named Baſſou. A little to the ſouthward of 
Dembia River, lies the iſland of Tombay$ and about a 
league weſt of Tombay are the Iſles de-Loſs, ſeven innum- 
ber, on the moſt eaſtern of which, named Factory Iſland, is 
the towu and factory of the Engliſh ; and on the eaſt 

part of the coaſt lies the iſland of Bananas, This coun- 
try produces a great number of. trees of various kinds ; 
among them is the palm, which furniſhes the natives with 
both wine and oil. Indigo, cotton, fugar-canes, rice, caſtor, 
nuts, Malaguette pepper, or Grain of Paradiſe, with moſt 
of the tropical fruits grow here in great plenty. It 
abounds with lyons, leopards, elephants, — wild 
hogs, amazingly fierce and large, deer, civet cats, and 
monkies of various kinds, particularly chimpanzees, 
(which greatly reſemble old negroes) together with 
cameleons, lizards, and a variety of ſnakes, one ſort of 
which, called the Tennes, is from 15 to 20 feet long, and 
three feet up. * E 2 not only ſeize Foe 
devour goats, ſhee , &c. but leopards, rs, deer, 
and buifaloes p all which having — wh an unc- 
tuous ſaliva, they ſwallow whole. The rivers like wiſe 
abound with alligators, ſea cows, &c. The loadſtone is 
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found here, and white iron very malleable, The na- ard 

tives at and about Sierra Leone, are not remarkable for oaſt 

their induſtry or honeſty ; but the Bullams, who inhabit T 
t, 


Sherbro, and the neighbouring iſlands, are 3 
g N * t 
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both in trade and agriculture, and are particularly famous 
for the beautiful matting. they make of ſtained graſs. 
About two years ago an attempt was made to — a 
colony on the peninſula of Sierra Leone, w eth negroes 
ſeut from England; but it did not ſucceed. Very little of 


e any part of Guinea beyond the ſea coaſt, is known to the 
b Europeans. a | 

a * The air of Guinea is extremely hot and very unwhole - 
) ſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers-who generally live but a 
d Wi ſhort time after their arrival in it. The foil in many 
n places is extremely fertile, and in ſome parts very bar- 
fo ren. The natives are reckoned to have very little reli- 
ft Wl gion or honeſty. among them. | 4 
fo 
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825 the equator and 18 of ſouth 
latitude, and 10 and 20 eaſt longitude, is bounded 
; Aby Benin, on the north; Matamon and Caffraria, on the 
ſe Whiouth ; the inland parts of Africa, on the eaſt; and the 
of Atlantic Ocean, on the weſt. The whole country was 
a bormerly governed by one king, but has fince been di- 
n- eided into four kingdoms, viz. Loango, Congo, Angola, 
is and Benguela; all which are, at preſent, dependent on 
iſt ue Portugueſe ; who have converted many of the natives 
n- ta Chriſtianity, though great part of them ſtill continue 
s; ]Wh'olators, and worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars, beſides 
th ſinakes, and other animals; and, in ſhort, every thing that 
or, appears wonderful to them. The trade of theſe coun- 
oſt tries is open to all nations. In Loango, which is 400 
It {Wiles long, and 300 broad, the land is fo fruitful, that 


id they have three crops of millet in a year; and there is a 
nd great number of trees, from whence they draw palm-wine 
es, ]Wh-1d oil. Their principal trade confiſts in elephants teeth, 
ith copper, tin, lead, iron, and flaves. The capital town is 


alled Loango, 3,800 miles ſouth of London. Congo is 
above 500 miles long, and 400 broad; it is intolerably 
not, eſpecially in the ſummer months. The river Zaire, 
vhich riſes in Macaco, and divides this kingdom from 
Loango, contains crocodiles, ſea and river horſes, whoſe 
teeth are rodigiouſly large. There are many deſart 
places within land, in which are elephants, tygers, leo- 
ards, monkeys, and monſtrous ſerpents.; but, near the 
oalt the ſoil- is more fertile; and there are fruits f 
any kinds, beſides palm-trees. The principal town is 
c Salvador, 4, 00 miles fouth of London. Ra 
| vide 
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vided among ſeveral petty princes, is about 3 {© miles 
long, and 250 broad ; and produces Indian 3 beans, 
oranges, lemons, and ſeveral other: fruits. The inhabi- 
tants are very lazy, and generally idolators ; they are 
however, the mildeſt, and moſt expert in mechanics, of 
any of the Africans. The principal town is Loando, 
4,309 miles ſouth of London. The Portugueſe have a 
ſtrong town in Angola, called St. Paul's. Benguela is 
430 miles long and 180 broad; the capital is St. Philip 
de Benguela, 4,500 miles ſouth of London, fituated on 
the river Benguela. 

The Jages, or Giages, who border upon Monemugi, 
lie within the coaſt of Congo, and are cannibals, who 
commonly devour their firſt-born children, and will kill 
and eat their parents: whoever dies a natural or acci- 
dental death, is eaten by his relations. Macaco is a 
kingdom behind Loango, directly under the equatcr, 
The people are called Anricans, and are likewiſe canni- 
bals ; their king has twelve petty princes under bim: 
they worſhip the ſame deities as the people of Loango. 
The king*s reſidence is Montol, ——— men's fleſh is 
fold in the open market; and, if the account may be cre- 
dited, they kill daily 100 men for the king's table, who 
are either criminals, priſoners, or ſlaves; and this is not 
done on account of the ſcarcity -af other meat, of which 
they have plenty, but becauſe human fleſh is looked upon 
as a delicious diſh, ' | r ee 
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JROUNDED on the north by Abyſſinia, on the ſouth 
by Monomotapa, on the weſt by Congo, and cn 
the caſt by Zanguebar, is about goo nu les long, and 65⁰ 
broad, The capital is Chicova, 4,934 miles ſouth of 
London. The little Europeans know of this country, has 
been communicated by the Portugueſe, who, making an 
irruption into it from 2 erected a fort, called 
Saint Martial, on an ifland, in the middle of the river 
Zambece, which flows through this country and Zangue- 
bar. The natives are tall and well made, and are, in 
general, idolaters. Jar the midſt of this. country is the 
great lake of Zambre, or Maravi, The principal pro 
ductions of Monemugi are gold and filver, copper, and 


elephants teeth, 
"2% 3 2 ZANGUEBAR, 


M 
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BU by Ajan, on the north; Monomotapa 
and Sabia, on the ſouth; the Indian Ocean, eaſt; 
and by Monemugi, Manica, and unknown parts, on the 
weſt ; being 1, 400 miles long, and 350 broad; lies on the 
eaſtern coaſt, between 2? of north latitude, and 180 
ſouth, The principal territories of this country are, 
Mombaza, Melinda, Quiloa, Terra de Raphael, Mo- 
zambique, and Sofola, each of them with capitals of the 
ſame names, (except Terra de Raphael, whoſe chief 
town is Montagnate) of which the principal one is Me- 
linda, on the river Quilmanci, 5,143 miles ſouth-eaft 
of London, and tontaining 200,000 inhabitants ; where 
the Portugueſe have built 14 churches and 9 convents, 
and always keep a ſtrong garriſon, They have likewiſe 
built forts, and ſettled everal colonies in the capital 
towns, all which, particularly Mozambique, have good 
harbours ; and trade with the negroes for ſlaves, ivory, 
gold, oftrich-feathers, rice, ſugar, wax, and drugs. The 
zatives, except thoſe converted by the Portugueſe, are 
a Mahometans or idolaters, | 


MONOMOTAPA, 


OUNDED on the north by Monemugtand Zangue- 
bar, on the eaſt by the Eaſtern Ocean, and on the 
other parts by unknown countries, is 960 miles long, and 
bbo broad; and lies on the ſea- ſhore, in the ſouthern 
part of Africa, between 1 5 and 239 of ſouth latitude. 
The principal town, called Monomotapa, conſiſting of 
wooden houſes, covered with plaiſter, is 5,212 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of London, The air is temperate, and the foil fer- 
tile in rice and ſugar canes, which grow without culti- 
vation, There are a great many oſtriches and elephants, 
with ſeveral mines of gold ; but no horſes, The inhabi- 
tants are negroes, and their religion is paganiſm, though 
they believe in one God that created the world, 


C A FF RAR FA 
| Ds from the tropic of Capricorn to the 
349 of ſouth latitude, being 780 miles long, and 
5 broad, is the moſt ſouthern country of Africa, at 
ive extremity of which is ſituated, the Cape of Good m 
| L | ___ policfied 
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poſſeſſed by the Dutch; who have, by their great induſ. 
try, produced, from a ſoil. generally barren, all the ne. 
ceſſaries aud many of the luxuries of life, in great abun- 
dance. They have built a very handiome town, well for- 
tified, called Cape Town, ,6,000 miles ſouth of London: 
and their ſettlements extend a conſiderable way up the 
country. Moſt of the India ſhips, belonging to the if. 
ferent nations in Europe, put in here for refreſhment, 
The principal diviſions of this part of Africa, are Stel. 
lenboſch, Hottentots-Holland, - Drakenſtein, Zwellcn- 
dam, Roodezand, Zwartland, Bockeland, Amaquas-land, 
Great and Little Nimiqua, Boſhman's Land, Rogge Veld, 
Koude Veld, Koude Bocke, and Warme Bocke Veld, Karoe, 
Cango, Anthon Veld, Houtniquas Land, Long Valley, 
Sitſicamma, Krake Kamma, Plettenberg's Colony, Cam- 
de bo, and country of the Caffres. There are many rivers, 
the largeſt of which is Elephants, or Gaurits River, and 
ſeveral brakiſh ſprings, beſides ſome warm baths; and 
allo a great number of mountains, the moſt remarkable of 
which inland, are thoſe ſtretching from Roodezand to 
Bockeland, thoſe inhabited by the Boſhmen, and the Snow 
Mountains. Near the Cape are, the Table Mountain, 
Devil's Head, Lyon's Head,. or Sugar Loaf, and Lyon's 
Tail. Beſides the port where ſhips uſually anchor, there 
are ſeveral others, frequented in bad weather, the prin- 
cipal of which are, Falſe, Table, and Saldanha Bays. 
The uncultivated diſtricts abound with elephants, rhi- 
noceroſſes, ſome of which have one, others two horns ; 
1yons, tiger-wolves, or hyznas, common wolves, jackals, 
wild dogs, cats, and ſwine, zebras, buffaloes, ſea cows, 
or 8 antelopes, elks, goats, porcupines, at- 
ters, baboons, monkeys, cameleopards, which are very 
odd ſhaped creatures, the fore parts being confiderably 
higher than the hinder, and the neck long, ſo that they 
meaſure 15 feet from the fore-hoof to the tip of the 
horns, that are about a foot in length; and alſo the gnu, 
a remarkable horned animal, reſembling the horſe, the 
ox, and the antelope ; with great variety of other beaſts, 
and many venomous ſerpents, ſcorpions, lizards, locuſts, 
moſquitos, and other inſects; among which are the leaf. 
inſet; reſembling a withered leaf, partly eaten by cater- 
Pillars ; and the termites, or white ants, which here only 
damage the graſs, and as well as locuſts, are uſed by the 
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natives for food. Among the birds are oſtriches, eagles, qu 
ſerpent-eaters, honey-guides ; and in the rivers, the 
torpedo is found. Some paris of this immenſe region In 
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are barren and rocky, others luxuriantly fertile, produein 
great plenty of corn, fruits, plants, and feeding imme 
herds of cattle. In the foreſts are palms, the pith of 
which the natives uſe to make Tart ſilver trees, ſo 
called from their colour, a, tree producing gum-arabac, 
camphor and ebony trees, a ſpecies of aloe, called the 
quiver-tree, from its uſe, which grows 20 feet high, has 
a trunk 12 feet in circumference, and the branches often 
400 feet round their extremities ; and another called the 
mimoſa, not only ſingular on account of its ſize and vari- 
ous uſes, a gum it produces, being conſidered as a deli» 
cacy by the natives, and its leaves by beaſts, but for a 
curious neſt, uſually fabricated on its branches, by a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of birds, under which 800 or 1,000 of them 
reſide at a time, like bees in a hive. Here are hkewiſe 
many poiſonous plants; one called Euphorbia, is ſuppoſed 
to be the ſtrongeſt vegetable poiſon in Africa; with the 
juice, and a kind caterpillar, peculiar to. another 
plant, the Fttentots poiſon their arrows, and likewiſe 
deſtroy wild beaſts, by throwing branches of the Euphor- 
bia into the watering places frequented by them. In 
this coũhtry are extenſive plains, called Salt Pans, covered 
with ſalt; which towards the fides is thinly ſtrewed, but 
nearer the middle is upwards of two feet dee 

All Caffraria, except that in the poſſe on of the 
Dutch, is inhabited by Hottentots, the Gaffres, and wild 
beaſts. The Hottentots are divided into many nations, 
or tribes, whoſe villages, compoſed of huts, are called 
Kraals ; very few of the tribes are known further than by 
name, though travellers have penetrated ſome lv:ndred 
miles into the county. They may be juſtly deemed the 
moſt brutiſh of all reatonable creatures, having nothing 


but the ſhape of men to entitle them to that character; 


they will devour old leather ſhoes, ſtinking fiſh, and al- 
moſt any carrion ; they prefer ſmoking hemp leaves to 
tobacco; and ſome tribes cut off a joint of the little finger 
as a cure for a diſeaſe. Their bodies are uſually be- 
meared with common greaſe, mixed with ſoot, or ſome 
worſe ſtinking ſtuff, and perfumed with the powder of 
an herb they call Bucku, which oceaſions a very loathſome 
imell; and when they go a courting, their faces are black- 
ened with ſoot. Their ordinary habit is fheep-ſkins, 
juſt as pulled off from the circaſe, on which they fre- 
quently feed, when ſearce of freſh proviſions. In winter 
they turn the woolly or hairy fide next their backs, and 
in ſummer the other: * them for a bed at night, 
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and is their winding · ſheet or coffin, after death. They 


wear one ſkin over their ſhoulders, the ends of it croſling 
each other before, and leaving their necks bare; another 
ſkin is faſtened round their middle, and reaches down to 
their knees. The men wear, as a kind of ornament, the 
tails of wild beaſts they have killed, faſtened to their 
girdles, as a trophy of their valour. Both ſexes orna- 
ment their legs with rings made of leather, and ſome- 
times, among the richer ſort, interſperſed with ſome of 
copper, iron, or braſs. The women who are ambitious 
to pleaſe, adorn themſelves with necklaces of ſliells; for 


in this barbarous and naſty country, the ſex have charms, 


which they endeavour to heighten by arts peculiar to 
themſelves; to this end they greaſe their faces, and all 
parts of their bodies, with mutton ſuet, in order to make 
them ſhine: * braid or plait their hair, to give 
themſelves an additional elegance. An Hottentot lady, 
thus bedizened, has exhauſted all the arts of her toilette; 
and, however unfavourable nature may have been to her, 
with regard to ſhape and ſtature, her pride is wonderfully 
flattered, while the ſplendor of her appearance gives 
her the bigheſt degree of ſatis faction. Even among the 
Hottentots there are ſome tribes leſs civilized than others, 


'Thoſe peaple, who are denominated Boſhmen, lead quite 


a ſavage life; uſe poiſaned weapons; live principally 
upon herbs, roots, berries, ſnakes, and inſects; and are 
generally killed, or made ſlaves of, by the Dutch, where- 
ever they can be met with; but if ever they eſcape from 
bondage, they never take with them what is not their 
own. The Caffres, a ſtout made, boſpitable, and cour- 
ageous people, whoſe: colour is jet black, with white 
teeth, and arge eyes, are comm pr by ſeveral princes, 
and inhabit a fertile country, beyond the Hottentots, with 
whom they are frequently at war ; in which they only uſe 
_ a ſort of ſpears, called haſſagais, and ſhields made of 
hides of oxen. Hides dreſt fo as to he very pliant, are the 
eloathing of both ſexes ; but the men wear alſo tails of 
animals tied round their thighs, ivory rings an their 
arms, and adorn their heads with lyon's hair, feathers, 
and fantaſtical ornaments; and employ their time prin- 
cipally an tending their cattle, dancing, hunting, and 
fighting, while the women follow agriculture, and culti- 
vate corn, tobacco, water-mellons, kidney-beans, and 
hemp ; make mats for bedding, and baſkets of graſs, fo 
cloſe that they hold liquids. The Catfres, fearing the 
encroachments of the Dutch, are very jealous of 
| 1 4 AKltrangers; 
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flrangers; they are very fond of dogs; make a ſtrong 
punch of Guinea corn; cut into various ſhapes the horns 
of their cattle, which are taught to obey a whiſtle ; and 
their princes have. centinels, during the night, at the en- 
trance of their huts. The productions are fimilar to 
thoie of the Hottentot terrritories; beſides which, this 
region has-plantains and bamboos; and though it ſeldom 
rams, except in ſummer when it thunders, yet the coun- 
try is extremely well ſupplied with water, ; ors 

Africa, from the tropic of Cancer tothe Cape of Good 
Hope, is, in a manner, very little known, except the ſea- 
coalts, The diviſions of the various empires and king- 
doms, the boundaries and government of each, and even 
the names of various nations, are uncertain, The pro- 
ductions, manners, and complexions of the people, 
agree in many material circumſtances. In thoſe coun» 
tries where there is ſufficient moiſture, the heat of the 
ſun cauſes amazing fertility; and thoſe where the ſtreams 
and lakes of water are few and ſmall, are barren deſarts. 
The wild beaſts of Atrica are more in number, larger, 
and fiercer, than thoſe of any other part of the globe; 
their names, together with ſome of the principal produc- 
tions, have been already mentioned. 

The manner of hunting elephants at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1s as follows: — The elephant is generally ſought 
for, by two or three horſemen, well mounted; one of 
whom alights, ſlings the bridle over his arm, and, in or- 
der to take ſurer aim, fixes his ramrod in the ground, 
on which he reſts, and fires. at the animal; then 3 
remounts, and gallops off, The elephant purſues ti 
his attention is diverted by a freſh wound from another 
| hunter, which cauſes him to neglect his firſt antagoniſt, 

and purſue the ſecond ; when the third perſon draws him 
off from the purſuit of the ſecond, by the ſame means as 
the ſecond diverted him from that of the firſt, In the 
mean time, he loſes a vaſt quantity of blood, which the 
fury and agitation he is put into, cauſe to flow in great 
abundance, If he ſurvives theſe three attacks, the firſt 
hunter wounds him again; and thus is the beaſt 
engaged by their ſucceſſive aſſaults, till, wearied out, and 
ipent with the loſs of blood, he falls to the ground. In 
this ſituation there is no danger in approaching this for- 
midable animal, and ſawing. off his teeth, whoſe length 
15 proportioned to his and ſtrength, Sometimes a 
lingle man, well mounted, will attack an eleptiant, and 
weary out the animal by the fleetneſs of his horſe; and 
L 3 | ſometimes 
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ſometimes the hunters, on foot, attack the elephants in 


the woods; which is a very hazardous attempt. Lyons 
are alſo generally hunted in a ſimilar manner. 


AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


HE African Iſlands he ſ6me in the Atlantic, and 
ſome in the Indian Ocean. Of thoſe in the former, 
The Azores, ſo called from the multitude of hawks 
found there, or Weſtern Iſles, lying off the coaſt of Portu- 
gal, are ſubject to that crown, and fitnated between 25 
and 32 W. longitude, and 37 and 40 N. latitude, being 
nine in number, viz. St. Mary, St. Michael, Tercera, 
St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo; 
and were firſt diſcovered in 1439, by a Flemiſh merch- 
ant, named Joſhua Vander Berg; but afterwards more 
fully explored and ſettled in the year 1460, by Martin 
Behem, a citizen of Nuremburgh, in the ſervice of Por- 
tugal. / Theſe iflands enjoy a clear ſky and wholeſome 
air; but are very ſubject to earthquakes. No noxious 
animals breed here ; and any that are brought, die in a 
few hours. St. Michael is the largeſt ifland, being 100 
miles in circumference, and contains 50, ooo inhabitants; 
but Tercera is the moſt important, on account of its 
harbour. A governor and biſhop reſide at Angra, the 
capital. | 
e Madeiras are three iſlands, ſituated in 329 27” north 
latitude, and between 18 and 20? weſt longitude, in a 
fine climate ; they are ſubject to the Portugueſe. The 
largeſt, called Madeira, is 75 miles long, and 60 broad; 
the ea pital town is Funchal; the ſecond is called Porto 
Santo, about eight miles in compaſs, and very fertile: 
the third is a barren rock. Theſe iſlands _ ry ered 
by the Portugueſe, in, the year 1519, when they were 
coke T2 with — which the Portugueſe 
burnt down ; and by means of the aſhes, fertilize the 
ſoil. T hey produce excellent wine, particularly that which 
bears the name of the largeſt iſland. Malmſey, and Tent; 
of all which, the inhabitants make and fell prodigious 
quantities, | | | 
The Canaries, aneiently called the Fortunate Iſlande, 
lying between 12 and 100 weſt longitude, and 27 and 205 
north latitude, are ſeven in number: their names are, 
Grand Canaria, Hiero, Fuertaventura, Gomera, Lan- 
garote, Palma, and Teneriffe. Grand Canaria, which 


gives name to the whole, is 1 50 miles in r 
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the principal town is Canary, or Cividad di Palmas. 
The next in ſize is Tenerife, 120 miles in circumference g 

the capital is St. Chriſtoval de la Laguna. This iſland 
contains one of the higheſt mountains in the world, 
called the Peak of Tenerife, 16 miles in circumference, 
and near three miles in perpeudicular height; This 
mountain is a volcano, and occaſions frequent earth- 
quakes. In the year 1704, there happened a dreadfi 1 
eruption of fulphur and melted ore, which ran down 
like a river, and deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable towns, 
ſpoiling the richeſt lands in the ifland, and converting 
them into a barren deſart: on the roth of November, 
1785, this volcano again burſt ſuddenly out with great 
violence. "Theſe iflands enjoy a pure temperate air, and 
the ſoil is exceeding fertile, having generally two harveſts 
in a year in the ifland Canaria. They abound in delici- 
ous fruits, eſpecially grapes, which produce thoſe rich 
wines that obtain the name of Canary; and from hence 
originally came thoſe beautiful ſinging- birds, called Ca- 
naries. Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered and planted 
by the Carthaginians ; but after the overthrow of that 
ſtate,, were quite neglected; and were again diſcovered 
- the year 1405, by the Spaniards, who now poſſefs 
them, 5 an eb e | 
The Cape Verd Handi, fituated between 43 and 269 
weſt longitude, and 14 and 189 north latitude, being 
about 300 miles W. of Cape Verd, were diſcovered in 
the year 1460, by the Portugueſe ; to whom they ſtill be- 
long. Their number is about twenty; but ſome of 
thenfare barren rocks, not worth notice. Phe air of 
theſe iſlands is — hot, and in ſome of them very 
un:vholeſome, eſpecially in St. Jago, the largeſt and chief 
of them all, which is 150 miles in circumference, and 
contains the capital, called St. Domingo. The Iſland of 
Fuego, is ſo called, as being a noted volcano, continually 
ſending up ſulphureous exhalations ; and ſometimes the 
flames break out in ſuch a terrible manner, and vomit 
forth ſuch a number of pumice · ſtones, that it annoys all 
the adjacent parts. Theſe iſlands produce ſugar, cotton, 
wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nnts, oranges, &c. plenty of 
garden ſtuff, ho * 6 and green monkies, with 
black faces. In the iſland of Mayo great quantities of ſalt 
are made by the heat of the fun, from the ſea-water. This 
iland likewiſe abounds with aſſes: many cargoes, both 
of ſalt and affes, are fetched from hence every year, for 
te uſe of the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands. Senegal and 
L 4 Goree, 


% 
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Goree, from whence the valuable drug Gum Senegal is cx. 


ported, lie oppoſite to the Cape Verd Iſlands, on the coaſt : 
of Negroland. The former is compoſed. only of a bank C 
of ſand, almoſt level with the river ;- the latter conſiſts of F 
a low narrow piece of lend, with a ſmall but ſteep hill; tl 
the whole not the fixth part of a league in length. They Ng 
are both poſſeſſed by the French, and are ſituated on the by 
mouths of the rivers Senegal and Gambia ; both which bs 
are branches of the Niger, and overflow the country pe- 
riodically, at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner as 
the Nile. ' by. | 
St. Thomas, Annabona, Prince's Hand, and Fernando ; 4 
Po, are ſituated in the Gulf of Guiaea, and furniſh veſſels a 
with freſh water and proviſions. They all did belong to cal 
the Portugueſe; but in the year 1778, Annabona and a 
Fernando Po were ceded to the Spaniards. 15 
Sr. Matthew is a ſmall ifland, lying in 6d 1“ weſt lof- — 
gitude, and 19 30“ ſouth latitude, Aſcenſſon 1s ſituated * 
in 7% 40“ ſouth latitude, and about 20 miles in circum- of 
terence ; they are both uninhabited. Eaſt India ſhips Fogk 
often touch at the latter, to furniſh themielves with tur- Th 
tles ; ſome of which weigh 100 pounds. . and 
St. Helena, ſituated in 6% f weſt longitude, and 16 2 
ſouth latitude, is a high and ſteep rock, about 28 miles a. 
in circumference, and only — the landing · place, the 
which is well defended by batteries. The iſland is in- wer, 
habited by about 200 families, deſcended from Engliſi poſl 
parents; and contains many ſmall fruitful vallies, which M 
produce potatoes, yams, figs, grapes, plantains, bananas, and 
cabtage-zrees, kidney-beans, Indian corn, horned gattle, abou 
hogs, ſheep, goats, rabbits, poultry, and variety of wild- Fren 
fowl ; which the natives exchange for all forts of manu- capi 
factures, and other neceſſaries. Spices and Eaſt India elim: 
cotton have lately been introduced and cultivated: here. their 
The greateſt part of the flour uſed here is brought from ces tl 
Europe, as the rats, which are very numerous, burrow able 
in the rocks like rabbits, and often deſtroy all the corn. * 
The air of this iſland is very wholeſome; and people ta” Wi ſpices 
ken ſick at ſea, on their arrival here, ſoon recover. It is "ity 
a place of retreat and refreſhment for the Engliſh Eaſt vered 
India Company's ſhips homeward bound: but 1s ſo very that; 
ſmall, and the wind ſo much againſt them outward rou 
bound, that they very ſeldom ſee it then; and if a 852 of the 
overſhoots the iſland, and falls to lee ward, it is very dil- ice. 
ficult to recover it again. This iſland was diſcovered b Franc 


the Portugueſe on the feſtival of the Empreſs Helena, 
| | mother 
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mother of the emperor Conſtantine the Great; and was 
firit ſettle in the year 1600, by the Engliſh Eaſt India 


Company, Who built a ſtrong fort there, called James 


Fort, aud have poſſeſſed it ever ſince, excepting part of 
the year 673, when it was ſurpriſed by the Dutch; but 
was ſoon retaken captain Munden, The town is 
but ſmall; it ſtands in a valley, at the bottom of which 
is the governor's .houſe. | Fr ori: 543 34 
The following are in the Indian Ocean: | 
Madagaſcar, fituated between 43 and 519: eaſt longi- 
tude, and 10 and 269 ſouth latitude, is the largeſt of all 
the Atrican iſlands, being near 1,000 miles long, and 
about 280 broad. The principal town is by Europeans 


called St. Auguſtin, This is a pleaſant fertile country, 


watered with numerous rivers, well ſtored with fiſh, and 


honey, variety of excellent fruits, gums, precious ſtoues, 
ſome filver, iron, copper, and .tin.. The inhabitants are 
of different complexions and religions; ſome: white, 
ſome black; ſome Mahometans, and ſome Pagans. 
This iſland is divided into a great many little kingdoms 
and ſtates, and is remarkable for having been the ren- 
dezyous of ſeveral celebrated pirates; and was firſt diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe, in the year 1506; in 1642 
the French made a ſettlement here, but in 1651 
were driven out by the natives, who have had the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the iſland ever fince. | 
Mauritius, or Maurice, fituated in 50 eaſt longitude, 
and 20” ſouth latitude, 150 miles in circumference, 
about 400 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, is the. principal 
French ſettlement in this part of the world; and bas a 
capital of the ſame name, with a fine harbour, The 


climate is healthy; and here are mountains ſo high, that 


their tops are covered with ſnow. This land produ- 


ces the fineſt ebony, beſides ſeveral other kinds of valu- 
able wood, plenty of tobacco, rice; fruits, and all forts 


of cattle ; and _— ſome of the moſt valuable forts of 


ſpices have been cultivated here with ſucceſs. The ri- 


vers are well ſtocked with fiſh. Mauritius was diſco- 


rered by the Portugueſe in 1595, who called it'Cigne,' ' 


that is, Swan:Ifland ; but three years after, the Dutch 
brought it under their ſubjection, and called it, in honour: 


France, ; 


Ls. Bourbon, 
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abounding with all manner of cattle; as alſo corn, ſugar, 


of the prince of Naſſau, by his name; which was Mau- 
nee. The French have given it the name of the Iſle of 
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Bourbon, ſituated in 549 eaſt longitude, and 249 ſouth 
latitude, is go miles in circumference, and hag a capital 
of the ſame name. At the ſouthern extremity” of the 

lands a terrible volcano... The French, er chi 
iſland was abandoned both by the Portugueſe and Dutch, 
ſent thither a colony in 1672, who ſettled there, and 
gave it the name of Bourbon: when they grew better 
acquainted with the fertility of the ſoil, they gave it the 
name of Eden, or the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. There are, 
however, ſeveral diſtricts, * northwards, which 

are barren ; but that part which the French inhabit, is 
a perfect pleaſure-garden. Throughout the year there 
is a continual ſpring : the trees are always green, and 
loaded with the fineſt fruit, pleaſant to the taſte, very 
wholeſome, and medicinal for thoſe who come ſick on 
more. This ſpot of ground produces alſo very good 
coffee, tobacco, aloes, white pepper, ebony, gums, ben- 
zoin, cattle of all ſorts, plenty af wild-fowl; 8&c. The 
rivers art well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and 
fea tortoiſes; and on the ſhore are found ambergris and 
coral. To balance all, the ifland is ſubject to moſt dread- 
ful hurricanes. 

The Comora [/ands are fituated between 10 and 14? 
fouth latitude, and 41 and 46 eaſt lyngitnde. © The 
principal iſland is Johanna, which is about zo miles long, 
and 15 broad, and has a capital of the ſame name. The 
natives are negroes, of the Mahometan religion, and 
furniſn proviſions to the Eaſt- India ſhips, 

 Babelmandel, ſituated in 44% 30' eaſt longitude, and 
120 north latitude, is a little barren iſland, not five miles 
nin circumference; and is only worth notice, becauſe it 
gives name to and commands the entrance of the ſtraits 
into the Red Sea. On the laſt account, the ſovereignty 
of it was formerly contended for by the Arabians and} 
Abyſſinians; but, fince the diſcovery of a paſſage t 
India by the Cape of Goed Hope, this iſland is of little 
importance. | | | 4 PE 

Zocatra, ſituated in 539 eaſt longitude, and 129 north 
latitude, is 80 miles long, and '54 broad. The capital 
is Calanſia. It is a populous, plentiful country, and 
produces frankincenſe, gum trãgacanth, and aloes. The 
natives are Mahometans, of Arab extraction; and fur 

niſh ſhipping with proviſions. SEE! 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION: 
ET IX Ng o OF % * 
A. M.E RICA. 


- MERICA extends from the north pole to the gotłk 
degree of ſouth latitude, and from the 35th to 
the 136th degree of weſt longitude, being near » 
miles in length, and 3, 700 in breadth, and about 2,300 - 
miles weſt of —. It has two ſummers and a dou- 
ble winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which. 
the earth affords. To the eaſtward it has the Atlantis 
Ocean, which divides it from Europe and Africa; to 
the weſt it has the Pacific: Ocean, or great South Sea, 
by which it is ſeparated fromm Aſia. It is compoſed of 
two vaſt continents, one on the north, the other upon the 
ſouth, which are joined by the iſthmus of Darien, which 
is Th 60 miles over. + 


x 


+ 


his diviſion of the globe was firſt diſcoveredin 1493s 
by Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the 
ſervice of Spain; who afterwards made three different : 
voyages and eſtabliſhed a colony in Hiſpaniola. The 
honour, however, of giving a nac to the New Wo 
has been unjuſtly obtained by Americus Veſpucius, 4 
merchant of Florence, who did not fail thither till ſome 
time After the firſt voyage of Columbus ;.tho? according 
to ſome authors, it was difcovered in 1484 by Martin 
Behem, who alſo diſcovered the Azores and Congo, in 
Africa, a famous German geographer and aſtronomery 
in the ſervice of John II. king of Portugal, who furniſhed f 
him with ſome ſhips under his own command, and that . 
of James Canus, w Portugueſe, with which he diſcovered : 
that part of America called Brazil; and 'afterwards 
ſailing to the Straits of Magellan, ſaw ſome ſavage - 
tribes, whom. he ſtiled Patagonians- Theſe, - how- - 
ever, were neglected by the Portugueſe, as the newly 
Cifcovered regions did not appear to produce gold, or 
any precious commodities ; whereas Behem's other dif- - . 
eres promiſed great wealtn. Columbus, and after- 9 
ards Magellan, are faid to have profited by the infor- 
mation — 8" made by Behem. In the» mu 
l 6 | ap: 
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y . 1497, Sebaſtian Cabot, a merchant of Briſtol, ſet 
il from that port; and direQing his courſe weſtward, 
diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſt of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and the other more ſouthern provinces of North Ame. 
rica.— America has the greateſt mountains in the world. 
The Andes, or Cordeleiras des Andes, run from north to 
ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, 4, 300 miles 
in length. In North America we know of none confi- 
derable, but that long ridge called the Apalachian Moun- 
* tains, which, on one ſide, have a great declivity, but on 
the other are nearly on a level with the reſt of the coun · 
America, without compariſon, is that part of the 
world which is the beſt watered. In North America, the 


triver Miſſiſi ppi, riſing near the lake of Aſſiniboils, 
in the interior parts of Canada, runs near 6, ooo miles, 


including all its windings, from north to ſouth, and re- 
ceives the tribute of the Ohio, the Illinois, the Miſaures, 
and other rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, or the 
Danube; navigable almoſt to their very ſources, and laying 
open the of this vaſt continent.. Near the, heads 
of theſe, are five great lakes, communicating with each 
other, and all communicating with the ocean, by the 
river St, Lawrence, which paſſes throngh them, Many 
darts are ſo interſected with navigable rivers and creeks, 
that the planters may be juſtly ſaid to have each a har- 
bour at his own door: | 

South America, in this reſpect ſtill more fortunate, can 
boaſt of having by far the two largeſt rivers in the world; 
the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la Plata: the firit, 
rifing in Peru, not far from the South Sea, paſſes from 
welt to eaſt, almoſt quite through the continent of South 
America, in a courſe of more than 4,000 miles, and re- 
ceives into its boſom a prodigious number of rivers, all 
navigable. The other, rifing in the heart of the coun- 
try, Mapes its courſe to the ſouth-eaſt, and pours an im- 
- menſe flood into the ſea, that taſtes freſh a great many 
leagues from the ſhore z. to ſay nothing of the Oroonoko, 
which might rank the foremoſt among any but the Ame- 
Fican rivers. . 


NORTH AMERICA is divided into three parts: 


Iſt. Countries but little known, fituated near Hudſon's 

Bay; and likewiſe thoſe at the back of the European 
ſettlements. 

ad. Colonies eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh and French, from 


the 50 of north latitude to the tropic of Cancer. 
5 Canada, 


3 


S „* FR 


f. 
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q Chief T owns, 
"Canada, or Province th 
by” Quebec, | Quebec, belonging 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, toEngland, 
New Brunſwic, Parr Town,) 1 
| New England, Boſton, 
& New York, New York, © 
2 New Jerſey, Burlington, Perth Amboy 
& 3) Penſylvania, \.- Philadelphia, | 
To © :; Maryland, Annapolis, 
Sa | Virginia, Wilhamſburgh, 
| The Carolinas, Charles Town, 
{ Georgia, Savannah. 


Beſides Vermont, Kentucky, and lords others lately 
eſtabliſhed, 


zd. Countries belonging to Spain: 
Florida, E. and W. 1 and Pen- 


Mexico, including Nexieo, St. Juan. 


California, 
Louifiana, New Orleans. 
SOUTH AMERICA is triangular, and contains the 


following countries ; 


| Chief Towns, Belong to 
> [ Peru, Lima, | 
« | Chili, St, ſago, þ — — Spain, 
"Terra Firma, Panama, 
Guiana, Surinam and | the Dutch and 
1 | Cayenne, French. 
2 Amazonia, little known to the Europeans. 
© | Braſil, | St, Salvador, — Portugal, 
Paraguay, or Buenos Ayres, — Spain. 


18. | Terra Magellanica, or Patagonia, little known. 


AMERICAN ISLANDS in the Atlantis Ocean. Near the 
eaſt coaſt of North America, from north to ſouth, are 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St. John's, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; — or Summer Iſlands; and 
Bahamas, or Lucayos. 

The Weſt Indies, between North and South America, 
Te yet; the Great and Little Antilles, and Caribbee 

ands 

In the South Seas. Falkland Iſlands, Juan Fernandes, 
Gallipagoes, and many lately diſcovered, &c. 


S 


* 
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Countries near Hupson's Bay, and the Back of the differen: * 
European Settlements © 

TEW BRIFAIN, or the country of the Eſt uimaux, 
lying about Hudſon's Bay, and including Labrador 

and new North and South Wales, is bounded &y unknown 
lands and frozen ſeas about the Pole, on the-north ; by 
the Bay and River of St. Lawrence, and-Canada, on the 
ſouth; by the Atlantic Ocean, on the eaſt ; and by un- 


known lands, on the weſt ; being about 800 miles ſquare, 
Towards the north are (prodigious high mountains, al- 


ways covered with ſnow; and, as the wind blows nine 


months in the year from that point, it makes their long 
winter almoſt intolerably cold. The rivers, bays, and 
ſtraits, are very numerous, and generally take theirnames 
from the Engliſh commanders, who firſt diſcovered them. 


The country is extremely barten : to the northward of 


Hudſon's Bay the earth is incapable of any better pro- 
duction than ſome miterable ſhrubs. The winter reigns 
with an inconceivable rigour for hine months in the year; 
the other three are violently hof, except when the north- 
weſt wind renews the memory of the winter. Every kind 
of European ſeed committed fo the earth in this inhoſpi- 
table climate, has hitherto , periſhed. All this ſeverity 
and long continuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of 
the earth, which ariſes from thence, is experienced in the 
latitude of 5, parallel to the temperate climate of Cam- 
bridge, in England. According to the moſt accurate ob- 
ſervations, America is from 10 to 15 colder than 
Europe. This is ſuppoſed to be partly owing to the 
country being in a great meaſure over- run with woods, 
_— and moraſſes, and by that means rendered in- 
capable. of reflecting the fays of the ſun; and pirtly to 
the land running much farther north in America than it 
does in Europe. In the former continent it probably 
runs all the way to the pole; whereas in Europe, it does 
not reach beyond the 729 of latitude, ' 

This country has all the beaſts, birds, and fiſh, pecu- 
liar to the northern parts of Europe, in amozing quan- 
tities ; there have been taken in one ſeaſon, at Port Nel - 
ſon, 90,000 partridges, as large as hens, and 25,000 
hares, beſides great variety of other animals: among the 
beaſts, the principal is the beaver, It is remarkable, that 
all the native quadrupeds of America are of a much 
ſmaller fize than thoſe of the ſame kind in the old ww 

= Animals 


COUNTRIES NEAR HUDSON?S BRV. 
Animals carried from — parts of the globe into Ame 
rica, often degenerate, but never improve: in propor- 
— they dimimſh, they become more prolitic. Ene 
oat in America bears five or fix, or even, ſometimes, 
— kids at a time; whereas in Europe, from whence 
the breed was originally brought, it ſeldom bears more 
than one or two. All the animals of theſe countries are 
clothed with a cloſe, ſott, warm fur. In ſummer there 
is here a variety in the colours of the ſeveral animals; 
when that is over, they all aſſume the livery of winter; 
and every fort of beaſts, and moſt of their fowls, are of- 
the colour of the ſnow. But what is yet more ſurpriſing, 
the dogs and cats from England, that have been carried 
into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter have en · 
tirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much 
longer, ſofter, and thicker coat of hair than they had 
originally, The people of the country ſhew a great 
deal of mgenuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in 
n and in preſerving their eyes from the 
ill effects of that glaring white, that every-where ſur- 
rounds them for the greateſt part of the yer: in other 
reſpects they are very ſhvage. In their ſhapes and faces, 
they do not reſemble the Americans who live to the 
fouthward ; they are much more like the Laplanders and 
Samoiedes of Europe; from whom they are probably 
deſcended,” The other Americans ſeem to be of a Tar- - 
tar original. The little that is known of theſe countries 
was acquired by the attempts of Frobiſher, Davis, Hud- - 
fon, Ellis, and other navigators, to diſcover a north-weſt . 
paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies. In 1670, a charter 
r the excluſive trade to Hudſon's Bay, was granted to a 
company. They have four forts, viz.-ti.>- Prince of 
Wales's Fort, on Churchill-Rivery and the forts. Nelſon, 
Severn, and Albany, fituated/on the welt fide of the bay. 
They trade with the natives for ſkins and furs, to their 
own great emolument, but very little to the advantage of 
the public, owing to the confined and intereſted manner 
in which the tradè is carried on. / | | 
The conntries yet undiſcovered, or which are but little - 
known, fituated at the-back of the E n ſettlement?; . 
comprehend the greateſt part of North America, and ex- 
tend. quite acroſs that continent to the North Pacific - 
Ocean, the ſea of Kamtſchatka, and the ſtraits which ſe- | 
parate this diviſion of the globe from the northern ſhoreg- - ai 
of Alia, The little knowledge that Europeans have ac- 1 
quired of the interior parts of theſe immenſe regions, is 
| | * owing 
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owing to traders, who penetrate the foreſts im order to 
traffic with the Indians, and partly to:the-enterprizes of 
the French, who, when de of Canada and Loui- 
ſiana, ſent parties acroſs the lakes, and up the great river 
Miſſiſi ppi, almoſt to its ſources. The Spaniards had ex- 
— 4 ome little of the ſea- coaſt, beyond California; 
ut the world is principally indebted to the exertions of 
Captain Cook, for the diſcovery of the greateſt part of 
the ſhores of this very extenſive country, which, from 
its ſituation, is generally imagined to be equal in fertility 
to the cultivated colonies on the Atlantic Ocean, and is 
inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, fome of whom 
uſed to reſort, from the diſtance of 1,000 miles, to the 
great fair at Montreal, when that town was in the hands 
of-the French, N n 


Sn 

8 ED between 61 and 81 weſt longitude, and 
45 and 529 north latitude, is about 800 miles long, 
and 200 bros d, and contains 100,000 ſquare miles, with 
near 300, ooo inhabitants; the population having lately 
been increaſed by great numbers of the American loyal - 
iſts, who have obtained ſettlements near the lakes. 2ue- 
bec, on the north-weſt ſide of the River St. Lawrence, 
60 miles from rhe ſea, is the capital town.” It was taken 
b the Engliſh in 1759, under the command of General 
Wolte, who loſt his life in the battle, having | firſt had 
the ſatis faction to know that the Engliſh troops were vic- 
torious. "The river, which from the ſea thither, is 10 or 
twelve miles broad, narrows all of a ſudden to about a 
mile wide ; but forms a harbour capable of containing 
500 large ſhips. The town is divided into an upper 
and a lower; the houſes in, both, in number-about 
„ooo, containing 15, ooo inhabitants, are of ſtone, and 
Bult in a tolerable manner. Trois Nipieres a town 
conſiſting of 00 houſes, about half-way between Quebec 
and Montreal, fituated at the .conflux of three rivers, 
carries on a great trade with the Indians. Montreal, on 
au iſland in the River St. Lawrence, about 170 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Quebec, to which in ſize it is very little in- 
ferior, is agreeably fituated, and forms an oblong ſquare, 
divided byregular ſtreets; other ſettlements are at St. John's, 


| Sorel, and St, Denis. A colony have lately ſettled upon 


Beaver Iſland, ſituated on the , Britiſh fide of Lake On- 
tario; and a plan has been formed for eſtabliſhing two 
; ah | ettlements, 
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ſettlements, in the interior parts, near the Fakes Brigon 
and Carleton, from whence a communication might be 
made to James's Bay. | | 

The principal river is that of St, Lawrence, the largeſt 
in North America, which rifing in the Lake Aſſiniboils, 
paſſes from one lake to another, till, after a courſe of 
2,700 miles, 300 of which it is navigable for large ſhips, 
and receiving in its progreſs ſeveral ſtreams, falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean, at Cape Rofier, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, where it is 90 miles wide, and has in the mid- 
dle of its channel, a large harten iſland, 120 miles long, 
and 30 broad, called Anticoſti ; and a little below Que- 
bec is the fertile ifland of Orleans, 20 miles long, and 7 
broad, oppobite the falls of Montmorenci ; the noiſe of 
which are diſtinctly heard above nine miles diſtance, 
The other rivers of Canada are numerous, and many 
of them large and deep; the principal are the Outtau- 
ais, St. John's, Seguinay, or Tadouſac, Deſprairies, Sorel, 
or Richelieu, and Trois Rivieres, all which fall into the 
St, Lawrence, Here are five great lakes, the ſmalleſt of 
which is a piece of ſweet water, greater than any in the 
other parts of the world: this is the take of Ontario, 
which is not leſs than 200 leagues in circumference; 
Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not fo broad, is about the 
ſame extent, That of the Hurons ſpreads greatly in 
width, and is, in circumference, not leſs than 30o leagues; 
as is that of Michigan; though, like Lake Erie, it is 
rather longer, and confiderably narrower ; but the Lake 
Superior, which contains ſeveral large iſlands, is 360 
miles long, and 160 broad. All theſe are navigable by 
any veſſels, and communicate with one another, except 
that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted 
by the ſtupendaps cataract of Niagara, half a mile wide, 
where the water tumbles down a precipice of 25 fathoms 
high, and makes in its fall a thundering noiſe, which is 
heard all round the country, at the diſtance of 15 miles. 

Near ſome of the lakes are found ſalt-water creeks, ſup- 
pore to be cauſed by veins of rock ſalt; and beſides the 

tore-mentioned, there are ſeveral ſmaller lakes, as 
Brigon, Carleton, George, Champlain, St. Peter, and 
ſonſe others. In this province are many mountains, the 
principal of which are, the Lady Mountains and Chambli, 
on the ſouth - ſide of the River St. Lawrence, and an 
immenſe chain ſtretching towards Hudſon's Bay, on 
the an, min a i 
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This country, which borders upon Nova-Scotia, New. 
England, and New-York, is of a climate not altogethe 
difterent from them ; but, as it is further from the fea; 
and more northerly than a great part ot thoſe provinces, 
it has a ſeverer winter, though the air is generally clear, 
The ſoil is various; but the French had ſettlements where 
the land is equal in goodneſs to that in any of the United 
States. It yields Indian corn in moſt parts very well, and 
in ſome, very fine wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, beans, 
tobacco, &c. All forts of garden-ſtuff, which grow in 
Europe, flouriſh here. But the French never raiſed any 
ſtaple commodity to anſwer their demands upon Old 
France ; their trade with the Indians produced all their 
returns for that market. Theſe were the furs of the 
beavers principally, and thoſe of foxes and raccoons, 
with deer-ſkins, and all the branches ot the peltry. Ca- 
nada contains extenſive foreſts, which produce great va - 
riety of large trees, ſome of which, when made into ca- 
noes, will contain twenty people; beſides pines, maples, 
cedars, ſpruce firs, white oak, birch, beech,thevinegar-tree, 

the cotton - tree, and many others equally curious, and the 
celebrated plant Ginſeng. The foreſts abound with great 
variety of animals, of the ſame kinds as in the northern 
parts of Europe, beſides buffaloes, elks, mooſe deer, 
which are near 17 hands high, have horns near five feet 
long, and ſometimes weigh 1, ooolb; caribous, an ani- 
mal, like the mooſe, but ſmaller; ferrets, fl ing {quir- 
rels, goats, muſk rats, the carcaJou, an animal of the cat 
kind, with an amazing long tail; wolves, which afford 
a fine fur, and will climb the talleſt trees; black and ſil- 
ver-coloured foxes ; pole-cats, all white, except the tip of 
the tail; wood-rats, of a filver colour; porcupines, lynx- 
es, opoſſums, ermines, ſables, martins, etters, &c. The 
birds to be found in Canada are very numerous; the molt 
noted of them are eagley, falcons, goſhawks, tercels, 
white, grey, red, and black partridges, with long tails, 
which they can ſpread out n the manuer that the peacock 
does; ravens and owls, whoſe fleſh is as good as pul- 
let's; twenty-two ſpecies of ducks ; turkies, iwans, geeſe, 
cranes, and other large water-fowl ; woqd-pecketrs, with 
beautiful plumage ; a ſhowy ſong-bird, called the white 
bird, which announces the return of ſpring : but the fly- 
bird, ſo called from making a noiſe with bis wings, hke 


the humming of a large fly, excels all others in beauty, 
and is, with 1ts feathers on, no bigger than a cock-chafer. 
The ratile-ſnake is the only reptile worth 3 
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ſome of them are five feet long, and as thick as a man's 
leg: the age of this animal is known by the number of 
the rattles or rings on its tail, one of which grows every 
year. The bite of this ſnake is mortal, unleſs a remedy 
1s immediately applied, which is an herb called rattle- 
ſnake herb, that may be found in all places where this 


0 reptile is bred; the root of which, when pounded or 
d chewed, and applied like a plaiſter to the wound, is a cer- 
by tain antidote, The rivers and lakes abound with fiſh and 
0 amphibious animals, as ſea-wolves, ſome of which weigh 
7 2,000 pounds, and are valuable for their ſkins and the 
q oil they yield; fea-cows, larger than the ſea-wolves, and 
ol whoſe teeth are like ivory; ſeals, white porpoiſes, bea- 
8 vers, valuable for their furs; the lencornet, a fiſh of an 


oval figure, ſome of which are as large as an hogſhead ; 
the goberque, ſea-plaiſe, ſalmons, turtles ; the chaoura- 
tou, a large fiſh of a filver grey colour, is covered with 
ſcales, which are dagger proof; under his mouth grows 
a long, ragged, bony ſubſtance, which he raiſes above the 
water to decoy birds, who, miſtaking it for a withered 
reed, perch npon it, and then are ſuddenly ſwallowed by 
the fiſh: gilt-heads, tunnies, conger eels, ſturgeons, cat- 
fiſh, black baſs, maſquenongez, pike, &c. and in ſome of 
the rivers is found a ſpecies of the crocodile. 

This country was firſt colonized by the French, who 
mcluded within the bounderies of it, all the back coun- 
try beyond the Apalachian Mountains to Louiſiana, and 
likewiſe many parts of the Britiſh colonies, in North 
America; to ſupport which claim, they not only aſſidu- 
ouſly cultivated the friendſhip of the Indians, whom they 
furniſhed with arms, and incited againſt the Britiſh, but 
alſo built a chain of forts, and endeavoured to conſine the 
colonies within the bounds they had thought proper to 
preſcribe to them. Theſe encroachments brought on a 
war, which began in 1755, and, after various ſucceſs, 
ended in the total expulfion of the French from Canada, 

* 


NOVA SCOTIA, or NEW. SCOTLAND, including 
NEW BRUNSWIC, 


ITUATED between 43 and 490 north latitude, and 

61 and 689 weſt longitude, is bounded by the River 

St, Lawrence, on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, 

ſouth; by the fame ocean and the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, eaſt; and by Canada and New England, weſt; 
being 400 miles long, 300 . 

| miles, 
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miles, and 100, ooo inhabitants, and is ſo indented by the 
Bay of Fundy, that the government of Nova Scotia, or 
ſouth-eaſt part towards the ocean, forms a triangular pen- 
inſula, joined only by a ſmall iſthmus to New Bruniwic, 
the north-weſt diviſion. Annapolis Royal, built upon 
one of the beſt harbours in America, fornierly the capital 
of this province was both wretchedly built and inha- 
bited; but ſince the conclufion of the laſt war, has been 
greatly improved in every reſpect. A handſome town, 
called Digby, has been lately built on a part of this har- 
bour, named Annapolis Baſon. In 1754, a ſettlement 
was eſtahliſhed upon Chedabucto Bay, rather better fitu- 
ated than Annapolis for the fiſhery ; the town is the me- 
tropolis, called Halifax, from the earl of that name. 
Three thouſand families were tranſported into this coun- 
try at once, and three regiments ſtationed there to pto- 
tect them from the Indians, who always ſhewed them - 
ſelves implacable enemies to the colony. The town, 
which lies 18 miles from the ſea, upon the weſt fide of a 
ſpacious harbour, is large, has a good dock · yard for ſhip- 
ping, is well built, and defended by batteries of heavy 
cannon. Parr Town is a new ſettlement, at the mouth of 
the River St. John, conſiſting of above 2,000 houſce, and 
10,000 inhabitants; and is now the capital of New Brunl- 
wie. In 1783, another town, called Shelburne, was 
built by the loyal American, refugees, at Port Roſeway. 
This town, ſrtuated about eight miles from the ſea, on a 
molt excellent harbour, has increaſed to a very conſider 
able ſize, extending two miles in length, by the water 
fide, and one mile in breadth, conſiſting of 15 ſtreets in 
right lines, from north to fouth, and 30 from eaſt to weſt, 
eroſſing the former at right angles, conſiſting of 3, ooo 
houſes, all regularly built, and contains 13, ooo inhabitants 
and in its neighbourhood, full 17, ooo more in a diſtrict 
that, before the laſt war, had not go people in it. Oppo- 
ſite to Shelburae, at the diſtance of a . on the other 
ſide of a ſmall river, lies Birch Town, peopled by about 
1, 400 negroes from New York, who are of infinite ſer- 
vice to their white neighbours, in many reſpects. A new 
town, called Dorcheſter, is likewiſe ecki near Port 
Roſeway. Upon the River St. Croix, at entrance 
into the Bay of Fundy, is another handſome new toun, 
called St. Andrew's, of near 700 houſes, and 3, ooo in · 
babitants ; and upon the River St. John, about go miles 
inland, lies Frederic's Town. Beaver Harbour is a ſmall 
port, on which a tower has been built by as TY 
| | . * Its. 
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loyaliſts. In the Bay of Fundy is.a ſettlement belonging 
to the loyaliſts, called Quako; and a body of 2,000 are 
ſettled at.a place called Petudiac, in Chignecto Bay. 
Liverpool, which has a ſmall harbour, contains about 
1,200 inhabitants. Lunenburg is a handſome town, 70 
miles N. E. from Shelburne, and 36 S. W. from Halifax, 
founded by ſome Germans, in 1763; beſides theſe, 
there is Yarmouth, Carleton, Maugerville, Barrington, 
Port Matoon, La Have, Miramichi Bay, and Green Bay. 
At the entrancg of the Bay of Fundy, in latitude 45 N. 
longitude 679, W. hes the iſland of Grand Manan, about 
14 miles in length, and nine broad, which is uninhabited, 
but abounds with timber; near which lies nother, called 
Campo Bello, ſettled by the loyaliſts; and alſo many 
other iſlands are on different parts of the coaſt. The 
principal rivers are, the P. iſgouche, Nipiſiguit, and Mirae 
michi, which fall into the Bay of vt. Lawrence; St. John, 
paſſamaquoddy, and St. Croix, which fall into the Bay of 
Fundy. The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet 
received particular names. f. 
Though this country lies within the temperate zone, 
yet it is 4ntenſely cold during four or five months in the 
year, to which ſuddenly ſucceeds a ſummer of a heat as 
violent as the cold; and near the ſea it is wrapt in the 
gloom of a continual fog, even after the ſummer ſeaſon 
has commeneed. In fome parts the foil is thin and poor, 
the cora it produces of a ſhrivelled kind, like rye, and 
the graſs intermixed with a cold, ſpungy moſs. Hows 
ever, there are many tracts which do not yield in ferti- 
lity to the beſt land in New England: and, fince the 
country has been better inhabited, the lands in general 
; are greatly improved by cultivation, and well ſtocked with 
f cattle. The productions of this country are, for the moſt 
0 part, ſimilar to theſe of Canada ; and the ſeas, rivers, and 
lakes, ſwarm with fiſh. On the Cape Sable coaſt is a con- 
N annual range of cod ſiſhing banks, and excellent harbours. 
The inhabitants are prineipally employed in agricul - 
ture, the fiſhery, and ſhip-buddag ;; and furniſh maſts 
for the navy of Great Britain, They extra@ great quan- 
ities of pitch, tar, and turpentiue from the pines, and a 
':qmd of which a ſugar is made from the maple; the 
foreſts produce ſarfaparilla, rhubarb, and many fruits, 
among which chetries grow in bunches, like grapes; iron, 
coals, and lime ſtone havelikewiſe been found. N va Scotia 
was firſt ſettled;by the Kugliſh, in the time of ſames I. 
ho granted s here to his ſecretary, Sir William 
| Alexander 
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Alexander; fince which time, it has frequently paſſed 
from one private proprietor to another, and from the 
Engliſh to the French alternately, till it was confirmed ty 
the former nation by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion it has continued ever ſince; and, till the 
cloſe of the late war, was thinly inhabited; but now, 
owing to the multitude of loyaliſts, who have fled to this 
| formerly reputed inhoſpitable climate, is well cultivated 
5.5 and populous; and has lately been erected into a Biſhop'; 


UNITED STATES OF AME RICI, 
| comprehending 13 Provinces, viz," 


* EW HAMPSHIRE, Penſylvania, 

= Maſſachuſets Bay, Delaware, 

Rhode Iſland, and Provi- Virginia, 

» dence Plantation, Maryland, 

& (Connecticut, North Carolina, 

New York, South Carolina, 
New Jerſey, | Georgia, 


beſides ſeveral others, not acknowledged by Congreſs; 
the principal of which are, Vermont, inhabited by 30,cco 
people, on the back of New England and New York, be- 
| tween them and Canada; Kentucky, Indiana, and the 
Weſtern Territory, containing 70, ooo inhabitants, in the 
country beyond Virginia, bounded. by the Ohio, the 
Miſſiſippi, and the Lakes; andthe Maine, between New 
Brunſwic, and New Hampſhire; thè reſt are formed of 
the more diſtant and detached parts of ſeveral of the 13 
ſtates, which, from the weakneſs of their internal govern- ] 
ment, and diſtracted ſituation of their public councils, 5 


have been encouraged to ſeparate, and for various rea- Scot 
ſons ſet up for themſelves. Vermont was formed during anti 
the war, the reſt have ſtarted ſince the peace. ing 
The whole territory of the United States contains 2 680, 
million of ſquare miles, of which near 500 millions of neg, 
acres are land (including 2 20 millions of unſettled land T. 
in the weſtern parts) and $1 millions are water. In, the 
interior parts, near the River Ohio, are the remains of Nort] 
fortifications, which ſeem to prove that the country has Mide 
been auciently inhabited by a civilized people. Within Soutt 
the limits of the new city of Adelphi, ſituated near the w 
confluence of the Rivers ä and Ohio, a covered eſt, 
way, and fore: other military works, have been pre- Ne: 
ſerved, as perpetual evidences of the former ſtate ot the vided 
1 ties of 


country. * 5 1 37.334. 14 Tn a 1 A. ths r 
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Theſe provinces were colonized b, Britiſh ſubjects, 
and formed part of the Britiſh empire: but taking up 
arms in 1775, in order to defend what they conſidered as 


their natural and unalienable rights, a war, in which they 


were aſſiſted by France, Spain, and Holland, unhappily 
broke out between them and the mother country; which, 
after continuing, with various ſucceſs, for, the ſpace of 
eight years, was at laſt terminated by a full acknowledg - 
ment, on the part of Great Britain, that theſe were free 
and independent ſtates, The government contmued very 
unſ-ttled till the year 1789, when ſome ſteps were taken 
by congreſs to bring it into a more regular form. It has 
been propoſed, that congreſs ſhall, in future, have a 
foederal town, or diſtrict, of ten or twelve miles in circum- 
ference, wherein they are to exercife unlimited legiſla- 
tion. The number of inhabitants throughout the United 
States, were computed to be upwards of 1,700,000 
whites, and 1,400,000 negroes, mulattoes, and civilized 
Indians, The number of native Indians throughout 
the continent of North America, that come within the 
knowledge of the Britiſh ſubjects, .or the inhabitants of 
the United Colonies, amount to about 60,000 watriors ; 
and men, women, and children, to upwards of 500,000 ; 
which are all that remain of the many millions of ab- 
original inhabitants, with which this vaſt continent was 
peopled, when firſt diſcovered by the Europeans, 
NEW ENGLAND, ent 
ITUATED between 41 and 499 north latitude, and 
67 and 74 weft longitude, is bounded by Nova 
dcotia, on the north; New Vork, on the ſouth; the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the eaſt; and Canada, on the weſt; be- 
ig 550 miles long, and 200 broad; containing about 
689,000 inhabitants, of whom one twentieth part ate 


negroes, &c. and 87, ooo ſquare miles. 
This country is divided into 


| Chief Towns. 

North, New Hampſhire, — Portſmouth, _ 
Middle, Maſſachuſets Bay, — Boſton, 

South, Rhode Iſland, &c. — Newport, 
neh, Connedtient,” * — fende 208 
| New Hampſhire contains 100 pariſhes, but is' not di- | 
vided into counties. Maſſachuſets Bay contains the coun- - 
ties of Hampſhire, Suffolk, W orceſter > Eſſex, Middle-" 
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ſex, Briſtol, Plymouth, a Duke's County, or 
Martha's Vineyard, and Iſland of Nantucket, divided into 
132 pariſhes; and alſo the Elizabeth iſlands; beſides 
the territory of Sagadok, generally called the Province 
of Maine, which contains the county of York, Cumberland, 
and Lincoln, whoſe capitals are York, , Falmouth, and 
Pownallſborough ; and uſually reckoned part of Maſſ:. 
chuſets, but now forming one. of the new ſelf-created 
ſtates. Rhode {land contains the counties of Providence, 
King's, Newport, and Briſtol, with the iſlands Provi- 
vidence, Patience, Dutch-Hope, Goat, and Conanicut, 
divided into 24 pariſhes. Conneficut contains the coun · 
ties of Windham, Hertford, Echfield, New London, 
New Haven, Fairfield, and 8 | 
Boſton, the capital of Maſſachuſets Bay, and the firſt 
city of New England, is 2, 760 miles weſt from London, 
and ſituated on a peninſula, at the t ottom of a fine, capa- 
cious, ſafe harbour, which is defended from the fea hy a 
number of iſlands and rocks, which appear above water, 
Within the harbour, which is well defended at the en- 


trance, by a regular fort, there is room for 500 fail of 
t 


ſhips. Cambridge, fix miles from Boſton, is an uni- 
verſity, conſiſting of two colleges. The other remarkable 


laces in New England are, Rowing? Bu" Salem, Mar- 


ehead, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Haven. 17 f 8 
The principal rivers are, Connecticut, Thames, Meri- 
mac, Patuxent, Piſcataway, Penobſcot, Amariſcogin, 
Saco, Caſco, and Tohohaw, on which is a cataract that 
Yrecipitates itſelf from the height of 70 feet, into the hol- 
w of a rock, ſo deep, as to prevent its boiling up, or 
even frothing. The largeſt mountains are, the White 
Mountains, in New Hampſhire, ſo called from their ap- 
N ratice, which is occaſioned by the ſnow and ice on 
their ſummits ; they are ſo high as to be viſible toa 
great diſtance at ſea, and by land almoſt to Quebec ; and 


yerley, and New 


they gave riſe to many rivers, on which there are a num · 


ber of cataracts. 17 g ̃ 
Though this country is fituated almoſt ten degrees 
nearer the ſun than England, yet the winter begins car- 
lier, laſts longer, and is incotnparably more ſevere. © The 
ſummer again is extremely hot, and more fervently ſo 
than in places which lie under the ſame pafgllels in 
Europe. The temperature of the ſky, however, both in 
-  Giramer and winter, is commonly very ſteady and ſerene, 
and the climate healthy. The land near the ſea is bene 
*: +: Wh rally 
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rally low; but farther up the country there are ſome 


hills, and the north-eaſt part is rocky and mountainous. 

$ The ſoil is various, but beft to the ſouthward, and affords 

e excellent meadows in the Tow grounds, and very good 
, paſture almoſt every where. It is not very favourable to 

d any of the European kinds of gram ; the wheat is ſubject 
. to be blaſted, the bartey is an hungry grain, and the oats 

d are lean and chaffy : but the Indian corn, which makes 


the general food of thelaweſtſort of people, flouriſhes ; 
and large quantities of hemp and flax are raiſed. The 
other productions ate, a' great variety of valuable timber 
for ſnip-builtling, principally maſts and yards; likewiſe 
pitch, tar, and turpentine; alt forts of proviſions, beef, 
pork, butter, and in far ge quantities; Horſes, and 
live cattle ; peaſe, eyder, and 9 — mm and peach 
trees, . thrive here ſo well, that ſeven or eight 
hundred fine hes may ſometimes be gathered from 

ore tree; and a fingle Apple trer has been known to pro- 
r. duce feven'barrels' of cyder in a ſcaſon. There is a very 
n noble cod-fiſhery upon the coaſt; and alſo ſeveral forts of 
of whales ; and at the muth of the Penobſcot is a mackarel 
Ni- filhery. Allferts of European cattle multiply here amaz- _ 
ole ingly. The theep are but few their woo! is of a ſtaple 
ar- jufficiently long for manufacturing, though not near fo 
ew fine as that of England. The wild animals are, elks, 
mooſe · deer; hares, ſquirtels, beavers, otters, monkies, 


ri martens, racoons, s, wolves, ounces, minks, ſabbs, 
in, &.; though, in wild and un ommon animals are 
bo not ſo numerous here as in the neighbouring ſtates. The 
ole 


wild and tame fowls confift of turkies, greſe, partridges, 
ducks, dappers, fwans, herons, ſtorks, vaſt flights of pi- 
geons, cormoranits, ravens, owls, &c. and the reptiles are, 
rattleinakes, frogs, and taads. A filver mine was latel 

diſcovered at Conway, in Maſſachuſſets; and ſome ric 

iron mines have been worked with great ſuceeſs; and 
before the late diſturbances, the New Englanders diſtilled 
great quantities of ſpirits from the molifſes they got from 
the Weſt Indies, and which they ſold under two ſhillings 


ees a gallon: they likewiſe built great numbers of ſhips, 
Ars from the productions of their own foreſts, which they 
ſhe freighted to ſome port in the Mediterranean, and there 
fo diſpoſed of both ſlup and cargo. Their oaks, however, 
In are inferior to thoſe of England; but the fir- trees, eſpe- 
bo cally in New Hampſhire, grow to an amazing bulk, and 
Ene, 


uſed to furniſh maſts forthe royal navy. They are almoſt 
the only people of the United States who have much of 
8 - M the 
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the woollen and linen manufactures. Of the former they 
have nearly as much as ſuffices for their own clothing: it i 
a cloſe and ſtrong, but a coarſe and ſtubborn ſort of cloth. 
New England is the beſt peopled and cultivated of any 
part of North America: «there. is not one of the United 
States which can be compared to it in the abundance of 
people, the number of conſiderable and trading towns, 
and the manufactories that are carried on in them. The 
moſt populous and flouriſhing, part of England hardly 
makes a better appearance. 8 
The government eſta liched e is veſted in a go- 
vernor, ſenate, and aner houſe, of repreſenta- 
tives; all of them to be choſen annually. - The perſons 
veſted with the judiciary power are to continue in office 
for ſeven years. 'T he ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver-gene- 
ral, notaries public, and naval officers, are choſen annually 
by the ſenators and repreſentatives. - The governor has 
a negative on bills ſent to him for his aſſent; hut has no 
concern in the choice of officers. . In order to ſaye unne- 
ceſſary repetitions, it may be proper to remark, that 
nearly the ſame form of government is eſtabliſhed in all 
the provinces. This country was firſt ſettled by the non · 
conformiſts, about 1621, who at firſt perſequted every 
other ſect, and would not ſuffer them to enjoy any poſts 
or places under their government; but are now. more to- 
lerant in their principles; and.lately, thoſe of the church 
of England have had one of their divines conſecrated as 
their biſhop, by the epiſcopalian 1 in Scotland ; ſince 
which, moſt of the other ſtates have had biſhops conſe- 
crated in England. During the troubles in the time of 
Charles the Iſt, the number of inhabitants was greatly 
encreaſed by refugees from England, ho, in proceſs of 
time, were formed into four diſſinct governments, confe- 
derated together. Here was formed tie f rſt oppoſition 
to the Britiſh government, and here cammenced the firſt 
hoſtilities. The inhabitants of Vermont, or the back 
ſettlements, ſituated between the rivers Hudſon and Con- 
necticut, on the lakes adjacent toNew England, New York, 
and Canada, inſiſt on being conſidered as a ſeparate ſtate, 
making the 14th.in the union; but their demand is not 
et granted, 1 independence has been allowed them 
Congreſs. Nothing certain is yet known concerning 
the extent of Vermont, it having not long been peo- 
ed: the produce, &c. differs little from the countries 
above-mentioned. I he inhabitants were originally called 
Green Mountain Boys; but when, from their e, 
| 1 ey 
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they grew into conſideration, diſdaining that appellation, 


they tranſlated Green Mountain into French, which-niade 
Verd Mont. | | <—_ | 


NA M YORK 


SITUATED between 40 and 46 degrees north 
latitude, and 22 and 76 weſt longitude, is bouyd :4 

on the north-weſt by Canada; on the ſouth and ſouth - 
weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which divide it 


: from New - Jerſey and Penſylvania; and on the caſt and 
north - eaſt by New - England and the Atlantic ocean; 

| being 300 :niles long, and 2 50 broad; containing near 
- 240, 00 inhabitants, of whom about one - third are ne - 
: groes, and 24,000 fquarg-miles. "This province, includ - 
/ ing the iſland of New-York, Long-Ifland, and Staten - 
e Iſland, is divided into the following counties: New-York, 

Y Albany, Ulſter, Ducheſs, Orange, Weſt-Cheſter, King's, 
p Queen's, Suffolk, and Richmond. The city of New- 
t York, ſituated on the iſland of that name, contains 
l 15,000 inhabitants, It is well and commodiouſiy built, 
* extending a mile in length, and one third of a mile in 
Y breadth, In 'the courſe of the late unhappy war, one 
$ fourth of it was burat by ſome incendiaries, upon the = 
q king's troops taking poſſeſſion of it. The other towns 
b of conſequence are, Orange, Jamaica, Southampton, 
1s Richmond, and Albany; which laſt is ſituated upon 
e the river Hudſon, about 1 50 miles from New-York, and 

. is a town of much note for the great trade carried on there 
f with the Indians; who take off a great quantity of coarſe 
y woollen goods, guns, hatchets, knives, hoes, kettles, 
f powder, and ſhot ; befides ſhirts and clothes ready made. 

e Here it is that the treaties and other tranſactious with the 

n Iroquois Indians are negotiated. This nation, or rather 
ft combination of five nations, by their unanimity, firm- 
* neſs, military ſkill, and policy, had raiſed themſelves to 
n- be the greateſt and moſt formidable power in all Anie« 
k, rica: they reduced a vaſt number of wations ; but did 
e, not increaſe their ſubjects in proportion. As their man» 


of ner of carrying on war is to the laſt degree barbarons, 
m they reign, the lords of a prodigious: deſart, inhabited 
's Wi "ly by a few. inſignificant tribes. And, though they 
o- have always uſed the policy of incorporating with them - 


es lelves a great many of the priſoners they made in war, 
ed yet they are now in a very Meng condition, owing 
” partly to the vices and diſeaſes introduced among them 
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by their commerce with Europeans, The town of Hud. 
ſon, ſituated on the North Niver, about 50 leagues above 
New York, was firſt begun to be built in Augult 1785, 
by a company of Nantucket fiſhermen ; and is now a very 

_ thriving place. n 1 
The principal rivers are, the Hudſon, which is navig- 
able 160 miles above New York ; the Rariton, and the 
Mohawk: on the latter, at a part where it is à quarter of 
a mile wide, is a celebrated cataract, called the Cohoes, 
the water of which falls 0 feet perpendieular.  Adjoin- 
ing to New-York Tlland, between the Eaſt River and the 
Sound, is a ſtrait and dangerous paſſage, called Hxll gates 
in which is a 8 The Pos, from its ſome - 
times boiling ; and nearly oppoſite, à dreadful reef of 
rocks, named The Frying Pan, over which the tide rages 
with great violence. Here, as in all North America, 
the land near the fea is in general low, flat, and marſhy; 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the fea it ſwells into lit- 
tle hills, and then into great enes, which hold their 
courſe, for the moſt part, nortvealt and ſouth-weſt, 
The ſoil is in general fruitful, abounding not only in 1n- 
dan corn, but European grain; as, wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, &c. bor 1 ions, animal and vegetable, of 
this country are fimilar to thoſe of NewEngland, though, 
as lying in a warmer climate, many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables flouriſh here which will not grow in Old or 
New England without foreing. Long Ifland, 130 miles 
Fong, and from r2 to 2a broad, lies to the ſouth of Con- 
necticut, and is not inferior to atiy part of America in 
1 for horſes, oxen, and ſheep, or the plen- 
tiful produce of every ſort of grain. The commodities 
ly which TC 8 wheat, 1 bar - 
ey, oats, Indian corn, 1 » pork, cheeſe; butter, 
_  exder, beer, flax, 8 7 flax Cel, linſeed oil, furs, 
eer-ſkins, ſtaves, lamber, and iron. A filver mine was 
lately difcoyered at Rocheſter, near ſopus, in Ulſter 


Ar New York is a college, formed upon a contracted 
pon and never containitigmore than about 20 ſtudents. 
ormerly, in this country, all religious denominations, 
except Jews and Papiſts, enjoyed equal ” privil: ges: 
Jews were tolerated, but Papiſts were not. Preſbyte- 
rians were, and ſtill are, by far the moſt numerous fect, 


Thoſe who are deſcended from the Dutch are ſubordinate B 
to th: claſſes of Amſterdam, whither their fons intended : 
for the miniſtry are ſeat to be ordained, But it has wy 
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. Biſhop of New York. New York, belonged formerly to 


The other towns are, Elizabeth, Newark, Bergen, Glou- 
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been enacted, that the free exerciſe and enjoyment of 
religious profeſhon and worſhip ſhall for ever be allowed, 
within that, ſtate, to all mankind: and the epiſcopal . 
clergy, in the year 1786, choſe one from their own body 
as a proper perſon to ſend to England to be conſecrated © = 


the Dutch, from whom man;” of the beſt families are de- 
ſcended. Tt formed part of what was called the New 
Netherlands ; but-was c by the Kagliſh, in 14664, 
during the reign of Charles II. whogranted it by letters 
patent to his brother James, Duke af York, who gave 
bis name to it. ä MA 
NEW JERSEY, _ 
ITUATED between zo and 43 narth latitude, and 
) 74 and 76 weſt longirade, is bounded by the Sound, 
which ſeparates Staten-Aſland from the continent, and 
Hudſon's River, an the north; by the Delaware River and 
Bay, on the weſt and :fouth-weſtz and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt ; being 260 miles lon; 
and 60 broad; contains near 140,000 inhabitants, © 
wham about one half are negroes, and 10,00 ſquare 
miles. It is divided into Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey ; which 
are ſubdivided, into 13 counties, vin. Middleſex, Mon- 
mouth, Efſex, 2 and Bergen, on the eaſt; Bur- 
lington, Glouceſter, Salem, Cumberland, Cape May, 
Hunterdon, Morris, and Suflex, to the welt, The princi- 
pe towns are, Burlington, the capital, fituated on the river 
aware, in the county of the ſame name; and Porth- Am- 
* in Middleſex, a fea 25 miles ſouth-weſt of 
ew York, having an excellent harbour, that will con- 
tain many large ſhips ; yet carries on very little trade, as 
the peop New jerſey have been uſed to ſend their 
produce to the markets of New-York and Philadelphia. 


ceſter, Salem, Hopewell, Trenton, and Morris. 

The principal rivers are, the Delaware, Rariton, and 
Paſſaick; on the latte ig a cataract, where the water 
falls yo feet ndicular, at a part where the river is 
80 yards bread. The ſoil, climate, and productions of 
this country are fimilar to thoſe-of New York. In Eaſt 
Jerſey, there is a rich copper mine at Bergen. | 

At Princeton, a college was eſtablihed by Governor 
Belcher, in 14h, which has a r_of conferring de- 
grees, and is in good repute, The ſtate of religion in 
this ſtate is the ſame as in New-York,. "£4 St 
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This country was part of the New Netherlands granted 
to the Duke of York, who ſold it to Lord Berkley and 
Sir George Carteret ; who gave it the preſent name, and 
aiterwards diſpoſed of it to others, who, in 17025, ſurren- 

-dered it up to the crown. ar 


PEN SYLVANIA, (inclading DELAWARE) 
CITUATED between 39 and 44 north latitude, and 


74 and 819 weſt longitude, is bounded by the coun- 
= of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, on the north ; by 
aryland, on the ſouth and weſt; and. by Delaware 

| River, which divides it from the ſerieys, on the eaſt; 
being 300 miles long, and 240 broad; contains near 
400,000 inhabicants, of whom about one third are blacks, 
and 15,000 ſquare miles. This ſtate is divided into 12 


counties, viz. Philadelphia, Cheſter, Bucks, Berks, North- ' 


. am an , York, Cumberland, Bedford, New- 
- caitle, Ren aud Suſſex. Bedford lies upon the Ohio, 
on the weſt fide of the mountains, and was firſt eſtabliſhed 
only in 1754. - Newcaſtle, Rent, and Suſſex, form a ſe- 
parate government, have an afſembly of their own, and 
. compoſe that of the United States called the Lower 
Counties, on the Delaware. ME 4 6 3 
Penſylvania abounds with good towns, _—_— them 
ſuperior to the capitals of ſome other provinces. The prin- 
cipel town is Philadelphia, the chief refidence of congreſs 
during the war, and which excels all others in the United 
States for fize, beauty, regularity, and populouſneſs, con- 
taining upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, and a flouriſhing 
academy in great repute. It is fituated 100 miles from 
the ſea, between the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, and 
is built acording to the plan of the famous Penn, the 
founder and læ giſlator of this colony. The'town, when 
the original plan can be fully executed, will be as follows: 
In the centre is a ſquare of 10 acres, round which are 
the public buildings; the - bigh+sſtreet is 100 feet wide, 
and runs the whole breadth of th (ton; parallel to it are 
19 others, which are croſſed at right angles by eight 
more, two miles long, and all 30 feet wide, and commu- 
nicating with canals from the two rivers; moſt of the 
houſes have ſmall gardens before them; few of the 
ſtreets are named, as in other towns, but are generally 
called Firſt, Second, or Third-ſtreet, and ſo on. The 
quays are ſpacious; the principal one is 200 feet wide, 
aud to this a veſſel of goo tons may lay her 3 
[ | [5] 
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The warehouſes are large, numerous, and eommodious, 
znd the docks for ſhip- building every way well adapted 
to the purpoſe. A great number of veſſels have 
built here; twenty have been upon the ſtocks at a time. 
The „ther towns are, Cheſter, Newton, S 
Eaſton, I ancaſter, York, and Carliſle; and the capitals 
of the three counties on the Delaware are, Newcaſtle, 
Dover, and Lewes; The principal rivers are the Dela - 
ware, which is a mile broad at Philadelphia, the Schuyl- 
bill, and the Suſquchamnah. On the eaſt ſide of Swatara, in 
this province, is a curious petrifying cavern, in which 
are many apartments, ſome of them reſembling the choir 
of a church, The ſoil, climate, and productions of this 
country do not differ materially from thoſe of New 
York, though, if any thing, this country has the advan- 
tage; and even here the winters are ſo cold, that the 
river Delaware is often frozen over. . 

This provinee formed part of the New Netherlands, 
and was granted by King Charles II. to the celebrated 
Quaker Mr. William Penn; ſon of the admiral who had 
9 Jamaica. The reputation of this illuſtrious 
Quaker is deſervodly very great. Civil and religious 
liberty, in the utmoſ latitude, were laid down by that 
great man as the only foundation of all his inſtitutions. 
Chriſtians of all denominations might riot only live un- 
moleſted, but have a ſhare in the government. No laws 
could e made but by the conſent” of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Penn's benevolence and generofity extended alſo to 
the Indian nations. For, notwithſtanding the grants 
made him by King Charles II. and the Duke of York, in 
1680, he purchaſed of thefe people the lands he had ob- 
tained by his grant, judging that the original property 
was ve ſted in them. The Quakers, who at that time were 
perſecuted, followed him in great numbers; and in a few | 
vears Penſylvania was in a very flouriſhing condition. 
The government of this province has one fingularity :— 
two perſons are to be chalk annually by each county and 
city, who form“ The Council of Cenſors, appointed to 
examine into the conduct of the legiſlative and executive 
bee The Penſylvanians are an induſtrious and 

ardy pop! they are moſt of them tubſtantial, though 
but a few of the landed people can be conſidered as rich. 
The trade of Philadelphia is very great: the goods im- 
ported into it, in 1784, were "eſtimated © at above 
3,000,000 ſterling. . >; ; 22th 5 165 . - 
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This provitee, which has mow a biſhop, was, by con. 


greſs, wreſted ont of the handle of the proprietors; who 
received a compenſation very inadequate to its value. 
| . o3$509% OF 11609889971 3 
„ MARYLAND, 
O called, from Mary, Queen to king Charles I. fituated 
between 37 and go? north latitude, and 75 and 609 
weſt longitude, n Fenſylvania, on the north; 
by Virginia, on the ſouth; y Penſylvania and the At- 
lantic Ocean, eaſt; and by the Apalachlian Mountains, 
weſt; being 140 miles long, and 135 wide, containing 
nearly 220,000 inhabitants, including the negroes, which 
amount to about two-thirds, and 12,000 re miles. 
Maryland is divided into two patts, caſt and weſt, by the 
Bay of Cheſapeak, viz. the counties of Worceſter, Somer- 
ſet, Dotſet, Talbot, Cecil, Queen Anne's, and Kent, on 
the caſt ; St. Mary's, Charles, Prince George, Calvert, 
Arundell, Baltimore, and Frederick, on the weſt. Anna - 
polis, in the county of Arundell, is the ſeat of govern- 
ment: it is a ſmall, but beautifully - ſituated town, upon 
the river Severn, The other principal towns are, Prin- 
ceſs Anne, Snowhill, Dorcheſter, | * Toun, 
Cheſter, St. Mary, Briſtol, Maſterkout, Abingdon, and 
Baltimore. In 2782, a college was founded at Cheſter, 
and named Waſhiagton College The chief rivers are, 
the Patowmac, Poromeac, Patuxent, Cheptonk, 
Saſſafras, Suſquehannah, Wieomoca, and St. George. 
A canal has been made round the falls of the Suſqueban- 


nah, which, when finiſhed actortling iq the original plan, 


will afford a clear navigation of goo-miles from the ocean 
to the ſource of that river; and from thenee, through the 
lakes that join the river St. Lawrence, te ihe ocban again, 
a diſtance of, at leaſt, 2,500 miles; there is he iſe a 
communncatian with thoſe rivers that lead into the Ohio, 
and from thence to the Miffiſſippi, and thereby into the 
Gulf of Memice, a diftance . miles. i 

hemp, and corn, was firſt planted in the reigi of Charles !. 
by Lord Baltimore, à Carhelie, who btained a grant 
ol it in 1632 and i che following yeat embarked with 
about 200 Popiſh families, which were ſoon encreaſed by 
numbers, whe fled from England on account of the 
troubles, in the letter, part of King Charles's reign. 
Lord Baltimore eſtabliſhed a perfect toleratian in rehgi- 
aus matters; but in time, the Proteſtants, being moſt nu- 


merous, 
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of this country, and the council was appointe 
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merons, excluded the Catholics from all offices of truſt 
and power, and even adopted the penal laws of England 


The late Lord Baltimore was governor and proprietor 
by him, 
Congreſs have deprived bis heir of chis — 44 and 
in lieu of it, granted a very 4fſpropottronate equivalent; 
and now the power is veſted in a governor, ſenate, | and. 
houſe of delegates, choſen annually Dy N — | 
- The eftabliſhed religion, over which a biſhop preſides, 
is that of the church of England ; and every male white 
perſon, above the age of 16, pays an annual tax of 40 
unds weight of , the value in money, for the 
fopport of | clergy. ; (4. ; : 
TT | 
Strom between 36 and 40 north latitude, and 
75 and 9oꝰ weft longrtude, is bounded by Maryland, 
on the north-eaſt; by Carotiua, on the ſouth ; by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the eaſt; and by the River Miſſiſippꝭ, 
on the welt; being 1,000 miles long, and 240 broad; an 
containing 100,000 ſquare miles, with about 500,000 
inhabitants, including the negroes, which amount to 
nearly two=thirds. . , 
| This province, which is the moſt fertile and extenſive 
ſtate in the Union, is now divided into near 50 counties; 
namely Northumberland, Lancaſhire,” Weſtmoreland, 
Richmond, and Stafford, north; Effex, Middleſex, 
Gloucefter, King and Queen, King William, New Kent, 
Elizabeth, Warwick, Vork, and Princeſs Ann, in the mid- 


dle; Norfolk, Nanſamund, Ifte of Wight, Surry, Prince 


George, Charles, Henrico, and James, ſouth; Acomac,, 
eaſt: and weſt between two ridges of mountains, called 
the Blue and Alligany,. which croſs the country, at a. 
great diſtance from, and are nearly parattet to the ſea, 
are fituated the counties of Berkley, Frederick, Shanan- 
doah, Hampſhire, Hardy, Rockingham,. and Auguſta; 
all watered by the Potowmac, which breaks through the 
firſt ridge, or Blue Mountains, by which, according to 
appearances, it was originally bounded, and formed a 
lake that covered the land, now conſtituting the counties 
of Berkley and Frederick. Beſides the foregoing, there 
are, in the weſtern parts of this province, the following 
newly-ereted counties, viz. Waſhington, Green, Frank- 
ln, Fayette, Montgomery, Lincoln, Jefferſon, Harriſon, 

| M 5 Ohio, 
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Ohio, Randolph, Monongalia, Pitſylvania, and ſeveral 
others, ſuch as Rockbridge, Fincaſtle, &c. which are 

, conſidered by ſome as part of Virginia, and by others as 
forming a diſtinct ſtate, under the name of Kentucky, 
which almoſt daily increaſes in population; and the in- 
habitants are endeavouring to open a paſſage down the' 
Ohio and iſippi, by New Orleans, into the Gulf of 
Mexico, The counties of Waſhington, Green, and 
Franklin, compoſed one of the new ſtates, named 
Franklin, of which the town of Sullivan was the capital, 
Beſides the foregoing, there are the counties of Bourbon, 
&c. on the Natches, the ſettlements of Cumberland, 
Kaſkſkies, and the Wabaſh, and the governments of 
Pittſburg, Weſtmoreland, &c,, The province of Ken- 
tucky, before mentioned, which was purchaſed of the 
Cherokee Indians, by a perſon of the name of Henderſon, 

is a tract of country about 100 miles ſquare, fituated 
upon the rivers Kentucky, Cherokee, and Ohio, &c. 
trending along the back or interior parts of Virginia, and 
North and South Carolina, about 1,000 miles weſt of 
Cape Henry, in latitude 37? N. longitude 879 W. con- 
tains about 30,000 inhabitants, emigrants from the other 
ſtates. Tt conſiſts of ſome of the fineſt land in America, 
abounding with wood, game, fiſh, and all the neceſſe- 
ries of life. "The great commodiouſneſs of navigation, 
and the ſcarcity of handicraftſmen, have hitherto, ren - 
dered all attempts to eſtabliſh large towns in Virginia 
ineſleftual, Faxes Town, the firit town built by the 
Engliſh in North America, and which was anciently the 
capital, is dwindled into an inſignificant place, of about 
100 houſes; and Milliamſburg, the preſent capital, which 
contains a college in good repute, founded by Mr. James 
Blair, a Scotch clergyman, in the reign of William aud 
Mary, whoſe name it bears, is yet but a ſmall town, con- 
fiſting of above 60 houſes, belles the public buildings. 
This, however, may not always be the caſe ; for, about 
200 miles higher up the country is Alexandria, on the Po- 
towmac, which bids fair to be a flouriſhing city, as do 
Richiond, on the river James, and Morganſtown, on 

the Monongalia, _ . * 

In failing to Virginia, on the land, it is neceſſary to 
paſs a ſtrait between two points of Jaad, called the Capes 
of Virginia, opening a pallage into the Bay of Cheſapeak, 
one of the largeſt and ſafeſt bays in thig wortd ; which 
enters the country near 300 miles from the ſouth to the 
north, and is about 13 miles broad, for a conſiderable 
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way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt; the water in moſt 
places being nine fathom deep. Through its whole ex- 
tent it receives a vaſt number of fine rivers, both from 
Maryland and Virginia; from the ſide of the latter it 
receives James River, York River, the Rappahannock, and 
the Potowmac, ànd many others of leſs note, which are all 
not only navigable themielves for very large veſſels, a pro- 
digious way into the country, but have ſo many creeks, 
and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, as 
renders the communication of all parts oF this province 
infinitely more''eaſy than that of any country, without 
exception. The planters load and unload veſſels of great 
burthen, esch at his on door. In the weſtern parts, 
beſides the Ohio, are the rivers Cherokee, Cumberland, 
Green, Salt, Kentucky, Great Kenhaway, Little Ken- 
haway, Monongalia, Cheat, Yohogany, Sandy, Hol- 
ſton, and the 3 or Clinch's River: ſome of which 
are of very conſiderable length; the Great Kenhaway, 
after a courſe of 200 miles, falls into the Ohio: the 
Holſton and Clitich's River are branches of the Cherokee, 
which is near 600 miles long, and likewiſe empties itſelf 
into the Ohio; as does the Kentucky, which is between 
4 and 500 miles in length. The country upon the Ohio, + 
for a conſiderable ſpace, both above and below Sandy 
River, is well ſettled by people from the different ftates. 
Communications by water are"likewiſe opening between 
the Atlantic, r e River and the Beow ade with 
the branches of the- Ohio. A ſubterranean paſſage, 20 
miles long and 50 feet wide, is boring by an ingenious 
artiſt; through an immenſe mountain of ſlate-ſtones, in 
order to unite the two latter. Among the Blue Moun- 
tains, on the back of this province, is one, fituated on 
Smith's River, for its great height, called the Wart, be- 
ing ſeven or eight miles from the baſe to the ſummit; 
and near the weſtern fide of the river Yohogany, about 
12 miles from Union Town, in Fayette County, is a 
remarkable rock and caſeade. The whole face of this 
country is ſo extremely low towards the fea, that even 
within fifteen fathom Gnindinge, land can hardly be dif- - 
unguiſhed from the maſt-head. The trees appear as if 
they roſe out of water; and afford a very uncommon 
view, The beats in ſummer are exceflively great, but 
not without refreſhing ſea-breezes, The weather is 
ctangeable, and the changes ſudden and violent: the 
'roits come on without the leaſt warning; after a warm 
day towards the end of ſummer, ſo intenſe a cold often 
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ſuccaeds, as to freeze over the broadeſt and deepeſt rivers 
in aue night. Theſe froſts, as well as the xains, are ra- 
ther violent than of long coutinuance, They have fre- 
> on and violent thunder nel ag but it ſeldom 
any miſchief. In general the ſky ig clear, and the 
air thin, pure, and r The ſoil, in the low 
grounds of Virginia, is a dark fat mould, which for many 
years, without any manure, yields plentifully whatever 
is .committed ta it · The ſoil further up becomes light 
and ſandy; aud, though fruitful, is ſooner exhauſted 
than the low country. The ſoreſts are full of lofty tim - 
bex- trees of all kinds, without any ſhrubs er bruſſiwood, 
ſo that the inhabitants ride thr them with gaſe; and 
the plains are covered, for almoſt the whole year, with 
3 number of flowers and flowering ſhrubs, 
colours io rich, and of a ſcent ſo fragrant; that they 


| qccafioned the name of FLORIDA to be origwsliy given 


to this . At the months of moſt of the rivers, and 
near many of the creeks and ſwamps, grows the myrtle, 
from the berries of which a hard brittle green wax is 
extracted, which, by refiving, becomes almeſt- tranſpa- 
rent, and makes good candles. 124 8 
Horned cattle and hogs have mul ' here almoſt 
heyond belief, though at the firſt ſettlement the coun- 
try was utterly deſtitute of theſe animals. The animals 
natural, to. this 2 are deer, of which there are 
great numbers, a ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, 
toxes, racoons, ſquirrels, wild cats, aud one very un- 
common animal, called the opoſſum, which is about the 
fize of a cat ; and, beſides the belly which it has in com- 
mon with all others, has a falſe one beneath it, with a 
retty large aperture at the end towards the hinder legs. 
Within this bag, on the uſual parts of the common belly, 
are a number of teats; upon theſe, when the female of 
this creature conceives, the youug are formed, and there 
they hang, like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they grow in 
bulk and weight to their appointed fize ; then they drop 
off, and are received in the falſe belly, from which they 
go out at pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when 
any danger threatens them, They have all forts of tame 
and wild fowl, with a vaſt number of birds of various 
kinds, valuable for their beauty or their notes. The large 
white owl is of a bright ſilver- coloured plumage, ex- 
cept one black ſpot upon his breaſt ; the ſnake-hawk, ſo 
called from his feeding on ſnakes, Which is larger than a 
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wings, and the ends of the tail, of a jet hlack; the night- 
ingale, whoſe feathers are crimfon and blue ; the mock- 
ing-bird, thought to excel all others in his on note, and 
immates the notes of all others; the rock-bird, very ſo- 
ciable, and agreeable by the fweetnefs of his muſic; the 
humming- bind, one of the ſmalleſt and the moſt beau- 
titul of all winged dongſters, being arrayed, in ſcarlet, 
green, ant! gre This bird, which is faid to live by licks 
ing off the which auberes to — 3 
be brought alive to Europe. Among the repti his 
country is the bull-frag, which is as 77 — a man's 
toot, and roars hike a bull, but louder; which it 
receives —— in thia, — — 
mates, particu in marſhy.or dom fituations, the flies, 
— abound. | 0 

The ſea and rivers abound not only in ſeveral 
of the ſperies of fiſh non in Europe, but in moſt of 
thoſe kinds which are pecuhar to America — rms 
are many: it would be tedious to enumerate the 
$ bred here; of which the rattleſnake 


Sutquehannah, the cultivation of the ſugar-cane has beer 
attempted ; in Virginia alſo, are found ſnake-root, gin- 
ſeng, filk-graſs, &c. | 


The mhabitants are a cheerful and hoſpitable people; 
for the moſt part,” of the eſtabliſhed church of England, 
nor, until lately, did they tolerate any other; now they 
have tome few meeting-houſes of Preſbyterians and Qua- 
kers. The dues of the clergy are paid in tobacco, after 
the ſame manner as in Maryland z and, in imitation of the 
New Englanders, they have elected a biſhop. The uſe 
of tobacco was firſt introduced into England | by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who, as he-was one 1 in his cloſet, 
had a flaggon of ale poured over him by a ſervant, who 
imagined he was on re. Weſtward of Virginia, on the 
banks of the Ohio, about 500 miles up the country, is a 
ſpot abounding with falt-fpringy, called, by the Indians, 
the Great Licking-place, to which prodigious numbers - 
of buffaloes and deer reſort, to lick the earth, and faline 
water, Near this licking-place are found the bones of 
a ſpecies of animals now ſuppoſed extin& ; which, from 
all appearance, muſt have been larger than 0 — 
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Bones of a ſimilar kind are frequently diſcovered in the 
northern parts of Europe and Aſia, called, by the na- 
tives Mammuths Horns. BY Wn acl 

In this province there has lately been diſcovered a mi- 
ne ral ſpring, that may be ſet on fire; and will burn till 
the water is all dried up; which ſome little time after 
the fire is gone out, will bubble up again, and run ag 
before: and, in a part bordering on North Carolina, 

near the river Roanoke, are ſome mineral ſprings, rec- 
koned efficacious in many diſorders. In the county of 
Rockbridge, about 2 50 miles from Williamſburg, over a. 
ſtream, called Cedar Creek, is a remarkable natural 
bridge, on the aſcent of a hill, the fiſſure of which is 270 
feet deep, 45 feet wide at the bottom, and 90 at the top; 
the breadth of the bridge is about 60 feet in the middle 
but more at the ends, and 40 feet thick at the ſummit of 
the arch: and, at a place, called Panther Gap, in a 

ridge of mountains, in the back part of this ſtate, is a 
remarkable natural curioſity; a cave of about 100 feet 
diameter, called the Blowing Cave, ſo named, becauſe 
a conſtant current of air, of confiderable force, blows 
out of it; and which is obſerved to be'ſtrongeit in froſty, 
and weakeſt in rainy weather. There is another cave of 
the ſame nature in Cumberland mountains, near the Ca- 
rolina line, from which a\ ſtream of water iſſues, and 
likewiſe air; but n-t conſtant, like the other. 

This country was firſt ſettled in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who called it Virginia, 

in hononr of the queen. The three firſt colonies periſhed 
through diſeaſes, or were cut off by the Indians ; the 
fourth, after many difficulties, ſucceeded, under the pru- 

dent conduct of lord Delaware, and laid the foundation 
of its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 
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I TUAT ED between 30 and 37 degrees north 
latitude, and 76 and qi weſt longitude, are bounded 

by Virginia on the north; by Florida ſouth; by the 
Atlantic Ocean eaſt ; and by-the Miſſiſippi w+{t,; being 
oo miles long, and 380 broad, and containing 114 0,009 
{ uare miles, and about 450,000- inhabitants, two thirds 
of whom, in North Carolina, are compoſed-of negroes ; 
and which, in South Carolina, bear nearly an equal pro- 
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portion to the whites ; and in Georgia, amount to two» 
fifths. + * I 
North Carolina confiſts of.the counties of Albemarle, 
Bath, and part of Clarendon, whoſe principal towns are 
Edenton and Wilmington. South Carolina contains the 
other part of Clarendon, Craven, Berkley, Colleton, and 
Granville : the capitals are St. James, Chriſt - Church, 
Charles Town, and Port Royal. The ſouthernmoſt part 
is Georgia, divided into the counties of Richmond, Eff- 
ingham, Chatham, Camden, Wilkes, Glynn, Burke, and 
Liberty; and whoſe towns are, Savannah, Auguſta, Fre- 
derica, and Puriſburgh. None of the towns in either 
of the Carolinas are of any great conſequence, except 
Charles*Town, ſituated at the conſtuence- of two naviga- 
ble rivers, and which is one of the firſt towns in North 
America for fize, beauty, and traffic. Its harbour is 
good; but is rendered inacceſſible to large ſhips by a 
bar, which prevents the entrance of any above 200 tons 
burthen. The town is regular, and pretty ſtrongly for- 
tified, both by nature and art; the ſtreets are well laid 
out ; the houſes large and-well built, and rent extremely 
high. The church is ſpacious, and executed in a very 
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f handſome ſtile, exceeding every thing of that kind in ; 
£ North America. The town contains about 2000 houſes, 
4 and 16,000 inhabitants, and is the feat of the governor, 


and the. place of meeting of the aſſembly, Halifax, 
n — Saliſbury, and Camden, the latter more 
1 generally denominated the Pine-Tree, are now towns of 
tome note; and beſides Charles Town, there are two 
other conſiderahle fea - ports, George Town and Port 
Royal. » GEORGIA has two towns already known in 
trade; Savannah, the capital, which ſtands very well for 
bulineſs, about 10 miles from the ſea, upon a noble river 
of the ſame name, which is navigable 200 miles further 
for large boats, to the ſecond town called Aguſta : this 
ſands upon a ſpot of ground of the greateſt fertility, and 
1s commodiouſly ſituated for the Indian trade. The In- 
dian nations on the borders are, the Creeks, the Chicke- 
laws, and the Cherokees, who are ſome ot the moſt nu- 
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od merous and powerful tribes in America. The trade of 
the kns and furs with theſe people is very confiflerable, 

ing The principal rivers are, the Roanoke, or Albemarle, 
500 Pamtico, Neus, Cape Fear or Clarendon, Pedee, Ca- 
rds tan ba, Wateree, Santee, Savannah, Allatamaha or George 


River, and St, Mary's, all which abound in alligators,- 
ac fall into the Atlantic Ocean; the back parts are wa-, 
3 tered 
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tered by the Cherokees, Yaſous, Mobille, Apalachioola, 
the Pearl River, and many others, which fall into the 

i and the Gulf of Mexico. A tingularypheono. 
menon attends the river Roanoke, which, during the time 
of the heavieſt rains, riſes very little beyond its ual 
bounds; but two or three days atter the rain has ceatcd, 
{wells ſuddenly to fuch a height, as to overflow all the 
low-lands about it. About 100 miles from the fea there 
are falls in moſt of the great vivera, which,; nearer their 
fources, become more frequent. This is the caſe with 
almoſt alt the American rivers :- thoſe who navigate them 
bad their goods, carry them beyond the cataracts on 

horſes-or waggons, and then reſhip them. 

The climate am ſail of theſe countries do not-aonfider- 
ably differ from thoſe of Virginia; but where they do, it 
ws much to their advantage. The heat in ſummer is very 
little r than in Virginia, but the winters are milder 
and ſhorter; and the weather, though ſubject to ſudden 
changes, dogs not come to the ſame violent extremiticc, 


1 
| 
Though the winters ave ſharp, eſpecialty w hen the north- | 
weſt wi ths, yet —— ſevere enough to 
freeze any conſiderable water, ing only the mornings , 
and evenings; ſo that many tender which do not 
ſtand the winter of Virginia, flonrith in theſe provinces. b 
The * of every kind of plant ĩs almoſt-mcredibly { 
ick; for there is ſomething ſo kindly in the air and ſoi ], þ 
that, where the latter has the moſt barren and unmpromiſ- I 
ing appearance, if neglected for a while, it naturally pre- t 
duces an immenſe quantity of thoſe various plants, and 8 
beautiful flowering - ſhrubs and flowers, for which this Ke 
country is ſo famous. The whole country is in a manner ka 
one foreſt, where the planters have not cleared it: the 10 
trees are almoſt the ſame in every reſpect with thoſe in i 
Virginia, and of a fize much ſuperior to European trees. of 
Some of them are free from branches to the height of 69 
or 70 feet, and frequently above 36 feet in cireumſerence. . 
Of the trunks canoes are . fo large as to carry 40 7 
barrels of pitch at a time. The ſoiſ in ſome parts is very fe 
rich, and in others very barren ; but this haſt ſort is favour- T 
able to one oſ the kinds of indigo. The land which lies 5 
low and wet, upon the banks of ſome of their rivers, is th, 
called Swamp, and is, in ſome places, in a manner uſeleſs; M 
in others it is far the richeſt of all their grounds: it is a oy 
black, fat earth, and bears their great ſtaple, rice, which of 


muſt have a rich moiſt ſoil. In the province of North 
Carolina are two remarkable iwamps, one __ 
4 red 
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Great Alligator Di and the other The Great 
Di/mal Swamp. Ihe former, which lies between Pam- 
tico and Albeniarle Sounds, is about 40 miles in length, 
and 189 or 20 in hreadth, with a large lake in the middle, 
werf miles in circumſerence, and is ſaid to have received 
its name from analkgatorofprodigious itude once ſeen 
there ; many of which of the common fie {till infeſt its 
The latter, which hes partly in this 22 and partly 

in Virginia, is à vaſt oval, go miles long and 30 broad, 
with a lake in the centre nearly 7 miles in eircumference. 
Kidges of land, about a quarter of a mile in breadth, and 
from 1 to 6 miles aſunder, run throughout theſe ſwamps; 
all the other are covered with water from 2 to 6 
feet deep. The whole uf theſe extenſive tracts are over- 
grown with tall cypreſs trees, cloſely ſet together, and 
torming a dark and dreary ſhade ; and n the ridges 
are an aſtorfiſhing number of bears, wolves, chers, 
wild cats, opoſſums, racoons, and every kind of wild 
beaſts ; while the water between them is inhabited by 
vaſt numbers of otters, niuſk-rats; beavers, and all ſorts of 
amphibious animals, The air js pure and wholeſorne, and 
the ſummer heats much more temperate at about 100 
miles diſtance from Charles Town, where it begins to 
grow hilly, than in the flat country; for Carolina is all 
an even plain for do miles from the ſea, no hill, no rock, 
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ly icarce even à pebble to be met with. Hut nothing can 
5 be more pleaſant to the eye than the back country ; and 
iſ- its fruit fulneſs is almoſt incredible. Wheat grows ex- 
ce tremely well there, and yields a prodigious increaſe. 
nd dilkworms were reared with fucceſs, and Uifferent ſorts 
bis of vines planted, be fore the commencement of the civil 
ho war. The animals of this country are in general the 


ſame with thoſe of Virginia; but there is a greater 
number and variety 1 fowls. All the animals 
of Europe are here in plenty; Black cattle are multiplied 
zue to have 2 or 300 is very common, ſome 
ave 1,00. Theſe ramble all day at pleafure in the 


40 foreſts ; but their calves being ſeparated, and kept i 
ery fenced paſtnres, the eows return every evening — | 


in 
The hogs range in the ſame manner, and return like the 
cows, by having ſhelter and fome victuals provided for 
them; theſe are vaſtly numerous, and ſeveral quite wild. 
Many horned cattle, and horſes too, run wild in their 
woods, though at their firſt ſettlement there was not ons 


of thele animals in the FI) | 
The wade of Carolins ad Jumber, pro 
| N viſions, 
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viſions, and the like, which it yields in common with the 
reſt of America, has three great ſtaple commodities, in- 
digo, rice, and the produce of the pine—turpentine, tar, 
| — Pm. The two former commodities South Caro- 
ina 
this part of America yields more pitch arid tar than all 
the reſt of the ſtates. --In the northern parts of North 
Carolina' they grow a — deal of tobacco, which i; 
chiefly tranſported by landecarriage into Virginia, and 
ſhipped from thence. | 3 
In theſe countries is a tree from which runs an oil of 
great virtue for curing wounds, and another.which pro- 

duees a balm little inferior to that of Mecea, ' 

The Carolinas were firſt ſettled in the reigrof Charles Il. 
after whom they were called. Georgia was firſt {ct- 
tled in 1732, by the late General Oglethorpe,” and was 
ſoon put upon a reſpectable footing. © 


27 betweeir a and 329 north latitude, and 
80 and i weſt longitude, is bounded by Georgi 
north; by the Gulf of — ſouth; by the Atlontic 
Ocean eaſt; and by the Miffifippi, which ſeparates it from 
Louiſiana weſt ; being 500 miles tons, and 440 broad. 

It is divided into Eaſt and Weſt Florida. &. Aug ufline; 
the capital of Eaſt Florida, fituated near the frontiers of 
Georgia, is of an oblong form, divided by four regular 
ſtreets. The town is well fortified, and defended by a 
caſtle called Fort St. Jobn. The harbour has two en · 
trances, which have only eight feet water at low tides, 
Penſacola, the capital of Weſt Florida, is a ſmall town, 
fituated at the mouth of a river on the Gulf of Mexico, 
en a-ſandy ſhore, within a bay of the ſame name. The 
town can only be appfoached by ſmall veſſels 3 but the 
road is reckoned the beſt in all the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
ing ſheltered againſt every wind. Mobille, on the banks 
Xi the river ſo named, lying to the weſtward of Penſa- 
cola, is a very unhealthy place. The bay of Mobille, 
however, is the fineſt in all Florida, forming a noble har- 
bour, 6 miles broad, and 30 miles long. St. Mark d'Apa- 
lache in Eaſt Norida, is a good town. In the bay of Apz- 


lache there was once a pearl fiſhery ; and there is aid 


to be a filver mine at ſome diſtance up the river. 
The principal rivers are, Mobille, the Apalachicola, &. 
John's, Savannah, Alatamaba, and the Mifyfppi oor 


s entirely to itſelf ; and, taking in North Carolina, 
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chief lakes are, Ponchartrain and Maurepas. The air of 
Florida is pure and wholeſome, and though warm, 1s 
tempered by cool breezes from the ſea; the inhabitants 
live to a great age, and the native Indians greatly exceed 
their neighbours in ſize, vigour, and longevity, The ſoil 
is amazingly fruitful, for even the land round. St. Au- 
guſtine, reckoned the worſt in the yore. produces 
two crops of Indian corn in a year. All the fruits, vege- 
tables, &c. common to Georgia and the Carolinas, flou- 
riſh naturally in the inland parts; particularly the cabs» 
f bage tree; oranges and lemons grow wild to a meet ze, 
and produce finer fruit than in Spain and Portugal. Spe- 
cimens of excellent cotton, ſugar, wine, and filk, have. 
J. been ſent to Europe. The other products of this country 
are, rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyſts, tur- 
quois ſtones, pearls, lapis lazuli, &c. copper, quickſilver, 
coals, iron, and mahogany. The animal creation here 
are ſo numerous and cheap, that a good ſaddle-horſe ma 
be purchaſed for goods of five ſhillings value, prime coſt, 
. even ſometimes for a ſingle hatchet. 9 
This province, firſt ſettled by the Spaniards and the 
French, was ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of peace 
in 1763, chiefly on account of its being a barrier to the 
other colonies, In 1781 Weſt Florida was conquered by 
the Spaniards; and at the peace of 1783 it was, together 
with Eaſt Florida, ceded to them, | 
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I divided into two parts; 1. Old Mexi:o, or New 
Spain; and 2, New Mexico, including Cali fornis. 
Old Mexico, ſituated between 8 and 30® north lati- 
tude, and 83 and 110 welt longitude, is bounded by 
New Mexico on the north ; by the Gulf of Mexico N. E. 
by Terra Firma, in South America, S. E.; and the Paci- 
hc Ocean 8. W.; being 2,000 miles long, and 600 broad: 
and is divided into the following provinces, viz. Huaxte- 
capan, Totonacapan, Chechemecas, Michuacan, Colima, 
and Zacatollan to the north ; Cuitlatecapan, Matlatzinco, 
Mazahuacan, Meztitlan, Cohuixco, Tlabuican, Mazatlan, 
Cuetlachtlan, and Mixtecapan in the middle; Tzapote- 
capan, Coatzacualeo, Onohualeo, Teochiapan, and Xoco- 
nocheo, towards the ſouth ; it is likewiſe divided into 
three audiences, viz. Galicia, or Gaudalajarra, which 
tas a capital of the latter name; Mexico Proper, the 
chief towns of which are Mexico, Acapulco, Vera 
Cruz, and Campeachy, the neighbourhood of which is _ 
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famous for cedar- trees and logwood; and Guatimala, at 
whoſe capital of the fame name, together with $,c00 fa. di 
mities which it contained, was ſwallowed up by an carth- . 
quake on June the 7th, 1773 ; finde then New Guatimala ö 
Has Peeb erected, at ſome Magee fromthe place where 3 
- the old town ſtood. In this faſt wentioned province, are 1 
Ntuated the port and fort of Omoa, fo celebrated. in the ye 
laft war; and Ikewiſe the Gulf of Honduras, whether, Fe 
as well as to the Bay of Campeachy, the Engliſh from b 
amaica reſort, in order to cut logwood and mahagany, 1 
which gives great offence to the Spaniards; and has often {a 
cauſed diſputes between the two nations. The princip: 
rivers are, the North River, Coatzacualco, Aivaradg, Ta- F 
baſco, Xagua, and Yara, which fall inte the Gulf of Mexi- 7 
eo ; and Rofario, Tecuantipec, Guagal ar Great a 
River, and opi, that run into the South Sez. , The lakes 5 
of moſt note are thoſe of Mexico, Chapallan, and Nicara- I 
wp to the latter of which the Engliſh penetrated during t 
late war. There are five mountains in the Mexican em- j 
z wi Haden pore rl 
erved; a ny petrifying waters, particularly thofe o 
Tehuacan, . Little f goth 9 — are likewiſe, farmed by 
the water of a {pring, called, Eucuaro Which are uſed 
medicinally, ©, 5 | | 


The ſeaſons here, as in all countries within the tropics, 
are divided into wet and dry. The former laſts from 
May to September ;. the latter from September to May. 

Their proper ſummer, therefore, that is, their fair wea- 
ther, is when the fun is at the greateſt diſtance, The cli- 
mate is exceflively hot; and an the eaſtern-coaft, where 
the land is low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the 
rainy ſeaſon, it is extremely unwholeſome and unpleaſant, 
being incumbered, for the moſt part, with almoſt. impene- 

trable woods of mangrove-trees, which extend into the 
water for a 5 way. The inland country affords 
a more agreeable proſpect, where the air is much better: 
here the tropical fruits grow in great abundance, and the 
land will produce any fort of grain, if the induſtry of 
the inhabitants was any way proportioned to the gaodneſs 

the ſoil, Few countries enjoy more of the benefits ot 
nature, or produce ſpontaneouſly more of the pegeſſanes 
of life; but, like all the tropical countries, it abounds 
more in fruits than grain: ans gown pomegranates, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, aud ,cocoa-muts ate. here 

in the greateſt plenty and perfection; and, towards the 
Gulf of Mexico an immenſe quantity of ſugar is pro- 
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every motion is attended with a difagreeable ho 
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dueed. But what forms the principal riches, and firſt in- 
duced'the Syamiards to ſettle mths country, are its gold 
and fifvermaes. "Phe chief mines of gofdare in Vera - 
gua and New Granada, bordering upon Darien and Terra 
Firma. Thoſe: of filver, which are much more rich and 
numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but in none ſo 
much as the province of Mexico,; all the mines, whether 
of gold or filyer, ave generally found in the mountains and 
barren parts, nature often making amends one way for 
her deficiency in agother. The mines of Mexico are 
ſaid to yield 24 millions ſterling annually. kh 

The products of this country, next in value to the 
mines, are cochineal and cacao, . The firſt is of the ani» 
mal kind, and of the ſpecies of gall - inſects; it adheres t 
the 22. opuntia, and ſacks the juice of the fruit, whic 
is of a crimſon colour, from whence it acquires the qua · 
lities which make it valuable in medicine and matinfac- - 

| n a tree of a middling ſize, 


tures. Ihe cacao grows upc 
which bears 4 fruit dont the fize and ſhape of a'cucum- 
ber, wherein ate contained a number of nuts, which have 
a rough hell; and within this is the oily rich ſubſtance 

of which chocolate is made. This fruit is often con- 
founded with the cocoa nut, which is a ſpecies wholly 


1 2 : 

The moſt remarkable animals are, the pecatree, a little, 
black, ſhort-legged quadruped, reſembling a pig, with his 
navel on His back ; and the floth, which is fomewhat like 
a monkey, of a meſt wretched appearance, that lives on 
leaves and fruits, This beaſt never quits a tree while 
any verdure remains; then, to fave trouble, collects it- 
ſelf into a heap and drops to the ground, and is ſo many 
days in travelling from one tree to another, that it often 
grows lean on the journey; no blows will quicken its 
pace, aud ſeveral minutes are ſpent in 1 N a leg; 

wl, whi 8 


is its only defence, and affrights even beaſts of prey; be- 
fides the opoſfums, guanoes, mooſe-deer, armadilloes, 
raceooits, ounces, tortoiſes, and others common to North 
America. There are a great number of birds in this 
country, whoſe plumage is exceedingly beautiful; among 
the principal is the, huitzitzilin, or, as it is called by the 
Spaniards, the chnpamirto, which is not only remarkable 
for its exquiſite beauty, but for its diminutive fize, its 
activity, and for fleeping from October to April. 
The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three great branches: 
the trade with Europe by Vera Cruz, with the 2 
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"x; ord which makes the whole communication that is 
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Indies by Acapulco, and with South America, by the 

port. Mexico built near a lake of the ſame name, 
t — * of the Kingdom, the reſidence of the viceroy, 
the ſeat of the firſt audience, or chamber of juſtice and 
an archbiſhopric, fituated 6,950. miles 8. W. from Lon- 
don, is one of the richeſt and moſt ſplendid cities in 


the world: though no ſea-port town, not commu- 


nicating with the ſea by any navigable river, it has 


. a prodigious commerce, and. is the centre of all that 


is carried on between America and Europe on one hand, 


and between America and the Eaſt-Indies on the other; 


for here the principal merchants reſide, and the greateſt 
part of the buſineſs is negociated, with” reſpect to the 
ds that paſs from Acapulco to Vera Cruz, or from 
Vera Cruz to Acapulco. Hither all the gold and filver 
come to be coined ; here the king's. fifth is depoſited ; 
and here is wrought all that immenſe quantity of uten- 
fils and ornaments in plate, which is yearly. ſent into 
Europe. Every thing has the air of the greateſt mag - 
niß cenee and wealth; the ſhops glitter on all fides with 
Id,  filver and jewels, The negro-girls, who run by 
e coaches of the ladies, wear bracelets of gold, pearl 
necklaces, and jewels in their ears; and the black foot- 
boys are covered with lace and embroidery, The num- 
ber of inhabitants in this city amounts to 2004000, The 
city itſelf is well and regularly built, though the houſes 
are not lofty ; the monaſteries, are numerous and richl 
endowed, and the churches extravagantly rich in their 
ornaments. It is e with water by two aqueducts 
of cemented ſtone, 5 feet high, and extending two miles 
into the lake; and with flowers and vegetables, chiefly 
from floating fields and gardens on the lake, which are 
conſtructed by the natives of pines willows, the roots 
of marſh-plants, and other light materials, capable of 
ſupporting the mud and dirt which they draw from the 
bottom. The figure of theſe gardens is quadrangular: 
they are about eight perches long, and three wide, and 
elevated near a foot above the dure of the water, The 
neareſt port is upwards of 200 miles diſtant. from the 
capital, and is called Acapulco, one of the deepeſt, 
ſecureſt, and moſt commodious harbours in the 
South Sea; the entrance is defended by a caſtle of tole- 
rable ſtrength. About the month of December, the great 


ween America and the Philippines, arrives here 5 
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with the rich commodities of the Eaſt. At the ſame 


time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru in 
South America, comes in, and is computed to bring not 
leſs than two millions of pieces of eight in filver, beſides 
quickſilver, and other valuable merchandizes, to be laid 
out in the purchaſe of the rich produce of the Eaſt-Indies. 
One of theſe ſhips was taken by Commodore Anſon, in 
1743. Several other ſhips, from different parts of Chili 
and Peru, meet upon the ſame occafion ; aud, betides 
the traffic for the Philippine commodities, this cauſes a 
very large dealing for every thing theſe countries have 
to exchange with one another, as well as forthe purchaſe 
of all ſorts-of European . From the port of Vera 
Cruz the great wealth of Mexico is poured out upon the 
whole world; and it is by this port alone that ſhe receives 
in return the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries which 
Europe affords. To this place comes the annual fleet 
from Cadiz, called the Flota, conſiſting of 14 large mer- 
chant ſhips, and about three men of war as a convoy. 
They are loaded with almoſt all ſorts of goods which 
Europe produces for export; but Spain itſelf ſends out 
little more than wine and oil. When all the goods are 
diſpoſed of, the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, 
cochineal; ſugar, &c. which are their returns for old Spain. 
The greateſt part of the money, which is brought back 
by the flota, belongs to the merchants of Great Britain, 
Holland, France, and other commercial ſtates; and ſuch 
is the honour of the Spaniſh nation, that the juſt diſtrihu- 
tion of this money has always taken place, even in the 
midſt of the moſt inveterate wars; © + 8 

Mexico was the firſt country which the Spaniards con- 
quered upon the continent of America, and which till 
continues to be their priucipal colony. They ſubdued it 
with a force of no more than 700 men, commanded by 


Hernanda Cortez; under whoſe authority they were 


guilty of cruelties, which, though. probably exagger- 
ated, yet 7 to have been ſo great, as to have 
fixed an indelible ſtigma on the S paniſh name. Mexico 
at that time was a great empire, the inhabitants of 
which had made ſome progreſs towards civilization. 
The religion of the native Mexicans'confiſted of a heap 


of errors, ſuperſtitions, and cruelties ; they worſhipped'a a 


great number of deities, to whom they offered human ſa- 
critices, and 20/00 victims are ſuppoſed to have been 
devoted to this purpoſe annua ll. 
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NEW MEXICO, cl CALIFORNIA, 
8 U-A T ED. between 23 and 439 north lati. 
'tude, and 94:and 126% weſt. 3 bounded by 
unknown lands to the north; by Old Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean, ſouth ; by Louiſiana, eaſt ; . the Paci. 
ic Ocean, well; being 2,000 miles long, and 1, 600 broad, 
is divided into New Mexico Proper, to the north. 


eaſt ; Apacheira, ſouth-eaſt; Sonora, South. ; and Cali 


fornia, weſt ; the capitals of theſe diviſions are, Santa Fc, 
3000 miles 8. W. from London, St. Antonio, Tuape, 
and St. Juan. The face of the chuntry ig in general very 
| Pleiſant, a rich meadow abounding with plains, gentle 
eminences, covered dumps with trees and riyers, the prin- 
cipal of which. is the Rio de la Norte. It has a moit de · 
hghtful climate, a foil productive of every thing for pro- 
_ fit or delight, rich mines of filver, and ſome of gold, 
which are worked more and more every day; and pro- 
duces precious ſtones of ©; eral kinds. The Spanith ſet- 
tlements here are every day mereaſing in proportion 2s 
diſcover mines, which are not inferior to any in 
other parts of America, Kit 
The de which falls in California, and alights on the 
roſe-leaves, candies and becomes hard like manna, having 
the ſweetneſs of refined lugar; without its whiteneſs; 
and in the middle of the country are plains of ſalt, firm 
and clear as eryſt alt. Mays 
__ - Californea is a peninſula, fincly fituated for trade, and 
has a pearl - fiſhery of great value. It was diſcovered 
by the great conqueror of Mexico, Hernando Cortez. 
The 1 1 admiral, _ Francis Drake, landed, 
and took poſſeſſion of it in 1578 ; and the principal Ca. 
cique, or king, formally inveſted him with the ſovereignty; 
but the Buitith:governmeat have not hitherto attempted 
_ - to vindicate tu Gitte. | 
EOVU JT S114 Wo M7. 
8 bounded by unknown lands. to the narth ; by the 
Gulf of Mexico, ſouth 5 by Florida, eaſt : and New 
Mexico, weſt ; but as the country is thinly inhabited by 
Europeans, the length and breadth are yet undetermined. 
New Orleans, the capital, about 30 heagues from the 
| fea, and near a leag e from the lake which extcods almoſi 
to Mobile, built by the French during the regency 7 E 
. uke 
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duke of Orleans, ſituated 4,726 miles 8. W. from Lon; 


don, is not large or rich, but well fortified, and laid out 
regularly in a fine fituation on the eaſtern banks of the 
Miſſiti ppi, which ſeparates Louifiana from Florida. The 
houſes of thoſe who live between New Orleans and the 
ſea are generally built ſome feet above the level of the 
ground, in order to guard agaiuſt the damp of the earth, 
and likewiſe from ſe ts, and other venomous animals. 
This is, in all reſpe s, a fine country, in a delicious 
climate, capable of bearing almoſt any thing, from the 
temperature of the ſky, and the goodneſs of the ſoil, 
fertilized by a multitude of long, deep, and beautiful 
rivers, moſt of which are navigable for hundreds of miles. 
The principal of theſe is the Miſſiſippi, which takes its 
riſe near the Lake of Aſſiniboils, and after a courſe, in- 
cluding its mages, of 6,000 miles, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Gulph ot Mexico; where, though at the bar it 
has not more than 17 feet of water, within is 100 fathoms 
deep, and 1s navigable near 3,000 miles. At certain ſea- 
ſons it overflows its banks for a vaſt way on both ſides. 
The name of this river, in the Indian language, fignifies 
Parent of Rivers, or Eldeft Son of the Ocean, It receives 
more than 100 very conſiderable ſtreams in its courſe, 


the chief of which, on the eaſtern fide, are the Illinois, 


the Ohio, and the Vaſſous; on the weſt fide, the Miſouri, 
the Moingona, St. Peter's, St. Francis, and Rio Rouge. 
About 10 leagues from the entrance of the Miſſiſippi are 
the Oyſter Coves, Here the fiſh are of a prodigious fize, 
and the ſhells are uſed to make lime: this river alſo, 
near the mouth, contains many large and ravenous alli- 
gators. The face of the country is almoſt wholly plain, 
covered with ſtately trees, or ſpread into very fine mea« 
dows ; and particularly the northern part, is, in all re- 
ipects, a moſt defirable place, though there is no ſufficient 
reaſon to believe that it contains any rich metals, which 
gavethe greateſt influence to the famous Miflifippi ſcheme 
in 1717, Which was as fatal to France as the South Sea 
icheme was to England. The Spaniards ſet. led in Loui- 
hana raiſe ſome indigo, a good deal of cotton, ſome Indian 
corn, and rice; they likewiſe carry on a great tr-de in ce- 
dar, cypreſs, and maple-wood, and from the ſmail branches 
of trees, named Ceziers, they, by means of a lixivium or 
ye, extract a ſort of 2 wax; but the colony is not in 
a very flouriſhing ſtate, on account of the ſhoals and 
ſands with which the mouth of the river Miſſifippi is in 
a manner choaked up, and which deny acceſs to veſſels 
of any conſiderable burthen th's keeps the ivh bitants 
from 
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from growing rich, but contributes to their ſecurity. The 
appearance of ſome of the trees in theſe parts is very 


ſingular; a kind of moſs, in long and numerous filament; 
here called 2 Beards, bang in prodigious quantities 


from all the large branches of the lofty oaks, ſometime; 


touching the ground. This country, together with 
Florida, of Which it was formerly reckoned a part, was 


firſt diſcovered in 1512, by Juan Ponce de Leon, as he 


was rambling in ſearch of Bimini, one of the Bahama 


Ifles, which was ſaid to contain a fountain that reſtored 
thoſe who-drank of it to their priſtine youth and vigour, 
The French were the firſt e who ſettled init, 

North America, Loni. 
fiana was made to extend through the interior parts as far 


as Canada, and even to include ſome part of Carolina. In 


the year 1769 they ceded Louifiana to the Spaniards ; and 
in the year 1786 many families from France went to ſettle 
in it, under an idea that Louiſiana and the Floridas would 


' ſpeedily be ceded to the French, and New Orleans pro- 
claimed a free port. | 
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TED between the equator and 259 ſouth 


latitude, and 60 and 81® weſt longitude, bounded 


by Terra Firma on the north; by Chili, ſouth ; by a 
ridge of very high mountains, called the Cordeleiras des 
Andes, which divide it from Amazonia, eaſt; and by 
the Pacific Ocean, weſt ; being 1,800 miles long, and 
600 broad; is divided into three provinces, viz, Quito, 


north; Lima, or Los Reyes, in the middle; and Los 
-Charcos, fouth. The principal towns in the firſt divi- 
Aion are, Quito and Payta; in the ſecond, Lima, the 
capital. and Cuſco ; wh in the laſt, Potoſi and Porco. 
Quito is an inland town, ſituated in the moſt northern 
part of Peru, equal, if not ſuperior, to Lima in +- orange 
neſs ; and, having no mines near it, is ſupported by its 


manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the 
conſumption over all Peru. The city and province of 


Quito form a government diſtin from the reſt of Peru, 
and not under the authority of the viceroy. Lima, the 
refidence of the viceroy, the capital of Peru, and of the 

-Spaniſh empire in South America, 4onnded by Pizarro, 
ſtands about two leagues from the tea, upon the riverR1- 


mac, 5, 520 miles 8. W. from London; and extends in 


length 


1 7 | 2 
e 
bout two miles, and in breadth about one and a 
The houſes are built low, and of light materials, 
the conſequences of earthquakes, which always 
n, 4nd have ſometimes actually befallen them. 
is a place of amazing wealth and trade, and con- 
9 60,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of which are 
whites, In 1747 a moſt tremendous earthquake over- 
threw | three-fourths of Lima, and entirely deſtroyed 
Callagy the fea belonging to it ; out of — ug 
habitants thereof, only one eſcaped, and he by a provi- 
dence the moſt finguler and extraordidary. This man 
was on the fort that overlooked the harbour; he per- 
ceivediithe ſea to retire to a conſiderable diſtance, and, 
then, Iwelling mountains high, return with great vio- 
lence, : The inhabitants ran from their houſes in the ut - 
moſi terror aud confuſion: he heard a cry of wi/erere riſe 
from all parts, and immediately all was ſilent the ſea 
had entirely overwhelmed this city, and buried it for 
ever; but the ſame wave which deſtroyed the city, drove 
a little boat by the place where the man ſtood, into which 
he threw himſelf, and was ſaved. On the 13th of May, 
1784, a dreadful earthquake deſtroyed, in about 5 mi- 
nutes, all the town of Arequiba, except the Recollet's" 
a ; but fortunately very few people periſhed. Great 
quantities of land were moved to a conſiderable diſtance, 
without any damage to the trees and plants growing 
thereofts © my iſtricts, before dry, had, after the 
earthquake, ſuch a number of ſprings, that ti ey formed 
navigable rivers. Cuſco, the ancient capital, is ſtill a 
very canſiderable city; it is at a good diſtance from the 
ſea, and fituated in the mountainous part of the country; 
it has not leſs than 40,000 inhabitants, three parts Indians, 
who are very induſtrious and ingenious in manufacturing 
baize, eotton, and leather. Potoſi is a rich and popu- 
lous town, having the beſt filver mine in America; but : 
the country about this place is fo barren, that the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to get their proviſions from the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The manners of the Spaniards and 
Creelians of Peru reſemble thoſe of Mexico, excepting. 
that they are of a more liberal turn. i 
The principal mountains are the Andes, which run 
the whole length of South America; and, on account of 
their height, the air at the ſummits is fo ſubtle and 
piercing. that no animals can breathe in it without great 
cſhculty; ſo that they are uninhabited even by wild beaſts. 
Great numbers of people have ſuddenly fallen down 
as; X03: dead 
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dead in endeavouring to paſs theſe mountains g other 
that have eſcaped = life, loſt Mme of their fingers and 
toes, which . off without, the leaſt. pain. Chin. 
porazo, the molt elevated point of the Andes, is ner 
four miles in height; and the ſummit of this mountain 
is perpetually covered with ſnow tor 2, 400 feet from the 
top downwards, Ty” 1 
The principal rivers are, the Granada or Cagdalera, 
' Oroonoko, Amazons, and La Plata, which rife in the An. 
des. In this couutry are ſome petrifying waters, and foun. 
tains of liquid matter, called Coppey, reſembling pitch and 
tar, and uſed for the {ame purpoles. Here are ſome lakes, 
the principal of which is Titicaca, in the province of Los 
Charcos. One of the rivers is red as blood, owing to the 
colour of the foil through which it flows. 

The climate is not ſo hot as in other tropical countries, 
owing to the South Sea being on one fide, and the Andes 
on the other; and, though this country lies under the line, 
none of the original natives are black, like the Africa 
negroes. They are all of an olive, or, at moſt, of a cop- 

r- colour. Nothing ſurpriſed them more than the ſight 
of the negroes, whom the Spaniards brought with them, 

They could not believe the complexion to be natural; 
and requeſted leave to waſh off the black paint, which t 
_ imagined was the cauſe of that colour. No rain ever fall 
in this country, though the ky is generally cloudy ; but 
that defect is remedied by a refreſhingdew, which deſcends 
ularly every night. | | 14 
"The principal commodities. of this country are, gold, 
filver, wine, oil, brandy, wool, Jeſuits bark, and Guine: 
pepper, beſt known by the name of Cayenne pepper, 
and an immenſe quantity of ſalt- petre, on a tract of land 
in the audience of Lima, near the coaſt of the South Ses. | 
The wool is remarkable; not leſs for its fine long ſtaple was 
than for'the ſingularity of the animals it grows on, which cee 
are called lamas and vicunnas. The lamas have ſmall bad 
heads, reſembling both an horſe and ſheep ; the upper arri 
lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when en oc 
raged, they ſpit a ſort of envennom'd juice, which, if i ' © 
falls on the ſkin, cauſes an inflammation. _ The neck is prix 
long, like that of a camel; the body reſembles that of ceff 
ſheep, but the legs are longer in proportion. This ai a 
mal has a diſagreeable ſmell, but the fleſh is good; and 
it is extremely uſeful, not only for the wool, but as it i 
a beaſt of burden, ſtrong, patient, and kept at an eaſy en & 
pence. It ſeldom carries above 79 pounds weight; 2 
/ ; * 0 ' 
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then it carries that weight a vaſt way without tiring, eats 
very little, and never drinks. The vicunna differs but 
little from the lama, except in being ſmaller and ſwilter, 
and in producing bezoar-ſtones, which are antidotes to 
poiſon, "There is a bird of prey here called the Condor, 
hich meaſures about 15 feet from the tip of one wing 
to the extremity of the other, and is ſtrong enough to 
carry off children of twelve years old, to rip up an ox 
ith its bill, and to knock down a man by a flap of nts 
wing. There are here a great number ot fruits, plants, 
and trees not known in Europe; however, ſome of their 
phyſical drugs are brought over, which are well known, 
particularly Peruvian balſam, and the Jeſuits bark. This 
laſt is the bark of a tree which grows principally in the 
mountainous parts, and that moſt and beſt in the pro- 
vince of Quito; and was diſcovered by an Indian 
drinking, in a fever, of the water of a lake into which - 
ſome ot theſe trees had fallen, and by which he was cu- 
red. Guinea pepper is uſed all over Spaniſh America, 
with almoſt every article of food, and grows in great a- 
bundance in the vale-of Arica, in the ſouth of Peru. This 

y alone, of all Spaniſh America, produces quick- 
an article of very great ule in ſeparating gold and 
file from the ore. I he principal mine of this extraor- 
dinary ſubſtance is at a place called Guancavelica, where 
it is found in a whitiſlt maſs, reſembling brick ill burnt ; 
this, after being pounded, and volatiliſed by fire, riſes in 
old, ſteam, and flows into a combination of glaſs veſſels, 
nel where it condenſes, by means of a little water at the 
ver, bottom of each, into which the quickfilver falls in a pure 
and heavy body. |; wo 
Sen, This country, formerly an empire richer than Mexico, 
aple was conquered by Pizarro, with a body of men ſcarce ex- 
hich cceding 300. The Peruvians, as well as the Mexicans, 
had made fome progreſs towards civilization before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. They manufactured cloth of 
wool, flax, and cotton, and had learned the art of dying 
it of various colours. They were governed by a race of 
princes, called Incas ; and the twelfth, in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſat upon the throne at the time of Pizarro's in- 
vading the kingdom. $32 | 
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8 between 25 and 45 ſouth latitude, and 
6g and 85 weſt longitude ; bounded by Peru on the 
north; Patagonia, ſouth ; by Paraguay, or La Plata, 
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eaſt ; and the Pacific Ocean, weſt ; being 1,200 miles 
long, and 500 broad; is divided into two parts by the 
Andes; Chili Proper, on the eaſt fide, and the proyince 
of Cuyo, or Cutio, on the weſt fide: the principal towns 
of the firſt are St. Jago, Baldivia, and Imperial; and of 
the latter, St. Juan de Frontieræ. St Jago, the capital, 


6, boo miles S. W. of London, is a handſome and con- 


ſiderable town, with a good harbour, ſituated in a large 
and beautiful plain, and abounds with all the neceflarics 
of life. On the coaſt is the iſland of Chiloe, which has 
a governor, and ſome well-fortified harbours. 

The principal lakes are thoſe of 'Tagatagua, near St. 
Jago, and that of Paren ; beſides ſeveral ſalt · water lakes, 
which, during the winter, communicate with the lea; and 
in the ſummer. the water evaporates, leaving a cruſt of 
fine falt, a foot thick. Chili, where, as well as in all 
South America, dogs and cats never become mad, is a 
moſt temperate and healthy region, free from many dif- 
eaſes and noaious animals, common to other parts; the 
ſoil, climate, and products, differ very little from thoſe 
of Peru; and, as Italy has obtained the name of the 
Garden of Europe, Chili has been called the Garden of 
America. In the province of St. Jago is found a ſpecies 
of wild brazil, which every morning, during the ſummer, 
is covered with ſaline particles, and uſed by the natives 
as common ſalt, The exports are, - orn, bemp; hides, 
tallow, and falt proviſions. Of the firſt article, a great 
quantity is annually exported to Peru, ſufficient-to main- 
tain 60,000 people; and gold is found in almoſt every 
river. This country is but thinly peopled ; the Spa- 
niards do not amount to above 20,000 ; and the negroes, 
mixed people, and original natives, who in a great mea- 
ſure are ſtill independant, are not eſtimated at more than 
60,000, It was firſt diſcovered, and in part conquered, 
by Almagro, the friend and affiſtant of Pizarro in the con- 
queſt of Peru; who loſt many of his men by cold, in croſſ- 
ing the Andes. i ee At LY + 


TERRA FIRMA, or CASTILE DEL ORO, 


S between the equator and 129 north 
latitude, and 60 and 82 weſt longitude ; bounded li) 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, called the North Sea, on the 
north; by Amazonia and Peru, ſouth ; by the North 
Sea and Surinam, eaſt; and by the Pacific Ocean 


broad ; 


and Mexico, weſt; being 1,400 miles long, and 700 
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broad; is divided into nine provinzes, viz. Terra Firma 
Proper, or Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, Rio de la 
acha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andaluſia or Paria, to 
the north ; and New Granada and Popayan ſouth. The 
principal towns in Terra Firma Proper are, Panama, 
Porto-Bello, and Carthagena, each containing ſeveral 
thouſand inhabitants; in New Andaluſia, St; Thomas ;- 
and in New Granada, Santa Fe de Bagota: the other 
provinces, haye capitals of their own names. The city of 
Panama, 4,650 miles S. W. of London, is fituated upon 
one of the beſt harbours in the South Seas. Ships of 
burden lie ſafe at ſome diſtance from the town; but ſmaller 
veſlels came up to the walls, The town ſtands upon a” 
dry and tolerably healthy ground, and has a great-and 
profitable trade with Peru, Chili, and the weſtern coaſt 
of Mexico. Porto-Bello is a ſea- port on the northern 
\ . . . 
coaſt of the iſthmus of Panama, with a very large, ſecure, 
and commodious harbour, This was taken in 1740, by 
Admiral Vernon, who abandoned it again, after he had- 
demoliſhed” the fortifications. Carthagena ſtands upon a 
peninſula, that incloſes one of the ſafeſt and beſt defend - 
ed harbours in all Spaniſh America. The gon on 
their voyage from Spain put in here firſt, and diſpoſe of 
a conſiderable part of their cargo. This place was at- 
tacked by Vernon, in 174t ; but, after loſing about 
20,000 of his men, chiefly through the unwholeſomeneſs 
of the climate, he was obliged to abandon the enterprize. 
At theſe three towns are held annual fairs, for American, 
Indian, and European commodities, The principal 
rivers are, the Oroonoko, which is about 2, 300 miles in 
length, from its ſource near Paſto, to its diſcharging into 
the Atlantic Ocean; the Rio Grande, Darien, and 
Chagre. 7 | | : 
The provinces of Terra Firma contain many exceed- 
ing high mountains, particularly in the province of St. 
Martha, where the Andes commence. | ; nt... 
The climate is extremely hot, and the country is dif- 
ficult to paſs in the rainy feaſon, on account of the tor- 
rents which fall from the mountains; an ſometimes riſe 
10 conſiderably in a night's time, that travellers are ob- 
lived to get upon trees, to ſave themſelves from being 
crowned, The great quantity of vapours raiſed from 
the water by the exceffive heat, renders the country very 
unwholeſome, more eſpecially about Porto-Bello and Po- 
payan, The coaſts are ſandy and barren, but the foil in 
ue inland parts is extremely fertile, producing corn, all 
' N44. 5 kinds - 
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kinds of tropical fruits, guaiacum, farſaparilla, &c, No 
| country abounds more in rich and luxuriant paſtures ; 
| the trees are clothed with a perpetual verdure, and ſome 
grow to a valt ſize, as the 1 4 the cedar, maria, and 
balſam- tree. The manchineel-tree bears a fruit like an 
x apple, which contains a moſt ſubtle poiſon; it is even 
2 to ſleep under its ſhade, On the contrary, 
the Habella de Carthagena, a ſpecies of the willow, bears 
a fruit reſembling an almond, the kernel of which is : 
moſt excellent antidate tothe bite of ſerpents, with which 
this country ſwarms. Here is likewiſe found that lazy 
animal the ſloth; and monkies are exttemely numerous; 
they go in bodies of 20 or 30, and are ſo miſchievous, 
that it is dangerous for a ſingle perſon to enter the wood:. 
The cualts afford rich pearls, particularly in the bay of 
Panama; in diving for which, the negroes are often de- 
voured by the ſharks. The mines formerly yielded great 
quantities of gold; but at preſent they are neglected cr 
exhaulied, Liver, iron, and copper mines have becn 
. ; and this country 8 alſo emeralds, ſap- 

phires, and other precious ſtones. | 
Notwithſtanding the ſettlements of the Spaniards here, 
there are a great number of native Americans, who have 
2 their independency. Beſides Indians, reſem- 
ing thoſe of the other parts of America, there is in 
Terra Firma a race or nation called Moon- eyed Indians, 
becauſe they ſee beſt by moon- light; they are fairer, of 
a ſmaller ſtature, and weaker, both in body and mind, 
than the other tribes of Indians; they have large blue 
es, which are not ſtrong enough to endure the light of 
ſun without pain. N 8 
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GUIANA, 
S between the equator and the 8th degree 
of north latitude, is bounded on the north by the 
river Oroonoko, which ſeparates it from Terra Firma; 
on the ſouth, by the river of the Amazons, which divides 
it from Amazonia and Brazil; by the Atlantic Ocezn, 
eaſt; and by unknown lands between it and Peru, on the 
. weſt; being about $00 miles long, and 500 broad, _T his 
country may be divided into three parts, Guiana Proper, 
Surinam, and Cayenne, The inland parts are inhabited 
hy various tribes of Indians, and are almoſt entirely un- 
known to Europeans, The ather parts are poſſeſſed by A 
the Dutch and French. Surinam, or Dytch Guiana, lics a 
Wh 8 * between 
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between g and 7 degrees north latitude, and extends 100 
miles along the coat, from the mouth of the river Oroo- 
noko to the river Maroni, which ſeparates it from Cay- 
enne; the Dutch have extended their plantations about 
zo leagues up the country; and their capital town, ſitua - 
ted on the river Surinam, is of the ſame name. They 
likewiſe have two ſettlements on the coaſt, called Deme- 
rary and Iſequibo, which were taken by the Engliſh du- 
ring the laſt: war, and, retaken by the French. Tbe cli · 
mate is very unw hole ſome near the ſea - coaſt, as the land 
lies low, and is generally 104 The progreſs of the 
colony is alſo greatly retarded by the runaway negroes,, 
who have retired to the woods, elected chieſs, and often 
make incurſions on the Dutch ſettlements, Cayenne, or 
Equinoctial France, ſituated between the equator and 

A of N. latitude, and between 50 and 5 * 
ongitude, extends about 240 miles along the coaſt, and 
near 300 miles up the country; and is bounded by Su- 
rinam, north; by Amazoma, ſouth; by the Atlantic 
Ocean, eaſt; and Guiana, weſt; the chief town is Cay- 
enne, 3, 840 miles 8. W. from London, huilt on the banks 
of a river of the ſame name, at the mouth of which lies 
the iſland of Cayenne, about 45 miles iu circumference, 
and, though an unhealthy ſpot, is ſettled by the French, 
on account of the goodneſs of its harbours. 5 

The climate Ay Cs is generally unwholeſome, and 
great part of the coaſt is low and marſhy ; up the coun- - 
try there are ſome fine riſing grounds, proper for ſettle- 
ments. Surinam'is in a more flouriſhing: fituation than 
Cayenne. The products of both confiſt of ſugar, cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, flax, fkins, and drugs for dying; like - 
wiſe great numbers of beautiful birds; aſtoniſhing num- 
bers and variety of ſnakes, one of which was killed a few 
years ago, meaſuring 33 feet in-leugth, and 3 in circum- 
ference, at the thickeſt part; r or electrical eels, 
which, When touched, give a ſhock reſembling electricity; 
and the laubba, a ſmall amphihions. animal, about the 
ſize of a pig, covered wich fine thort hair. * 

. Surinam was firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, and ceded to 
the Dutch in exchange for New York.” 


AM AZ ON I A, 
very large country, but little known to Europeans, 
A lying between 1 and 159, north latitüde, and 50 


in and 0 welt longitude; is 1,200 miles long, and 1,000 
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broad, It extends from Brazil, quite acroſa the conti- 
nent, to Peru, and is almoſt every- where navigable, by 
means of the great river Maranon, or of the Amazons, 
and its branches. This great river, from its ſource in the 
lake of Lauricocha,-in the province of Quito, to its diſ. 
charge into the Weſtern an, runs, including all its 
windings, near 4, ooo miles, and is generally two or three 
leagues broad; there are upwards of 100 rivers fall into 
it, and at its mouth it is 50 leagues wide, Though the 
country is very little known, yet moſt of the rivers have” 
been explored at different times, by various adventurers, 
the firſt of which was Orellana, who, about the year 1539, 
ſoon after the conqueſt of Peru, embarked on one of the 
branches of the great river, and failed quite through the 
country to the fea ; he landed ſeveral times to get pro- | 
viſions, and had often conflits with the natives; and, at 
his return to Spain, reported that he had diſcovered and 
fought with a nation of Amazons, from which the river 
and country obtained their preſent names; though, after 
the ſtricteſt enquiry poſſible, there is not the leaſt reaſon 
to give credit to the account. This country abounds'in 
all the productions neceſſary for ſuſtenance, which are 
common in the neighbouring European colonies ; yet, as 
no gold has been found, neither the Spaniards nor Por- 
N have thought proper to make any lettlements 
4 it. Sint EEE Aang 9 $0 
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ANIL . 
OMPREHENDS the moſt eaſtern part of South 
America, and is ſit uated between the equator and 
350 ſouth latitude, and 435 and 60® weſt longitude; bound- 
ed by the mouth of the river Amazons and the Atlantic 
Ocean, north; by the mouth of the river La Plata, fouth; 
by the Atlantic Ocean, eaſt ; and on the weſt by a chain 
of mountains, which ſeparate it from Amazonia and Pa- 
raguay; being 2, 500 miles long, and 700 broad; and is 
divided into 14 A 6 or provinces. On the coaſt 
are three ſmall 1flands, Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
Catherine's, which furniſh ſhips with proviſions. 
Rio de Janeiro, or St. Sebaſtian, G, ooo miles ſouth-weſt 
from London, at the ſouthern extremity of the colony, 
is a rich and populous city, built about two leagues from 
the ſea, on a bay formed by a river of the {ame name. 
It has an excellent port, which is more reſorted to than 
any other in Brazil, on account of the gold and diamonds 


. 


found 
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found in this and the neighbouring provinces. St. Sal- 
vador, or Bahia, the moſt populous, magnificent, and gay 
city of Brazil, and refidence of the viceroy, — a 
noble, ſpacious, and commodious harbour, called the 
Bay of All Saints ; it is built upon an high ſteep rock, 
having the ſea upon one ſide, and a lake, forming a creſ- 
cent, inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as nearly to join the 
ſea on the other. This fituation makes it by nature in 
a manner impregnable; and they have, beſides, added to 
it very —y rtifications, Fernambucco, ſituated on 
a bay of the ſame name, in the north part, is the next 
ton in point of conſequence. 

Many fine rivers have their ſources in the mountains, 
dividing this country from Paraguay, ſome of which fall 
into the rivers Amazons and La Plata, and others, after 
running acroſs the country, fall into the Atlantic. | 

The climate of this region, in the northern parts about 
the equator, is variable, hot, boiſterous, and unwhole-: 
ſome ; the country there, and even in the more tempe- 
rate parts, is annually” overflowed ; but to the ſouth- 
ward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, no part of the 
world enjoys a more — and wholeſome air, refreſned 
with the ſoft bree zes of the ocean on one hand, and the 
cool air of the mountains on the other. Hither ſeveral. 
people from Portugal retire for their health, and protract 
their lives to a long and eaſy old age. The. foil is ex- 
tremely fruitful, and was found very ſufficient for the 
comfortable ſubſi ſtence of the inhabitants, till the mines 
of gold and diamonds were diſcovered. Theſe, with the 


ſugar- plantations, oecupy fo many hands, that agricul- 
| ture 18 neglected. The chief commodities which this 
- country yields for x foreign market are, ſugar, tobacco, 
3 hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, balſam of copaibo,'and Bra- 
; zil wood; from ' which the country acquired its name. 
n The trade of Brazil is very great, and is inereaſing every 
s year: it is the richeſt, moſt flouriſhing, and moſt grow- 
is ing eſtabliſnment in all America. The Portugueſe an- 
{ nually import into. it between 40 and 50,000 he 
t. from their ſettlements on the coaſt of Afrien- They 
2 were a confiderable time poſſeſſed of their American em- 
ſt pire, before they diſcovered the treaſures of gold and dia · 
ID monds, which have ſince made it ſo confiderable. The 
m gold alone amounts annually to four millions ſterling, 
2 and of the diamonds 130, oool. worth are ſent to Europe. 
a 


The ſugar is finer than any produced in the Engliſh, 
French, or Spaniſh colonies + tobacco is remarkabl 
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276 SOUTH AMERICA. 
good, great part of which is exported to Africa, where 
they not only ſell it directly to the natives, but ſupply 
the ſhips of other nations, who find it neceſſary to carry 
on their trade. The trade of this country with Europe 
is not carried on by fingle ſhips,-but in the Spaniſh me - 
thod, by means of fleets or flotas, three of which are 
ſent out every year. The uninhabited parts of Brazil 
abound: in horned cattle: theſe are hunted for their 
hides, of which no leſs than 20,000 are ſent annually to 
Europe. Not the fiftieth part of the imports are the 
produce of Portugal, but conſiſt of different kinds of 
goods from England, France, Holland, and Germany. 
The Portugueſe in America are a people ſunk in the 
moſt effeminate luxury, and practiſing the moſt ſhock- 
ing vices; of a diſſembling, hypocritical temper z of little 
honeſty in dealing, ot fincerity in converſation ; lazy, 
proud; and cruel ; they are poor and penurious in their 
diet, not more through neceffity than inclination ; for, 
bke the inhabitants of moſt ſouthern climates, they are 
much more fond -of ſhow, ſtate, and attendance, than of 
the joys of ſocial life, or the pleaſures of the table; yet 
their feaſts, wheneverthey are made, are ſumptuous to 
extravagance. Searce any perſon of faſhion will appear 
abroad otherwiſe than in a ſerpentine, which is a ſort of 
cotton hammock, reſembling the palanquins uſed in the 
Eaſt Indies, and, by the help of bamboos, about 12 feet 
long, carried on the negroes ſhoulders. | 


This country was firſt diſcovered . by Veſpucius, in 


1408; wo years afterwards, the Portugueſe admiral, Al- 
varez Cabral, ſtanding out to fea, to avoid the calms on 
the coaſt of Africa, was driven by a ſtorm upon the coaſt 
of Brazil. On his return he made fo favourable- a fe- 
— of the land diſcovered, that the court reſolved to 
a colony thither; accordingly one was ſent, out in 
1549, by which St. Salvador was built. This ſettlement 
met with fome interruption from the court of Spain; 
however, matters were accommodated by a treaty, in 
which it was agreed, that the Portugueſe ſhould poſleſs 
all that tract of land which lies between the river of the 
Amazons and the river La Plata. When their right was 
thus confirmed, the ; Portugueſe purſued the ſettlement 
with great vigour, till r 580, when Don Sebaſtian, one of 
their greateſt princes, in an expedition againſt the Moors, 
loſt his life; and by that accident the Portugueſe loſt 
their liberty, being abſorbed into the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Soon after, the — yoke that galled the Portuguet, 
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PARAGUAY, ox LA PLATA, 2x7 
grew ſo intolerable to the inhabitants of the Netherlands,. 
that they threw it off. Not ſatisfied with erecting them 
ſelves into an independent ſtate, and ſupporting. their in- 
dependency. by a ſucceſsful defenſive war, they purſued 
the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their exten» 


| five territories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, b 


the ſpoils of their former maſters. Principally they fell 
upon the poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe ; they took almoſt 
all their fortreſſes in. the Eaſt Indies, and then turned. 
their arms upon Brazil, unprotected from Europe, and 
betrayed by the cowardice of the governor of the then 
principal city; and. would. certainly have over-run the 
whole, if Don Michael de Teixeira; the archbiſhop, had 
not taken arms, and, at the head of his monks, and a few 
ſcattered forces, put a ſtop. to the Dutch conqueſts. _ By 
this he ſaved ſeven of the captainſhips or provinces ;. the 
reſt ſell into the bands of the Dutch, who poſſeſſed them 
till 1654, when they were entirely driven out, owing to 
the ill conduct of their Weſt India company, who, to 
fave expence, neglected to keep, up forces ſufficient to 
defend them; but afterwards Rarraſhng the Portugueſe 
at ſea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to give them eight tons. 
of gold, if they would relinquiſh their pretenſions to the 
country. 1 4 


PARAGUAY, ox LA PLATA, - 
. between 12 and 377 ſouth latitude, and 

50 and 75 weſt longitude, bounded hy Amazonia, 
on the north ; by Patagonia, ſouth ; by Brazil, eaſt ; and 
by Peru and Chili, weſt; being i, 500 miles long, and 
1,000 broad ; is divided into the provinces of Paraguay, 
Parana, Guaira, and Uragua, to the eaſt ; and Tucuman 
and Rio de la Plata to the ſouth. The capital, Buenos 
Ayres (ſo called on account of its wholeſome air) is fitu- 
ated on the ſouth fide of the river La Plata, where this 
river is * leagues broad, though 50 leagues from the 
mouth. This town, ſuppoſed to contain about 20,000 
inhabitants, is the only of traffic to the ſouthward 
of Brazil ;) and the returns are very valuable, confiſting 
chiefly of the gold and filyer of Peru and Chili, ſugar 
and hides. The qther capital towns are, St. Jago, Af: 
ſumption, St. Anne, Cividad Real, and Los Reyes. The 


ug rivers are, La Plata, Paraguay, Uragua, and 
Parana, beſides a great many ſmall ones, that all fa 
into La Plata, in its courſe of near 2,500 miles. Thi 


country 


Lid 
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country likewiſe abounds with lakes, of which Xaraya is 


x largeſt ; and there is another, called Caracoroes, 100 


miles long. | 
This vaſt territory is far from being wholly ſubdued 
or planted by the Spaniards ; there are many parts in a 
great degree unknown to them. Rio de la Plata is the 
principal province in this vaſt tract; and, with ali the 
adjacent parts, is one continued level, not interrupted 
by the leaſt hilt for ſeveral hundreds of miles any way; 
extremely fertile in moſt things; hut, contrary to the 
neral nature of America, deſtitute of woods; this want 
they endeavour to inpply by plantations of every kind 
of Ru trees; all which thrive here to admiration. The 
air here is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, and the waters 
of the great river are equally pure and wholefome ; they 
overflow their banks dertoch e , as the Nile does Egypt, 
and on their receſs, leave the land enriched with a flime, 
which produces a very great increaſe of whatever is com- 
mitted to it. The principal” products are, cotton, to- 
bacco, and the herb culled Paraguay, the infuſion of 
which is uſed in all the Spaniſh provinces of South Ame- 
rica inſtead of tea. The plains are covered with innu- 
merable herds of black cattle and horfes, which are hunted 
principally for their hides. About the year 1780, a large 
maſs of pure native iron, weighing near 300 quintals; 


was diſcovered àt a place called -Othmpa, ' fituated in the 


midſt of a wide extended defart plain, lying in latitude 
29® 28 8. on No eſt fide we % great AS Parana, 


and ſouth of the river Vermijo, in the provinces of the 


per Chaco Gualamba,. now alnzoft deſerted, except by 
ome wandering tribes of Indians, who viſit them, in or- 
der to collect honey and wax, and a root called Koruu, 
uſeful againſt the effects of poifonous air, and venomous 
reptiles ; alſo in the foreſts of this extenſiye region is 
nother maſs of native jron, reſembling che trunk of a 
Noe with its branches. Both the above-mentioned maſſes 
are ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned hy ſome volcanic 
eruption, the other effects of which are now totally ob- 
r £2 ; 
This country was firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards in 
1815, under the command of Diaz de Solis, who named 
the river after himſclf.. John Cabot ſailed up it in 1526, 
nd called it La Plata, from the quantity of filyer be 
Hunt among the natives; in 1535 Don Pedro de Men- 
doza founded Buenos Ayres. _ LIT 
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la the interior parts of Paraguay an extraordinary ſpe- 
cies of commonwealth. was founded by the jeſuits; who, 

about the middle of the laſt century, repreſented to the 

court of Madrid, that their want of facceſs in their miſ- 

ſions was owing to the ſcandal which the immorality of. 

the Spaniards never failed ro give, and to the hatred: 

which their infolent behaviour excited in the Indians. . 
They infinuated, that, if it were not for theſe impedi-- 
ments, the empire of the goſpel might, by their labours,. 
have been extended into the moſt unknown parts of 

America; and that all thoſe countries might have been 

{ubdued to his Catholic majeſty*s obedience, without e- 
pence, and without force. This remonſtrance was liſten 
ed to with attention; the ſphere of their labours was 
marked out; an uncontrouled liberty was given to the Je- 
ſuits within thoſe limits; and the governors of the acha» 
cent provinces had orders not to interfere, nor to ſufſer 
any Spaniard to enter into this pale without licence from 
the fathers. "They, an their part, agreed to pay a. cer- 
tain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock, and to 
ſend a crtain number to the King's works, w Henever they 
ſhould be demanded, and the miſſions ſhould become po- 


they per- 
uaded to ſettſe, and united them into a little townſhip. 
This. was the flight foundation upon which they have 
built a ſuperſtructure that has amazed the world. From 
ſuch inconſiderable beginnings, their ſubjects amounted 
to 340, ooo families, hav! mis in towns, were regularly 
clad, laboured in agricultuſe, and exerciſed manufac- 
tures ; ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts: they were 
inſtructed- in the military art, with the: moſt e diſci- 
pline, and could rate 60,000' men well armed. To ef- 
ſect theſe” purpoſes, they, from time to time, bybught 
over from Europe ſeveral handicraftſmen, muſicians, 
painters, &c. &. Some years ago, when part of this 
territory was ceded by Spain to Portugal, the Indians 
took up arms, at the inſtigation of their paſtors, who re- 
fuſed to be transferred from hand to hand, like cattle, 
without their conſent ; but, notwithſtanding their diſci- 
pline, they were. eaſily routed with conſiderable ſlaugh- 
ter, by European troops; and, at the time of the diſſolu · 
tion of the ſociety of the Jeſuits, thoſe fathers were ſeized, 
without any trouble, by parties of ſoldiers ſent for that 

K#+ 4. purpoſe z 
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purpoſe; and their ſubjects put on the ſame footing ag 
iat 


the other inhabitants of the county . 
TERRA MAGELLANICA, , PATAGONIa, 
8 ED detween 37 and 53“ ſouth latitude, and 
x3 70 and 859 degrees weſt longitude, is bounded on 
the north by La Plata and Chili; on the ſouth by the 
Srraits of Magellan, which ſeparate it from Terra del 
Fuego; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic; and on the weſt, 
by the Pacific: Ocean and Chili; being about poo miles 
long, and zoo broad, though, as the country has never 
been'explored by Europeans, it is impoſſibſe to deter- 
mine its bounds and extent with exactneſs. This region 
is full of mountains; the principal are the Andes, which 
run through the middle, and, together with the \other 
mountains, are covered with ſnow all or great part of 
the year. Patagonia, by ſome erroneouſly reckoned part 
of Chili, is generally repreſented; as; barren and unhoſpi- 
table. The: inhabitants are a lavage, barbarous N 
whole chiefy upon fiſh and game, and what the carth 
produces ſpontancouſſy. Many of the tribes are of a gt- 
gantio ſtatute, near eight feet in height. They are a 
brave, hardy, active race, and paint their faces and bodies 
with ſxveral colours. The Spaniards attempted to eſta- 
bliſh a colony here in ,1 58, at a place ſince called Port 
Famine: ; where, out of 400 A e 10 periſhed with 
hunger; 25 went up the country and were never heard of 
more; and the miſerable ſurvivor was brought away, in 
1887, by the Engliſh navigator Cavendi n. 
\ The moſt remarkable animals are that called guanicoe, 
or ſheep · camel, becauſe in Ar it reſembles 2 
eamel, without a bunch on its back; wild horſes, and 
S the Gente ity are f al inde. * 
At outhern extremity are ſevera] iſlands, compre- 
hended under the . 4 be 10 called 
from a volcano, which is in the largeſt of them, They 
are ſeparated from Terra Magellanica, by the Straits of 
Magellan and Le Maire, ſo named from the navigators 
who firſt diſcovered, and paſſed through them, and are 
all very-barren and mountainous: There is no appear- 
ance of any ſubordination among the natives; and their 
mode of life approaches nearly to. that of brutes. At 
the moſt ſouthern part of Terra del Fuego is Cape Horn, 
in ſouth latitude 550 58'; and weſt langitude 57% 1“: 
round which ſhips generally now fail ivto the South Sea, 
whereas — they went through the Straits of Ma. 
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EWFOUNDLAND, ſituated to the caſt of the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, between 46 and 529 north 
latitude, and 53 and 59® weſt longitude, is ſeparated from 
Labrador by the Straits of Belleifle, and from Canada 
by the 4 of St. Lawrence; being 350 miles long and 
200 broad. The principal towns are, Bogaviſta, Pla- 
centia, and St. John's; the inhabitants during the ſum- 
mer amount to upwards of 25, ooo; but there are not 
above 1,000 families who remain here during the winter, 
15 it is an inhoſpitable climate, and the air almoſt con- 
ſtantly obſcured by fogs, attended with ſnow or fleet. 
The ſoil of this iſland is extremely unfavourable to all 
kind of vegetation ; for the cold laſts long, with great 
ſererity; and the ſummer heat, though violent, warms it 
not enough to make it productive of any thing valuable. 
The ſoil, in thoſe parts of the iſland which are known, 
iz rocky and barren, abounding only with coals, of which 
there are both here and at Cape Breton, enough to ſupply 
all Europe and America. Hawever, it has many large 
and ſafe harbours, and ſeveral good rivers, and produces 
plenty of timber fit for maſts, yards, and all forts of lum- 
r, tor the Weſl- India trade. But what at preſent con- 
ſtitutes its principal value, is the great_fiſhery for cod, 
which is an excellent nurſery for ſeamen, carried on upon 
thoſe ſhoals called the Banks. of Newfoundland, which 
conſiſt of mountains formed under water, by the lime 
- continually waſhirig away from the continent, and are 
reckoned to be 160 leagues long, and 90 broad; the 
depth of water on them, from 5 to 50 fathoms. The 
flare the Britiſh have in this fiſhery, is computed to en- 
ere ne the national ſtock 300, ooo l. a year. In the year 
1788, near 580,000. quintals were fold in the north, in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant, The plenty of 
cod; both on the great bank and the leſſer ones, which 
lie to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt ofthis iſland, is inconceivable; 
and ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh alfo are there in abun- 
dance; all which are nearly in equal plenty along the 
ſhores of New-England, Nora. Scotts and the iſle of 
Cape Bretan. N EIS ef 
Newfoundland, after various diſputes, - was ceded to 
Great-Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. The 
French poſſeſs St. Pierre and Miquelon, two little iſlands: 
ſituated to the ſouth of it, where they have # ſmall garri- 
lon and ſome ſtore-houſes ; they likewiſe have liberty to 
Aſh in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between the north-weſt 
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* ſhore of this iſland and the continent; but not to cure 
their fiſh any where but at St. Pierre and Miquelon. The 
citizens of the United States of America have liberty to 

- fiſh wherever they pleaſe, and to cure what they cztch 
on any of the unſettled parts of Nova Scotia, the Mag- 
dalen Iſlands, and Labrador, but not*on Newfoundland. 

Cape Breton, ſituated between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, is about 110 miles long, and 50 broad. 
Louiſburg, the capital town, has a good harbour, about 
four leagues in circumference. The foil of this iſland is 
in every reſpect ſimilar to Newfoundland, and was for- 
merly planted and poſſeſſed by the French ; but conquer- 
ed by the Engliſh in 1758, and ceded to them at the 
peace in 1763, 

St. Zohn's, is ſituated in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
being about 60 miles long, and 21 broad. The capi:al 
is Charlotte-Toun. This iſland has many fine rivers, 
and, though lying near Cape Breton and Nova-Scotia, is 
ſo greatly ſuperior to both, in pleaſantneſs and fertility 
of ſoil, that when in poſſeſſion of the French, it was ſliled 
the Granazxy of Canada. The inhabitants of this iſland, 
who are now about 6,000 in number, ſubmitted guietly 
to the Britiſh, immediately after the reduction of Cape 
Breton ; and it has been poſſeſſed by them ever fince.— 
About 10 leagues from St. John's lie the Magdalen Iſles, 
which are entirely barren and rocky, and only frequented 

by fiſbermen to catch ſeals, ſea-cows, &c. 

| The Bermudas, or Summer Mandi, lying in 32% north 

ö latitude, and 655 weſt longitude, are at a great diſtance 

4 from any land; being 300 leagues from Carolina, which 

| is the neareſt part of the continent. St. George, the 

b capital town,'on an iſland of the ſame name, defended 

by ſeven forts, and 70 pieces of cannon, contains about 

1000 houſes, a handiome church, and. other public 

buildings. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing 


in all above 20,000 acres, and are very difficult of acceis, 
being, as Waller expreſſes it, . walled with rocks,” The 
air is clear, ſerene, and healthy. Though the foil is ex- 
tremely fruitful, and. adapted to the cultivation of vines, 
yet, the only b:ifineſs of the inhabitants, who conſiſt of 
about 5,500 whites, and , ooo negroes, is the building 
and navigating light ſloops and n built with 
r; and which are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as 
the wood of which they are built is for its hard and du- 
rable quality. Theſe iſlands received their firſt name 
from Bermudas, a Spaniard, who firſt diſcovered them; 
and were called the Summer Iſlands, from wy George 

| 5 ba onumers, 
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sommers, who was ſhipwrecked on their rocks in 1609, 
on his Tenn to Virginia; and they have belonged to 
England ever ſin ce. | * gr 

The Bahamas, or Lucayos, on the ſouth of Carolina, 
between 22 and 28 north latitude, and 73 and 81 weſt. 
longitude, extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down 
to the iſland of Cuba, and are reckoned to be 500 in num- 
ber : they contain upwards of 3, ooo whites, and about 
the ſame number of blacks : ſome of them are only mere 
rocks, but 12 are large, fertile, and in nothing diftering 
from the ſoil of Carolina; and the furrounding ſea is 
well ſtyred with fiſh,” Providence, or Abaco, in which. 
is ſituated the capital town, called Naſſau, is the largeſt, 
being of a triangular figure, 100 miles in length, and was 
formerly a receptacle for the buccaneers or pirates, who, 
for a long time, infeſted the American navigation, and 
obliged the Britiſh government to ſend Captain Woodes 
Rogers, in 1718, to diſlodge them. After effecting this, 
a fort was erected, and an independant company ſta- 
tioned on the iſland ; which has not much trade, but is 
principally enriched by the prizes condemned there in 
the time of war, and in time of peace by the wreeks 
which are frequent in this labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. 
Great Bahama, 65 miles long and 1 2 broad, is next in ſize. 
Long Iſland and Exuma produce great quantities of cot- 
ton; and Andros is now one of the moll valuable, upon 
accbunt of its ſituation, and abundance of excellent tim- 
ber. Theſ&iflands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's 
diſcoveries 3 but they were not known to the Engliſh till 
1667, when captain Sey le, being driven among them, in 
his paflage to Carolina, gave his name to one of them; 
and being driven on it a ſecond time, called it Providence. 
They were taken by the Spaniards in the late war, but 
retaken by the Engliſh, after the ſigning the prelimi- 
naries in 1783. | „t 


CLIMATE, Oc. of the WzsT Invits. 


1 * E climate in all the Weſt · India iſlands is nearly. 
the ſame, allowing for thoſe differences, which the 
ſereral ſituations and qualities of the lands produce. As: 
they lie within the torrid zone, and as the ſun goes direct- 
ly or perpendicularly over them, paſſing beyond them to 
the north, and never retiring decker from any of them 
than about 430 to the ſouth, they are continually. ſub- 
jected to extreme heat, which would be intolerable, if. 
the trade winds, riſing gradually as the fun gathers 

rad ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, and 
refrein the air, ſo as to enable the inhabitants to attend 
their concerns, even under the meridian fun. On the 
other hand, as the night advances, a breeze e to be 
perceived, which blows ſmartly from the land towards 
the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. By the 
ſame remarkable providence, when the ſun has made a 
great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, and be- 
comes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a 
vaſt body of clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; 
and theſe clouds, diſſolèing into rain, cool the air, and 
. refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which 
commonly laſts from the beginning of fanuary to the lat. 
ter end of May. The rains in the Weſt Indies are by no 
means what they are in Europe: they are rather floods 
of water poured from the clouds with a prodigious impe- 
tuoſity; the rivers riſe in a moment, new rivers and lakes 
are formed, and, in a ſhort time, all the low country is 
under water. Hence it is, that the rivers, which have 
their ſource within the tropics, ſwell and overflow their 
banks at a certain ſeaſon : and ſo miſtaken were the an- 
cients in their ideas of the torrid zone, that they imagined 
every place within it was dried and ſcorched up with a 
continual and fervent heat, and, for that reaſon, uninha- 
bitable ; when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers in the 
world have their courſe within its limits, and the moiſ- 
ture is one of the greateſt inconveniences of the climate, 
in a great number of places. The rains make the only 
diſtinction of ſeaſons in tlie Weſt Indies: the trees are 
green the whole year round ; they have no cold, no froſts, 
no ſnows, and very ſeldom — fat the ſtorms of hail 
are, however, very violent when they happen, and the 
hailſtones great and heavy. Whether it be owing to 
this moiſture only, or to a greater quantity of ſulphureous 
acid which predominates in the air of this country, metals 
of all kinds, ſubject to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and 
canker in a very ſhort 'time : and this circumſtance, per- 
haps, as much as the heat, contributes to make the cli- 
mate ſo unhealthy, that phyſicians and ſurgeons make 
fortunes faſter than the planters, ' It is in the rainy ſea · 
ſon (principally in the foonth of Auguſt, more rarely 
in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurri- 
canes, the moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſub- 
ze& : theſe deſtroy the labours of many years, and over- 
throw the moſt exalted hopes of the'plantery often at the 
moment when he thinks himſelf juſt out of the reach of 


hour ſometimes. riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon them with 
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fortune. They are ſudden and violent ſtorms of wind, 
rain, thunder, and lighining, attended with a furious 
ſwelling of che ſea, and ſometimes with an earthquake; 
in ſhort, with every thing which the elements can aſſem- 
ble, that is terrible and deſtructve. Firſt, as the pre- 
lude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar-canes 
are whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the face of 
the country. The ſtrongeſt trees are torn up by the 
roots, and driven about like ſtubble ; their windmills 
are ſwept away in a moment ; their works, their fixtures, 
their phnderous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hun- 
dred weight, are wrenched from the ground, and vatter- 
ed to pieces : their houſes are no protection; the roofs 
are torn off at one blait, whilſt the rain, which in an 


an irreſiſtible violence. There are ſigns, which the Indians 
of theſe iſlands have taught the planters, by which t 
can prognoſticate the approach of an hurricane, hic 
comes. on either in the quarters, or at the full or change 
of the moon. | 
The principal commodities of the Weſt Indies are, 
ſugar, molaſſes, rum, cotton, coffee, and ſpices, all which 
are cultivated by negroes ; 460,000 of whom are in the 
Britiſh Weſt India iſlands alone, and only 60,000 whites, 
at the higheſt computation. The negroes are ſuvſiſted 
at leſs than two pounds a year, having, in general, a 
ſmall portion of land allotted to each family ; and two 
days a week (Saturday and Sunday) allowed to culti-- 
vate it, Their cloathing conſiſts of a cap, a ſhirt or 
ſhift, a pair of breeches or petticoat, ſhoes, and ſtockings ; 
but the negroes in the country generally go almoſt naked. | 
Thoſe planters who do not allow a portion of land to | 
the negroes, allow them a certain quantity of Indian | 
corn, and a ſalt herring, or a ſmall piece of bacon or ſalt 
pork, per diem. Theſe iſlands lie in the form of a ſe- . 
mich ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida © 
north, to the riyer Oroonoko, in the continent of South 
America; and were called the Weſt Indies by Columbus, 
as being diſcovered by him, ia attempting to find a paſſage | 
that way to the Eaſt Indies. They are divided into Great 
Antilles, Caribbee Iflands, and Little Antilles, 


GREAT ANTILLES - 
UBA, ſituated between 19 and 23 degrees north - * 
latitude, and 74 and 87 weſt longitude, about 25 

| | leagues | 
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might be expected from its ſize and 13 
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leagues north of Jamaica, is near 700 miles long, and 70 
broad. The capital, called the Havannah, lr, 4 ike 
2, ooo houſes, and is a ſea- port of great ſtrength and im- 


rtance, It was taken by the Engliſh in 1762, but re- 


ſtored to the Spaniards at the peace in 1763. The other 


principal towns are, St. Jago, which is oppofite Jamai. 
ca, and ſtrongly fortified : "and Santa 2 70 miles 


eaſt of the Havannah. A chain of hills runs through 


the iſland, from eaſt to weſt ; and the rivers flowing from 


them have too ſhort a courſe to be of any conſequence, 
This iſland has lately been divided into two biſhoprics 
one at the Havannah, and the other at St. Jago. The 


ſoil is as good as any in America, and produces ginger, 
long-pepper, caſſia - fiſtula, maſtic, aloes, and all the other 


commodities known in the Weſt Indies; but, owing to 
the lazineſs of the Spaniards, who poſſeſs it, the pro- 


ductions are very far from being in the quantity that 
egrees north 


Jamaica, ſituated between 17 and g 
ing 140 miles 


latitude, and 75 and 79 welt longitude, 


long, and fixty in breadth, contains 23,000 whites, and 


256,000 Blacks. This ifland is divided into three coun- 
ties; Middleſex, Surry, and Cornwall; which are ſubdi- 
vided into 20 pariſhes, viz. in Middleſex, the pariſhes of 
St, Catherine, St. Dorothy, St. John, St. Thomas in the 


Vale, Clarendon, Vere, St. Mary, and St. Anne; in Sur- 


ry, are Kingſton, Port Royal, St. Andrew, St. David, 


St. Thomas in the Eaſt, Portland, and St. George; 
and in Cornwall, are St. Elizabeth, Weſtmoreland, Han- 
over, St. James, and Trelawny. The princi 
are, St Jago de la Yega, or Spaniſh T own, in 8 
rine's pariſh, which was the capital when the Spaniards 


| towns 
be Cathe- 


poſſeſſed this iſland, and is ſtill the ſeat of government, 


and place where the courts of juſtice are held. King tor, 


in the pariſh of the ſame name, is the largeſt and molt 


flouriſhing town in Jamaica ; and therefore, reckoned the 


capital. Savannah la Mar, in Weſtmoreland pariſh, is 
the county town of Cornwall, and was nearly deſtroyed 
by a hurricane in 1780, which did great miſchief in other 
parts of the iſland. Port Royal was formerly the capi- 


* 


lar eye 
and ſafety ; and the water was ſo deep at the quay, that 


tal of the iſland ; and ſtood upon the point of a very 

long narrow neck of land, which, towards the fea, form- 

ed part of the border of a very noble harbour of its 

own name. In this harbour above 1,009. fail, of the 
eſt ſhips could anchor with the greateſt convent 
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veſſels of the greateſt burthen could lay their broadfides 
to the whart, and unload at little expence or trouble. 
This conveniency weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, 
that they choſe in this ſpot to build their capital, though 
the place was a hot dry ſand, which produced none of the 
neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. It continued in 
a very flouriſhing ſtate till the gth of June, 1692, when 
an earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to its foun- 
dations, overwhelmed this city, ſwallowed up nine-tenths 
of it, and 2,000 people. This earthquake likewiſe made 
a terrible devaſtation all over the iſland, and was followed 
by a contagious diſtemper, which was nearly its ruin, 
They rebuilt this city after the earthquake; but a terrible 
fire laid it in aſhes about ten years after. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the extraordinary- convenience of the harbour 
tempted them to rebuild it once more; but in the year 
1722 a hurricane, one of the moſt terrible on record, re- 
duced it a third time to a heap of rubbiſh, Warned by 
theſe extraordinary calamities, that ſeemed to mark out 
this place as a devoted ſpot, by an act of aſſembly, they 
removed the cuſtom-houſe and public offices from thence, 
and forbid that any market ſhould be held there for the 
future, The principal inhabitants went to refide at the 
oppoſite ſide of the harbour, where they built the town 
of Kingſton, In the pariſh of St. George, a large tract 
of waſte land, near Buff iy, has lately been converted by 
the American loyaliſts, ſettled there, into flouriſhing cot- 
tee and proviſion plantations. 

This iſland is interſected by a ridge of lofty mountains, 
called the Blue Mountains; on each fide.of which are 
chains of leſſer mountains, gradually diminiſhing. The 
greater mountains are little better than ſo many ſteep 
rocks tumbled by earthquakes one upon another, in a ſtu- 
pendous manner: yet, they are all covered to the very 
top with a great variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in 
a perpetual ſpring ; whoſe roots penetrate the crannies 
ot the rocks, and ſearch out the moiſture which is lodged 
there by the rains, which fall frequently on theſe moun- 
tains ; and the miſts that almoſt perpetually brood upon 
them. Theſe rocks too are the parents of a vaſt 2 
of fine rivulets, which tumble down their ſides in cata- 
racts; the moſt noted of which are, the Roaring and 
White River caſcades, in St. Ayhne's pariſh, and Y $ River 
caſcade, in Elizabeth pariſh. The principal rivers are, 
the Cohre, which falls into the ſea near Kingſton 3 and 
the Black River, which riſes and falls into the 8 
zabeth 
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zabeth pariſh. In the plains are ſeveral ſalt fountains ; 
and in the mouatains, near Spaniſh Town, is a hot 
2 of ome medical virtues, which relieyes the dry 
y-ac . b. 1 

The air of this ifland is very hot and unfayourable to 
European conſtitutions ; though on the mountains it is 
cool, and ſuitable to the production of fruits and herbs 
common to more northern climates, Jt lightens almoſt 
every night, generally without thunder ; which, when it 
accompanies the lightning, is aſtoniſhingly loud. In Fe- 
bruary and March earthquakes are common. The dry 
belly-ach, bilious and yellow fevers, make great havock 
in this country, and carry off numbers, eſpecially Euro- 
| s ſoon after their arrival. The face of the country is 
exceedingly beautiful and fertile, The principal pro- 
ductions are, _ and rum, both ſuperior, aud in greatci 
quantities, to what is produced in any of the other Britiſh 
| Weſt-India iflands ; molaſſes, coffee, ginger, pimento or 


Jamaica pepper, cotton, ſome cacao, and indigo ; the 


wild cinnamon-tree, whoſe bark is ſo ſerviceable in me- 
dicine ; and likewiſe the real cinnamon lately introduced; 

the manchineel, a moſt beautiful tree to the eye, with the 
faireſt apple in the world, and, when cut down, affording 

2 ny fine ornamental wood for the joiners, but the apple, 
and the juice in every part of the tree, contain one of the 


moſt powerful poiſons in n are; mahogany, in ſuch: 


| ral uſe with cabinet-makers ; excellent cedars ; the 
L er noted for a ſubſtance, looking and taſting 
like cabbage, growing on the very top, and no leis re- 
markable for the extreme hardneſs of its wood, which, 
when dry, is incorruptible, and hardly po to any tool ; 
the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries anſwer all the purpoſes of 
waſhing ; the Palma Chriſti, or tree that produces the 
caſtor- Oil pod, from which is drawn a great deal of oil, 
much eſteemed by the negroes, both in food and medi- 
eine; a ſpecies of the tea-tree ; the mangrove and olive 
bark, uſeful to tanners ; the fuſtic, redwood, and the 
logwood, to the dyers : their foreſts ſupply the apothe 
caries with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, and tamarinds 
No kind of European grain will grow here ; they have 
only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, and yarious 
ſorts of peaſe, all differing from thoſe in Europe. Th 
fruits are, citrons, oranges, lemons, limes, ſhadocks 
pomegranates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, cuſtard, ſtar an 
pine-apples, prickly and allicada-pears, melons, guavas 
Kc. Within a few years paſt, ſome of che orienta — 
AV 
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18 have been cultivated..in this iſland, with gfeat.pruſpet 
hot of ſucceſs; from plants taken on board a French ſhip, by. 
Iry Lord Rodney, during the war. Here is a great variety 

of both wild and tame fowls, as-pairots, partoquets, pe- 
to licans, ſnipes, humming- birds, ducks, geeie, turkies, &c. 
t 18 jand and ſea turtles, and alligators : the rivers and bays 
rbs WW . abound with fiſh ; the mountains breed adders and other 
oft noxious. reptiles; the marſl es produce the guana and 
n it callewaſp.” The moſt troubleſome infect is the ciror, or 
Fe- chegoe, which principally attacks the negroes, and cats into 
dry the fleſh, generally the legs or feet, where it will breed; 
ock and if not extirpated, which is a work of difficulty, would 
ro- Wl penetrate to the bone. e Mt 
y 18 This iſland was. conquered during the proteQtorſhip - 
pro- of Oliver Cromwell, who fitted out a fleet and army to 
ater ſubdue Hiſpaniola. Penn and Venables, the command- 
tiſh ers, failing in that, of their own accord, attacked Jamai- 
d of WF ca, in order to make amends for their ill ſucceſs ; and, 
the W having taken the capital, ſoon reduced the whole iſland, 
me- W which has been ſulyet to England ever ſince. The 
ed; Spaniards left moſt of their negroes behind them, whote 
the d-{cendants, being ſtrengthened by run-away ſlaves from 
ling W the Engliſh, diſturbed the peace for many years,.and at 
ple, laſt compelled the government to enter iato a treaty with, 
the WI and allow them their liberty, which their poſterity fill 
ſuch W enjoy, and inhabit towns of their own, fituated in the in- 
the W land parts. Columbus in one of his voyages, was ſhip- 
ting wrecked here, and, together with his co.npan:;ons, in 
se- danger of periſhing for want of food; as the natives, 
nich, W tired out by their long ſlay, with-held the neceſſary ſup- 
ool ; WM plies ; but he, ever fruitful in 1 knowing that 
es of a total eclipſe of the moon would happen the next night, 
the ſummoned the principal Indians, and, after threatening. 
| them with the vengeance of Heaven for not paying due 
1edi-W attention to the Spaniards, who were the peculiar favou- 
rites of the Great Spirit, told them that the Deity, as a 
| the token of his diſpleafure, would in a ſhort time cauſe the _ | 
moon to with-hold her light, and appear of a bloody ? 
nds. hue. To this prediction the Indians at firſt paid little 
attention; but, upon ſeeing it fulßiſled, came in crozvds, 
nou loaded with provifions, threw theniſeſyes at the feet of 
Columbus, and requeſted him to ayert the wrath of the 
ock5 il Supreme Being. The government of this iſland is, next 
an to that of Ireland, the heſt in the gift of the Britiſh 
crown, being worth ncar ro, oool, per annum. Fa Es 
| | . A ' — Hiſpawola, 
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"Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, ſituated between ty and 215 
north latitude, and 67 and 750 weſt longitude, being 
450 miles long, and 150 broad, is divided between the 
French and Spaniards ; the former poſſeſs the "north. 
weſt parts, and have the moſt conſiderable ſhare; both tor 
fize and fertility, .St. Domingo, the capital of the pan 
ſſeſſed by the Spaniards, is a large well built city, 
tuated on a moſt ſpacious harbour, and is the moſt an- 
_ cient town built by Europeans in America, being found- 
ed in 1 594, by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the 
admiral. In the ye 1786 it was declared a free port, 
The French townware, Cape St. Francois, by ſome reck- 
oned the capital ; Leogane, which, though inferior in 
fize, is the ſeat of government; Petit Guaves, and Port 
Louis, all ſea-ports. Hiſpaniola, the beſt and moſt fer- 
tile iſland in the Weſt Indies, is faid to produce more 
ſugar than all the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands put toge- 
ther. The face of the country is an agreeable variety 
of hills, plains, woods, and rivers ; the ſoil produces ſu- 
gar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, cafſava-root, and a 
- ſpecies of the Jeſuits or Peruvian Bark, &c. The cattle 
are ſo numerous, that, as in South America, they are 
hunted for their hides and tallow only. In the barren 
parts were formerly mines of gold and filver, - The ex- 
ports of the French alone, from this iſland, are common- 
ly eſtimated at 1, 200, oool. value. About 36 leagues to 
| x N. E. of St. Domingo, lie ſeveral ſmäll iflands, in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, named Turks Iflands, whe: 
principal produce is falt, of which the Bermudans take 
great quantities annually. , To the weſt of theſe lie the 
aicos, a number of ſmall iflands, lately colonized by 
ſome families from Bermuda. 3 
Por to Rico, ſituated between 18 and 499 north lat. 
and 64 and 67 weſt longitude, is 100 miles long, and 
40 broad. The capital is of the ſame name, on a little 
iſland, lying to the north, of the great one, to which it is 
joined by a cauſeway. The town is well defended by 
forts and batteries; and, being the centre of the contra- 
band trade carried on with the Spaniards, by the Eng- 
liſh, French, add Dutch, is on that account a populous 
place. The climate is unhealthy during the rainy le 
on The face of the country and productions, are fimi- 
lar to thoſe of Hiſpaniola. This iſland was ſettled by the 
Spaniards, to u hom it ſtill belongs, on account of the gold 
mines; but very little of that metal is found there now. 
e .CARIBBEES 
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HE Virgin [lands are eaſt of Porto Rico, and'con- 
fiſt of upwards of 30 iſlands and keys, fituated-in 
about 189 north latitude, and 63 weſt longitude, which 
are poſſeſſed by the Engliſh and Danes. Sir Francis 


Drake ſailed through them in 1 580, and named them the 


Virgin ds, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. The 


principal iſland belonging to the Engliſh is Tortola, for- 
merly inhabited by the Dutch, who built a ſtrong fort in 


the bay, from which they were pou bs 10 by the Engliſh, . 
t 


in the year 1666. The chief of the Daniſh iſlands is 
called Great Virgin, or Spaniſh Town, having two good 
harbours. Theſe iſlands produce cotton, ſugar canes, gin- 


gets indigo, and rum. The inhabitants, conſiſting of 
1,200 whites and , ooo blacks, are an hoſpitable, honeſt, 


and induſtrious 9 10 | 

Anguilla, ſituated in 19 north latitude, being about 
30 tes long, and 10 broad, belongs to the Engliſh, is 

rfectly level, and the climate fimilar to that of Jamaica, 
The inhabitants are but few, and apply themſelves to 
huſbandry and feeding of cattle. | 

Deſeada, and Marigalante, two ſmall iſlands poſſeſſed 
by the French, on the latter of which great quantities of 
rum are diſtilled for North America, are of little uſe, 
except in time of war, when they afford ſhelter to a 

t number of privateers. | a 

St. Bartholomew, whoſe capital is called Guſtavia, ly- 
ing in 192 north latitude, and 52 weft longitude, for- 
merly belonged to the French ; but was ceded, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1785 to the Swedes, who have made 
it a free port. 


St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, and &. Thomas, two ſmall 


lands, fituated in 189 north latitude, and 64 weſt Jon- 
gitude, about x15 leagues from one another, belong to 
the Danes: the firſt is 30 miles long and 10 broad; the 
latter is only 16 miles in circumference; the capital town 
is Baſſe End, in St. Croix. Theſe two iflands were ill 
managed 5 the Daniſh Weſt. India company; but the 
late king of Denmark bought up the company's ſtock, 
and laid the trade open. Since then, the ſettlement at 
St, Thomas is very much improved; it produces up- 
wards of 4,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 1,000 weight each, 
and others of the Weſt Indian commodities in tolerable 
Plenty, beſides maintaining a profitable trade with the 
* '% 
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Spaniards ; and in time of war it is greatly reſorted to 
by privateers, in order to ſell their prizes. Santa Cruz, 
from. perfect deſart a few years ſince, is now toleral); | 

well inhabited, as ſeveral perions from the Engliſh iflands, P 

and amongſt them ſome of great wealth, have gone to 8 
ſettle there, and have received great encouragement; ; 


and two public ſeminaries have been eſtabliſhed, one at pa 
- Chriſtianſand, the other at Frederiekadt. | * Pl 


St. Enftatia, ſituated in 179 north latitude, and ze 
weſt longitude, 3 leagues N. W. of St. Chriſtopher, i; * 


only a mountain of about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out Rr 
of the ſea like a pyranud ; but, though o ſmall, and in- yy 
convenient by nature, the induſtry of the Duteh has made i 
it turn out to very good advantage. The fides of the | 
mountain are laid out in very pretty ſettlements ; ang, fa; 
though they have neither ſprings nor rivers, they never i 
want ſupplies of water from their ponds and ciſterns. + 
They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as By 


well as Curaſſou, one of the Little Antilles, belonging to ill 
the Dutch, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, 
and. reaps great adyautage from its almoſt conſtant neu- Tay 
trality. This iſland is the ſtrongeſt of any in the Weſt ta 
Indies, as there is only one good qo cy. which tal 


can be eaſily defended by a few men; and the haven is na 
commanded by a itrong tort. The capital town is called It 
the Bay. It was taken by the Engliſſi in 1781, but re- an 
taken by the French in the ſame year. 7 17 
Saba and S/. Martin's, two imall iſlands near St. Euſta- N 


tia, were taken and re · taken along with it. 
St. Chriſſopher's, or, as it is more generally called, &. vu 


Kitt's, lying in 17% north latitude, and 629 weſt longj- Mes 
«tude; is 20 miles long, and 7 broad; the capital is called thi 
Baſſe Terre. In the 8. W. part of the iſland are ſome ſel 
hot ſulphureous 2 * the foot of the mountains, wi 
which are high, and nding with precipices : one of Le 
them, called Brimſtone Hill, is fo ſtrong by nature, that in 


if properly garriſoned and defended, it would be almoſt 
impregnable. This iſland had its name from Chriſto- 
pher Columbus, who firſt diſcovered it; but being diſre- 

arded by the Spaniards, it was ſettled by che French and 
Engliſh in the year 1626, and was entirely ceded to the 
latter by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1913, Beſides cotton, 
ginger, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near 
as much ſugar as Barbadoes, and is computed to contain 
about 2,000 whites, and upwards of 20,9000 blacks. | It 
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was taken by the French in 1781, but reſtored at the 


peace of 1783. * | 
Newis and Montſerrat are two ſmall iſlands, of about 


18 miles in circumference, lying between St. Chriſto- | 


pher's and Antigua, and contain near 2,300 whites, and 
18,000 blacks. Their capitals are Charles-Town and 
Plymouth; they belong to the Engliſh, and their prin- 
cipal exports are derived from the ſugar-cane, Near 
the town of Plymouth in Montſerrat, is a high hill, called 
Brimſtone Hill, where are many little ſulphureous boil- 
ing ponds, of various colours; the ſteam ariſing from 
which hardens into flakes of brimſtone. | | 
Barbuda, a ſmall ifland belonging to the Codrington 
family, ſituated in 17 north latitude, and 619 weſt-lon- 
gitude, is about 20 miles long, and 12 broad, and con- 


tins 1,500 inhabitants, who are chiefly employed in huſ - 


bandry, and raiſing freſn proviſions for the neighbouring 


lands, 


Antigua, fituated in 17 north latitude, and 619 weſt _ 


longitude, is about 20 miles over every where, and con- 
tains 2,500 whites, and near 38, ooo blacks. - The capi- 
tal, called &. Fohn's, is large and wealthy, and the ordi- 


nary reſidence of the governor of the Leeward Iſlands. 


It was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a terrible fire in 1769, 


and greatly damaged by the fame calamity-in the years 


1782 and-ry88, The foil in St. Chiritopher's; Nevis, 
Montſerrat, and Antigua, is pretty much alike, light and 
ſandy; but fertile in a high degree. Antigua has no ri- 
vulets of freſhwater, and very few ſprings; and for this 
reaſon was a long time deemed uninhabitable ; but now 
the people fave the rain in ponds and ciſterns, and are 
ſeldom in much diſtreſs' for water. This iſland, which 
was formerly thought uſeleſs, has got the ſtart of all the 
Leeward Iflands, increafing-every. day in its produce and 
inhabitants.” It has one of the beſt harbours in the Weſt 
Indies, both for convenience and ſafety. 

Guadaloupe, fo called by Columbus from the reſem- 
blance -of 1ts mountains to thoſe of the ſame name in 
Spain, is fituated in 169 north latitude, and 62 weſt len- 


gitude, being 45 miles long, and 38 broad, The capi- 


tal is called Bafſe Terre. This iſland is almoſt cut in 
wo by a deep gulph that cloſes the des of a narrow 
iſthmus, which connefts the two penintulas that compoſe 
it. It is well fortified, ;very fertile and flouriſhing, and 
exports an amazing quantity of ſugar; and among the 
productions of this iſland and Martinico, is a ſpecies of 
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the Jeſuits or Peruvian Bark, It was uered by the 
Britiſh arms in 1759, and reſtored to the French by the 
Pt ace of 1 763. a & gs. > - 

Dominica, ſo called by Columbus, becauſe it was diſco- 
vered on a Sunday, lies in i 5. north latitude, and 619 weſt 
longitude, being 28 miles long, and 13 broad, contain- 
ing about 1, 200 whites, and 1 5,000 blacks, It is well 
. ſupplied with rivulets, and the hills bear the fineſt trees 
in the Weſt Indies; but the ſoil is poor, and more ſuit- 
able for raiſing cotton and coffee than ſugar, This iſland 
lies between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and has a fine 
harbour, called Prince Rupert's Bay; for which reaſons 
the French always oppoſed the Engliſh, when they at- 
tempted to ſettle it; therefore it was entirely poſſeſled by 
the natives and run-away ſlaves, till, by the peace in 
1763, it was ceded to the Engliſh, - In 1778 it was ſeiz- 
ed by the French, but reſtored at the peace of 1983 ; and 
nearly deſtroyed by a hurricane in the year 1788. 

- Martinico, ſituated in 145 north latitude, and 61 weſt 
longitude, 40 leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes, is about 
60 miles long, and 30 broad. The capital, St. Pierre, is 
the reſidence of the governor of the French iflands iu 
theſe ſeas. The hills here are pretty high, eſpecially in 
the inland parts, from. which are poured out on eve: y 


fide a number of rivulets, which adorn this land, and 


make it very fruitful, The bays and harbours are nu- 
merous, {ate and commodious, and ſo well fortified, that 
the Britiſh always tailed in attempting this place, till the 
laſt war but one, when this, as well as Guadaloupe, &c. 
yielded to their arms; who, by the peace of 1763, re- 
turned this, as well as ſome of the other iſlands, conſi- 
derably improved, inſomuch that the French had no rea- 
ſon to regret loſing them. In the year 1788 this iſland 
ſuffered much by a hurricane. | 5 | 

St. Lucia, fituated in 130 north latitude, and 609 weſt 
longitude, is 23 miles lopg, and 12 broad; is well watered, 
and has many fine: harbours, the ſoil is frnttnl in the 
, vallies, and the hills abound with timber. This iſland 
received its name from being diſcovered on the'day dedi- 
eated to St. Lucia, and was nrſt iettled by the Engliſh in 
1637, who met with various interruptions both from the 
natives and the French, till it was at lengthagreed that this 
iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould 
remain neutral. At the peace in 1763, St. Lucia was ced 
to the French, and the two latter to the Engliſh, It —— 
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taken by the Engliſh in 1478, but reſtored to the French 
at the peace of 1783. | | 


Se. Vincent, ſituated in 137 north latitude, and 61 weſt. 


longitude, is 24 miles long, and 18 broad ; the capital is 
called Kingſton, This iſland is exceeding fruitful, and 
in great meaſure poſſeſſed by the deſcendants of the an- 


cient natives, who were treated by the Engliſh with fo 


much injuſtice, . that they greatly contributed towards 
enabling the French, ta conquer it in 1779; but in 1783 
it was again reſtored to the Engliſh, Beſides the natives, 
or Caribbs, the inhabitants amount to about:, 400 whites, 
and near 124000 blacks. 

Barbadoes, the moit eaſterly of the Caribbees, ſituated 
in 13% north latitude, and 599 weſt longitude, is 21 miles 
long, and 14 broad. The capital is called Bridge-town, 
where there is a college, founded and endowed by Colo- 
nel Codrington. This iſland is extremely fertile in the 
productions common tothe Weſt Indies; yet, when the 
Engliſh firſt began to ſettle it, which was ſoon after the 


ear 1625, there was not the leaſt appearance that it ever 


d been inhabited ; there were no beaſts either of paſ- 
ture or prey, no fruits, herbs, or roots fit for the ſup- 
port of man, to be found on the ifland ; the land was in- 
cumbered with trees, which were extremely large, and 


the wood ſo hard, that it was with great difficulty the firſt . 
ſettlers cleared ground enough to raiſe food for their own 


ſubſiſtence, But ſuch was the fertility of the ſoil, that in 
the year 1676, Barbadoes contained $0,000 whites, and 
100,000 flaves; a degree of populouineſs altogether un- 
equalled in any part of the world, It then employed 


| 400 ſhips of about 150 tons burthen. But, for this cen- 


rury paſt, this ifland has been much on the decline, ow- 
ing partly to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, 
and partly to the Britiſh eſtabliſhment in the neighbour- 


ing iſlands, Barbadoes, however, ſtill contaips about 


16,000. whites, and upwards of 60,000 flaves. It is for- 
tified naturally by rocks and ſhoals all along the wind- 


ward ſhore, ſo as to be near two thirds inacceflible ; on 


the leeward fide it has ſeveral good harbours, well pro- 


tected by art, and can raiſe near $,000 men of its own 


militia, Here are many curious natural caves ; and from 
ſome hills in the pariſhes of St. Andrew and St. Joſeph, 
exudes a bitumen, uſed inſtead of lamp oil. Among the 
fruit trees are the burgamot and oranges, of a ſuperior fla - 
vour, called forbidden fruit; and many other productions 
imilar to thoſe of Jamaica. This ul 
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maica, has ſuffered greatly by hurricanes, fires, and the 


nee In 1780, it was almoſt deſtroyed by a dread! 

urricane, that more or leſs affected all the other Weſt 

India iſlands. | 2 ö 
Granada, the moſt ſoutherly of the Caribbees, ſituated 


in 129 north latitude, and 62 weſt longitude, is 30 miles 


— 


* 


* 
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| 59 and 62® weſt longitude, is go miles long and 60 


long, and 15 broad, and contains about 1,000 whites and 
24,000 blacks. A lake on the top of a hill, in the mid. 


dle of the ifland, gives riſe to many fine ſtreams, which 


'adorn and fertilize it. The iſland has many conveni- 
ent bays arid harbours, and is not very ſubject to hurri- 
canes. It produces ſugar, coffee, tobacto, and indigo. 
The French had long and bloody conteſts with the na- 
tives before the al ſubdue them. In the lift war 
but one, the French inhabitants ſurrendered to the 
Britiſh arms, ſoon aſter the conqueſt of Martinico and 
Guadaloupe; and at the peace in 1753, it was ceded to 
the crown of Great Britain, together with the Grana- 
dines, which are ſeveral ſmall iſfands lying to the north of 
it, and yielding the ſame commodities, In 1779, it was 
taken by the French; but reſtored at the peace in 1783. 

Tobago, the moſt ſoutherly iſland in the Weſt Indies, 
lies in 117 north latitude, being 32 miles long, and nine 


broad. This iſland is well watered by rivulets, and has 


ſeveral commodious bays and creeks, It is capable of 
producing every thing common to the Weſt Indies, with 
the addition, according to the Dutch accounts, of cinna- 


mon, nutmegs, and gum copal. Tobago lies out of the 


courſe of the hurricanes, ſo fatal to moſt of the Weſt-India 


iſlands. The poſſeſſion of it was long ſtrennouſly con- 


tended for by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch: in 1748 
it was declared neutral; in 1763 was yielded to Great 


Britain; in 1581 it was taken by the French, and ceded 


to them by the peace of 1783, by whom it has been 


much improved. 


Trinidad, ſituated in 10 north latitude, and betwecn 


road, and belongs to the Spaniards. It is ſeparatcd 
from Terra Firma by the Straits of Paria, which are 
about three miles over. The ſoil is fruittul, producing 
ſagar, cotton, indigo, ginger, fine tobacco, and fruits; 


"but the air is unhealthy, In this iſland is a bituminous 


lake, or plain, three miles in circumference, called the 


Tar Lake, It was diſcovered'by Columbus in 1498; 
and was plundered by Sir Walter Ralcigh,\in 1595, and 
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ARGARITA, ſituated in 11 north latitude, and 
64 weſt longitude, is about 40 miles long, and 24 
broad, and is pofſeſecd by the Spaniards. This iſland 
abounds in paſtures, produces great quantities of maize 
and fruit, and had formerly a pearl-tſhery on its coaſt, 
The inhabitants experience ſome inconveniences, from 
a ſcareity of, wood and water.. „ 
C:irafſou, ſituated in 129 north latitude, nine leagues 
from the continent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles long, and 
10 broad. The Dutch have made the harbour one of 
the beſt in the Weſt Indies, tliough naturally it was one 
of the worſt, Every ſort of labour is here performed by 
engines z ſome of whith are ſo well contrived, that ſhips 
are lifted at onee into the dock. Upon the harbour is 
one of the lafgeſt, and by far the beſt-built and moſt 
cleanly taven in the Weſt Indies. Though this iſland is 
naturally, barren, it produces a conſiderable quantity 
both of ſugar and Meg and here are beſides very 
great ſalt-works, which furniſh'great quantities to the 
Engliſh: iflands and the continent; but the trade for 
which this iſland and St. Euſtatia is chiefly valuable, is 
that which in time of war is carried, on between them, 
the Engliſh apd the French, and the contraband which is 
carried on between them and the Spaniards at all times. 
Curaſſou has numerous warehoules, always full of the 
commodities of Kavope and the Eaft Indies. Here are 
all ſorts of wollen and linen cloths, laces, falks, ribbons, 
utenſils of iron, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the 
ſpices of the Molbecas, and the callicoes of India, white 
and painted, Hither the Dutch Weſt Inca, which 
is likewiſe their African company, bring three or four 
cargoes of flaves annually. To th mart the Spaniards 
come themſelyes in ſmall veflels, and carry off not only 
the beſt of their negroes, but very hp quantities of all 
lvrts of goods. The trade of this iſland, even in times of 
peace, is ſuppoſed to be worth, to the Dutch, no leſs 
than. go, ol, ſterling annually ; but in time of war the. 
profit is far greater ; for jt, then affords a retreat to the 
ſhips of all nations, and at che ſame time tefuſes to none 
of them atms and ammunition to annoy one another. 
A-1ha and Boxatre, two imall iſlands near Curaffou, 
are chiefly employed in rating freſh proviſions for the 
p.ipal Wang, and for the rege mei of fuch ip A 
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uſe thoſe ſeas. The trade of ali the Dutch American 
ſettlements was originally carried on by the Wgſt-India th 
company only. At preſent, ſuch ſhips as go upon that 


trade, pay two and a half per cent. for their licences, 
The company, however, reſerves to itſelf the whole ki 
of what is carried on between Africa and the Ameri. lif 
can iſlands, _. | MY oy ki 


ALKLAND ISLANDS, which belong to Great Se 
Britain, being, firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard 

awkins, in 1594, are in the 310 degree of ſouth latitude, thi 
and 63“ degree of welt longitude, near the Straits of 


Magellan, at the utmoſt extremity of- South America, 
They are naturally barren, and fituated in a cold tem- 1 
peſtuous climate, yet are, however, ſerviceable on ac- mi 


count of a noble harbour, ſafe from all winds, ſituated on 
the north-eaſt fide, and named Port Egmont. The 
French made a ſettlement on theſe iflands, in the year 1 
1764, but ſoon abandoned it. Though ſcarce any plants "1: 
or herbs ſucceed here, and even the hardy firs planted wt 
by Commodore Byron, periſhed ; yet ſheep, goats, and ifl; 
dogs thrive and increaſe greatly. ſettlers eſtabliſh- 
ed by the Britiſh government, in 1766, were made priſo- 
ners by the Spaniards in 1770; which outrage was very 
near cauſing a rupture between the two natiens; and in 
1774, the colony was withdrawn, to avoid giving further 
umbrage. A whale fiſhery has been lately eſtabliſhed in 
this ſea, in which many ſhips are employed. 


JUAN FERNANDES, an uninhabited iſland, ſituated 
in 33 fourth latitude, and 83® weſt longitude, 300 
miles Sf Chili, viſited by moſt of the Engliſh ſhips 
that paſs through the South Sea, is of excellent uſe for 
recovering the ſailors. who are fick of the ſcurvy. Here 
were a great number of goats; but the Spaniards have di- 
- miniſhed them, by putting large dogs on ſhore, who 
have e all thoſe they could come at. This ifland 
is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated romance 
called Robinſon Cruſoe. Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch - 
man, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain; 
and lived here four years and fouf months alone, till he 
«was diſcovered by Captain Woodes Rogers, in 1709. 
When taken up, he had forgot his native language, and 
could ſcarcel derben Bea to ſpe | his words 
dy halves, He was dreſſed in goats ſkins, would drink 
nothing but water; and it was ſome time before he coe 
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be reconciled to the ſhip's proviſions. During his abode 
in this. iſland, he had killed 500 goats, caught by running 
la them down; and had marked as many more on the ear, 
a which he afterwards ſet at liberty. Some of theſe were 
caught, 30 years after, by Lord Anſon's people. Sels 
kirk upon his coming to England, was adviſed to pub- 
liſh an account of his life and adventures in his little 
kingdom. He accordingly put his papers into the 
hands of Daniel Defoe, who transformed Alexander 
Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe ; and returned Selkirk his 
papers again, defrauding him, by this piece of craft, of 
the benefits he was juſtly entitled to reap from them. } 


6 be GALLIPAGOES are a group of ſmall iſlands,.. j 
lying under the equator, at the diſtance of 400-- LE 
miles weſt of Peru, and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. 


ESIDES the continents and iſlands already deſcrib- - 

D ed, there are almoſt an innumerable multitude of 
iſlands fituated in the Great South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, 
which flows between Aſia and America. Some of theſe 
iſlands were imperfectly ſeen, and only a ſmall part of 
their coaſts diſcovered, by navigators in the laſt century; 
but the greateſt part were either firſt diſcovered, or more 
— explored, within the laſt twenty years, by the 
Engliſh navigatörs, Byron, Carteret, Wallis, and Cook, 
though, at the moſt, very little of any of them is known 
beſides the ſea -: coaſt. A ſhort account of theſe diſco- 
veries may not be unentertaining.— On the 2 iſt of June, 
1764, Commodore Byron ſailed from tha Downs, with 
the Dolphin, and the Tamar, Captain Mouat ; on July 
13th he anchored in Funchal Bay, at the Madeiras ; on 
the 13th of September arrived at Rio de Janeiro, in the 
Brazils ; by the 21ſt of November, was at Port Deſire; 
and on the 21ſt of December, on the coaſt of Patagonia, 
where he. ſaw at leaſt 500 people of a gigantie flature, 
few of them being leſs than ſeven feet high, cloathed in 
ſkins of beaſts, and painted ſo as to make a hideous. ap- 
pearance z but they were neither fierce nor rapacious. 
He afterwards viſited, and more 2 examined, 
Falkland Iſlands, in the month of January, 176 7 He 
next ſteered through the Straits of Magellan; ſtopped 
at the Iſland of Maſafuero, lying a little to the weſtward 
of Juan Fernandes, from. April 27th to the zoth, and then 
launched into · the Great South Sea; where, on June 7th, 
he diſcovered ſeveral ſmall 2 * in latitude n 
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and longitude 155%, which he named the Iſlands of Diſ. 
appointment, as no anchoring-place could be found, 
nor any refreſhments procured. On june th diſcovered 
two others, which he named King George's Iflands, in 
latitude 14 ſouth, longitude 1499 weſt ;' where, after 
ſome ſkirmiſhes with the natives, ſome few refreſhments 
were procured for the crews of both the veſſels, who were 
then ill of the ſcurvy. He next diſcovered Prince of 
Wales's Iſland, in latitude 19 ſouth, longitude 1510 
weſt; the iſlands of Danger, in latitude 1009 ſouth, lon- 
moe 169 weſt; Duke of York's Hland ; Byron's 
fland, which appeared to be very populous ; this laſt in 
, latitude 10 ſouth, longitude 153 eaſt; and on the 2: 
of July anchored at Tinian, one of the Ladrones, which 
he — on September zoth; landed at Pulo Timoan, 
on the 6th of November, and on the 27th entered the road 
of Batavia; from whence he ſailed on December 10th. On 
the 13th of February, 1766, arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope; which he left on the 5th of March, and landed at 
Deal on the th of May. K * 
In Auguſt 1766, the Dolphin was again ſent out, 
under the command of Captain Wallis, with the Swal- 
low, commanded by Captain Carteret, in order to make 
-xfiſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere. Theſe veſſels 
ſeparated at the weſtern entrance of the Strait of Magel- 
lan, and returned by different routes to England. On 
the 6th of June, 1767, being Whitfan-eve, Captain 
Wallis diſcovered an ifland, about four miles long, and 
three wide, to which he gave the name of Whitfun- and, 
latitude 19 26'S. and longitude 137 f W. The next 
day he diſcovered another iſland, to which he gave the 
name of QAucen Charlottes land; the inhabitants of 
which are of a middle ſtature and dark complexion, 
with long black hair, hanging looſe over their ſhoulders. 
The men are well made, and the women handſome. 
Their cloathing was a kind of coarſe cloth or matting, 
faſtened about their middle, and ſeemed capable of be- 
ing brought up round their ſhovlders.* This ifland is 
about fix miles long, and one mile wide, and lies in lat!- 
tude 1018“ 8. longitude 138% 4' W. In the ſpace of 
a few days after, he alſo diſcovered: ſeveral other {mall 
Hands, to which he gave the names of Egmont Land, 
Gloucefler {/land, Cunterland Nana, Prince William Heu- 
's land, and Ofnaburg Mand. On the ttb of the 
ſame month he diſcovered the iſland of -Otaheite ; and, 
on the 28th of July, 1765, another iſland, about x 
miles long, which he called Sir Charles Sautders's _ J 
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and on the zoth of the ſame month, another, about 20 1 
miles long, and four broad, which he called Lord Howe's 


Nand. A group of Hands, or ſhoals, were next ſeen, 
to which the name of the Scilly Iflands was given; they 
r lie in latitude 169® ſouth, longitude 155 weſt; and are ex- 
$ tremely dangerous, On the 13th of Auguſt two fimall 
e iſlands were in view, which received the names of B/: 
f cawen*s and..KeppePs 1lands ;- the latter inhabited by peo- 
0 ple whoſe diſpoſitions ſeemed to reſemble thoſe of Ota- 
[= heite, On the 16th of Auguſt, in latitude 130 ſouth, 
s longitude 177 eaſt, another iſland was ſeen, to which, in 
n honour of the commander, the name of Wallis's [land 
ſt was given by the officers. After having diſcovered ſome 
h other ſmall iſlands, he arrived at Batavia on the zoth of 
I, November, at the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th of 
d February, 1768, and his ſhip anchored ſafely in the 
In Downs on the zoth of May following. 568 ak! 
d Captain Carteret, after parting with Captain Watlis, 
at paſſed through the Strait of Magellan, and made ſome 
f ſtay at the Ifland of Maſafuero; diſcovered; on the 2d 
t, of Tuly 176, an ifland about 5 miles in circumference, to 
l- which he gave the name of Pitcairn's Hand. It lies in 
ke latitude 289 2” 8. longitude 133% 21 W. and about a 
ls thouſand-leagues to the weſtward of the continent of 
JE America. The 11th of the ſame month he diſcovered 
Jn another ſmall iſland, in latitude 22 $. longitude 1410 
in W. to which he gave the name of rhe Biſhop , Ojna» 
nd burg Mand. The next day be ſaw two other ſmall 
10, iſlands, which he called the Date of Gloucefter*s Tflands. 
xt The following month he diſcovered à cluſter: of ſmall 
he iſlands, to which he. gave the name of Queen Charlotte's 
of Hand; and alſo three others, which he named Gowver's 


1land, Simpſon's and, and Carteret's [land.. On the 
24th of the ſame month,.be fell in with nine iſlands, ia 
latitude 4 36/8. longitude 1549 77 E. ſuppoſed to be 
thoſe called by Taſman, Ohang Java, one of which is of 
conſiderable extent, the other eight ſcarcely better than 
large, low, and flat rocks, covered with wood, and 
abounding with inhabitants. The ſame night he diſco» 
vered Sir Charles Hardy's land, lying in latitude 40 50 8. 
which is likewiſe of a conſiderable fize, and, by the many 
fires ſeen on it, was thought to he well peopled; and the 
next-day 2 Nand, which is diſtant about 10 
leagues, in the direction of 8. by E. On the 26th.avo» 
ther appeared, Which was called St. Jobus and, and 
not many hours after, he entered St, George's Bay, in 
New Britain, where cocoa · nuts were found in 1 
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enty; which ſoon recovered the crew, who were moſtly 


ll of the ſcurvy: they likewiſe ſaw the wild nutmeg tree, 
* Adj ng to New Britain, Captain Carteret ſoon aſter 
diſcovered another iſland, in latitude 4 8. longitude. 
| 3 ? 207 E. to Khich he gave the name of New Jrelard, 
e afterwards diſcovered ſeveral other iſlands, and pro- 
ceeded rourtd the Cape of Good Hope to England, whers 
he arrived in March, 1769. k 5 f 
At the cloſe of the year. 1967, it was reſolved by the 
Royal Society, to ſend perſons to ſome part of the South 
Sea, to obſerve a tranht of the planet Venus over the 


ſun's diſk, which would happen in the year 1769; and 


2 by order of his Majeſty, the Endeavour, 
commanded by Captain James Cook, was prepared for 
that purpoſe; and Port Royal harbour, in the iſland of 
Otaheite, was, agreeable to the opinion of Captain Wal- 
lis, the place fixt upon for the obſervations... Captain 
Cook ſet fail from Plymouth on the 26th' of Auguſt, 
1768, accompanied by Joſeph Banks, Eſq. and Dr. So- 
tander.. They made no diſcovery till within the tropic, 
where they fell in with Lagoon Iſland, The Groups, Bird 
Iſland, and China Iſlands; and arrived at Otaheite on 
the 13th of April, 1769. During their ſtay there, they 
had the opportunity of making enquiries relative to its 
produce and inhabitants; and on the 4th of June, the 
whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk was 
obſerved by them with great adyantage. Captain Cook 
departed from Otaheite in July, and ſoon after diſcovered 
and viſited the Society Iſlands and Oheteroa, and from 
thence proceeded to the ſouth, till he arrived in the la · 
tirude of 40% 22', longitude 147% 29 W. and after- 
wards made an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of New 
Zealand. In November he dXcovered a chain of iflands, 
which he called Barrier andi. He afterwards proceed- 
ed to New Holland, and from thence to New Guinea; 
and in September, 1770, arrived at the ifland of Savu, 
from whence he ' proceeded to Batavia, and from thence. 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to England, where he 
arrived on the 12th of June, 1771. 180 
Soon after his return home, it was. reſolved to equip 
two ſnips, to make farther diſcoveries in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. Accordingly, the Reſolution and the Ad- 
' _ venture were appointed for that purpoſe; the firſt was 
commanded by: Captain Cook, and the latter by Captain 
Furneaux. They failed from Plymouth Sound on the 
23th of July, 1772 and, on the 2gth of the ſame month, 
arrived at the iſland of Madeira. From thence they vo 
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1773, arrived at New Zealand, having fought in vain 


for a ſouthern continent. In-that month the Reſolution 


and the Adventure ſeparated, in conſequence of a thick 


fog, but joined again in Queen Charlotte?s Sound, on the 


18th of May following, In Auguſt they arrived at Ota» 
heite ; and in September diſcovered Hervgy's Iſland. 
On the zd of October they came to Mid 


the Reſolution and Adventure were finally ſeparated. 
Captain Cook, however, proceeded to make diſcoveries 
in the ſouthern polar regions, but was ſtopped in his pro- 

reſs by the ice, in the latitude of 71 degrees 10 minutes 
Puch, longitude 106 degrees 54 minutes weſt. He then 
proceeded to Eaſter Ifland, where he arrived in March, 
1774, as he did alſo in the fame month at the Marqueſas. 
Eaſter Iſland, which is about four leagues long and two 


broad, is barren and rocky, and has the appearance of 


having been produced by a volcano. On the fea caaſts 
are a number of Coloſſean ſtatues, rudely formed, from 
16 to 24 feet in height; each of which has on its head 
a large cylindric ſtone of a red colour. Few, however, 


of the ſtatues are entire. He afterwards diſcovered four 


fands, which he named Palliſer's Iſlands; and again 
ſteered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 22d of 
April; made ſome ſtay, and alſo viſited the neighbouring 
iſles. In Auguſt he came to the New Hebrides, ſome 
of which wete firſt diſcovered by him; after leaving theſe 
iſlands, ſteered to the ſouthward a few days, and diſco · 
vered New Caledonia. Having ſurveyed the ſouth - 
weſt coaſt of this iſland, Captain Cook ſteered again for 
New Zealand, in order to refreſh his crew, and put his 
ſhip into a condition to encounter the dangers attending 
the Wink 2 in the high ſouthern latitudes.” Directing 
his courſe to the ſouth and eaſt, after leaving New Zea- 
land, till he arrived in the latitude of 55 degrees 6 mi- 
nutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees * minutes weſt, 
without meeting with any continent, Captain Cook gave 
up all hopes of diſcovering any in this ocean; and there - 
fore came to a reſolution to ſteer directly for the weſt 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan, with à view of coaſt · 


ing and ſarveying the outermoſt or ſouth fide of Terra 


del Fuego. Keeping accordingly in about the latitude 
of $3'0r 55, and ſteering nearly eaſt, he arrived off the 
we 


Ys - 


ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope; and, in February, - 


rgh, one 
of the Friendly Iſlands ; and about the cloſe of that month 


weſtern mouth of the Straits of Magellan, without meet - 
ing with any thing remarkable in his new route. In Ja- 
2 nuary, 


the 
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nuary, 1775, he diſcovered a large and dreary ifland, 
to which he gave the name of South Georgia. He after. 
wards diſcovered various capes and elevated ſnow-clad 
coaſts; to the moſt ſouthern of which, lying in latitude 

59985 ſouth, longitude 98553 welt, he gave the name 

of the Southern Thu le, as being the nearett land to that 

pole yet diſcovered, In February, he: diſcovered Sand. 
aich Land, and ſeveral iilands covered with ſnow. He 
| 2 proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to Eng- 
and, where he arrived on the goth of July, 1775. Cap. 

tain Furneaux returned to England in the Adventure, a 

year before, having proceeded home round the Cape of 

Good Hope, without making any remarkable diſcovery. 

Ten of his men had been murdered and eaten by fone 
of the ſavagesof New Zealand, . Captain, Cook, in the 
courſe of his voyage in the Reſolution, had made the 
circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in a high latitude, and 
had traverſed-it.in ſuch a maunex, as to leave, not the leaf 
room for the poſſibility of there being a continent, unleſs 


near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. With 


a company of a hundred and eighteen men, he per- 
for this voyage of three years'and eighteen days, 
throughout - all the climates from fifty-two_ degrees 
notth to ſeventy-· one degrees ſouth, with the loſs of 
only one man by ſickneſs ;/ owing. to his uncommon care 
and attention to adopt every method. for preſerving the 
health of his men; whereas, in all precedin voyages 
made in the South Sea, great part of the crews belongin 
to the different veſſels, bad fallen victims to the ravages o 
the ſcurvy. Nin LT. 
Another voyage was performed by 8 Cook and 
Captain Clerke, in the Reſolution and Diſcovery, dur- 
ing the years 1726, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in fearch of 
a north-weſt paſſage between, the continents of Aſia and 
America. After they had arrived at he. f of Good 
Hope they proceeded from thence: to New Holland. In 
their courſe they diſcovered two iflands, which Capt. Cook 
called Prinee Edward's Illes. ; the largeſt, about 15 leagues 
in circuit, is in latitude 400 53/ ſouth, longitude 379 46' E. 
the other about nine leagnes in circuit, Jatitude 46 40/ 
8. and longitude 380.8 E. both barren, and almoſt co- 
vered with now. 'They next explored ſome iflands diſ- 
covered eee e in the year 1755 From New 
Holland they failed to New Zealand, in latitude 209 S. 
and longitude 1 589 W. diſcovered the ifland of Wate 
about fix leaghes in circumference, and afterwards viſrd 
1 þ ' it : : x , 9 — 1 —_ Ee 
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the Friendly and the Society Iſles. In January, 1778, 
they arrived at the Sandwich Iſles, which are 12 in num- 
ber, and fituated between 22 deg. 15 min. and 18 deg. 5 


min. N. latitude. The air of theſe iflands is, in general, 
{1lubrions, and many of the vegetable productions are the 


{ame with thoſe of the Society and Friendly Iſles. The 


inhabitants are of a middle ſize, ſtout, and well-made, 
and their complexions, in general, a brown olive. On 
the 7th of March, being nearly in latitude 44 deg. 33 
min, north, and longitude 124 deg. 44 min. weſt, they 
jaw a part of the American continent, bearing north-welk. 
They afterwards diſcovered King George's Sound, fitu- - 
ated on the north-weſt coaſt of America: that part of it 


where the ſhips under the command of apes Cook 
9 


anchored, is in latitude 49 deg. 36 min. north, and lon- 
gitude 126 deg. 32 min, weſt ; the whole ſurrounded by 
high land, which in ſome places appears very broken and 
rugged, and in general covered with wood to the 4-24 
top. They found the inhabitants rather below the mi 


le ſize, and their complexions approaching to a copper 


colour. On the 12th of May, they diſcovered Sandwich 
Sound, in latitude 59 deg. 54 min. north. The har- 
hour in which the ſhips anchored appeared to be almoſt 
ſurrounded with high land, which was covered with 
inow ; and here they were viſited by ſome of the Ameri- 
cans in their canoes, They afterwards proceeded to 
the iſland of Unalaſchka, where the Ruſſians have a fac- 
tory, and, after their departure from thence, ſtill con- 
tinned to trace the American coaſt, till they diſcovered 
me ſtrait which ſeparates it from the continent of Aſia. 
Here both the hemiſpheres preſented to the view a naked 
flat country, and the ſea between them neither broad nor 
deep. They paſſed the ſtrait, fituated between 63 and 
(6 deg. north latitude, and arrived, on the 2Sth of Au- 
guſt 1778, in latitude 0 deg. 54 min. longitude 165 
dev. 5 min, weſt; where they found themſelves al- 
molt ſurrounded with ice; and the farther to the eaſt» 
ward, the cloſer the ice became compacted. , They con- 
111ed labouring among the ice till the 25th, when a ſtorm 
came on, Which made it dangerous to proceed; and a 


conſultation was therefore held on board the Reſolution, 


as ſoon as the violence of the gale abated, when it was 
reloived, that, as this paſſage was impracticable for an 
uſeful purpoſe of navigation, it ſhould' be proſecuted 
10 tarthers The voyage afforded fufficent evidence, 
at no practicable paſſage exiſts between the mo 
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and Pacific Oceans towards the north; and alſo aſcer- 
tained the weſtern boundaries of the great continent of 
America. They now bent their courſe ſouth · eaſtward, 
along the coaſt of Aſia, and on the 1ſt of September diſ- 
covered an iſland; in latitude 67 deg..45 min. N. longi- 
tude 170 deg. 49 min. W. about four or five miles in cir- 
cumference, which they called Burney's Iſland, On the 
3d, reached St. Lawrence's Bay, and on the 10th entered 

an inlet, to which the name of Norton's Sound was 
given. On the zoth, a pretty large iſland was ſeen, in la- 
titude 63 deg. N. longitude: 169. W. and ſoon after a 
ſmaller one; theſe were named Clerke's Iſlands. And 
on the 23d another, about 30 miles in extent, was diſco- 
vered, Which they. called. Gore's Ifland. They after- 
wards touched again at the-ifland of Unalaſchka, on the 
coaſt of America ;-and on the 26th of October put to ſea, 
intending to winter at the Sandwich Iſlands, where they 
arrived on the 1ſt of December; and on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1 77% caſt anchor in a harbour on the weſt fide of 
the Ifland Owhyee, denominated by the natives Karaka- 
kooa, ſituated in 2a deg. north latitude, and 163 deg. 
_ weſt longitude. Here it unfortunately happened that 
the celebrated and able navigator, Captain Cook, was 
killed, on the 14th of February following, in an affray. 
with the natives. His death was univerſally regretted, 
not only in Great Britain, but alſo in other parts of 
Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and public ſervices 
were 'known, having contributed more to perfe&t the 
ſcience of Geography than even Columbus, whom he 
exceeded, if not in the originality of his genius, at leaſt 
in the extent and variety of his reſearches, ' In his laſt 
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voyage he had explored the coaſt of America, from 42 of 
deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north, and laid the pe 
foundatios of a lucrative traffic with the Indians for furs ; no 
which trade has already been entered * both by for 
Engliſh and French. After the death of Captain Cook, on 
the command devolved on Captain Clerke, whoſe health, Wl © 
at this time, was greatly on the decline. On the 22d of Wl bn 
February, the ſhips left Owhyee, and having touched at * 
Atooi and Oneeheow, two other of the Sandwich Iſlands, ot 
took their final leave of this cluſter, and failing to the 1 
weſtward, on the 23d of April, arrived on the coaſt of 
Kamtichatka. On the th of June, the ſhips failed from * 
the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Awatſka Bay, l 
on this peninſula, and after having navigated thoſe {cas - 


in various directions, returned to it again on . 
\ e ; ; " _ : g * 
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f Auguſt ; the day before which Captain Clerke breathed 

x his laſt, The command of the ſhips now devolved on 
4 Captains Gore and King, who after having paſſed by Ja- 
* pan, touched at Macao, returned home by the Cape of 
— Good Hope, and on the gth of October 1780, anchored 
e at the Nore. 


4 Beſides the voyages of diſcovery, made by order of the 
18 Britiſh government, four expeditions have been ſent out 
* by the French; one under the command of Monſ. Bou- 


1 gainville, who after attempting, in the year 1764, to 
id eſtabliſh a colony on Falkland's Taands, or Malouines, 3% 
9 he calls them, went to South America, and after ſome 
Is time, into the South Sea, and returned to Europe in 
Ve 1769; two others, made by Captain e in the 
a, years 1772 and 3, and 1783; and a. fourth by the 
ey Bouſſole and L' Aſtrolabe, commanded by the Count de la 6 
* peyrouſe and the Viſcount de Langle, who ſailed from 
of Breſt Auguſt 1ſt, 1985.. January 26th, 1786, they 
2 paſſed the Strait of Le Maire, put into Conception Bay, on 
ge. the coaſt of Chill, on the 2 4th of February: on the 8th 
at of April approached Eaſter Iſland, and on the 28th of 
22 May were“ in fight of Owhyee, where they ſtaid ſome 
av time : they then bent their courſe to North rica, and- 
i . explored many of the places viſited by Cap- 
of tain Cook, crofſed the Pacific Ocean, and arrived at 
ces Macao, in China, on the 3d of January, 1787, The 
the February following they left Macao,- and pro- 
he ceeded to Manilla, where they made a ſhort ſtay, in 
ealt order to take in proviſions and water. From thenee 
laſt they ſet ſail on the gth. of April, and paſſing eaſtward 
12 of Formoſa, directed their courſe between Japan and the 
the peninſula of Corea, advancing as high as. 52 degrees 
rs; WJ forth, by a channel unknown to European navigators,. 
| tormed on one fide by the coaſt of Eaſtern Tartary, and 
on the other by two large iſlands. Finding the northern 
extremity of this channel ſo obſtructed by ſhelves and 
lands, as to render the paſſage impraQticabley they re- 
turned ſouthward, and in 36 degrees of north latitude 
found a ſtrait that brought them into the ſea, weſt of 
Kurile Iflands, from whence they failed to Awatſka, in 
Kamtſchatka, where they arrived on the 6th September. 
A few days after the Engliſh fleet, under Commodore 
— had completed their voyage to Botany Bay, tbeſe 
two French ſnips put in there for refreſhments, and de- 
parted about the middle of March. It was then learnt, 
chat during the courſe of their voyage, they had 1 4 
f boat. 


— 2 
9 
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Iſlands, arrived at Macao about the concluſion of the anc 


1786, the ſnow Lark, Capt. Peters, of 220 tons and 40 


4 
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boat with manx men and officers in her, off California; V 
and that the Viſcount de Langle, with 13 men, were Ic 
killed by the natives of Navigators Iſtand, in the Pacific fi 
Ocean, The Spaniards, likewiſe, in the years 1773, al 
1774, and 1775, made three voyages from Lima to Ota. tl 


heite ; but neither the French or Spaniards: have done * 
much, except following the track of, and viſiting the al 
countries diſcovered by Britiſh navigators, In june, m 


- 1787, an American ſhip called the Alliance, Capt. Read, al 


failed from Philadelphia for China; 'and being arrived at 


: off the Cage of Good Hope, fteered to the ſouth ard, T 
__ andencirc 
Indian W the ſouth cape of New Holland, w. 


ed all the eaſtern and ſouthern iſtands of the th 


and, in November, on the paſſage northward. towards U 
Canton, between the latitude of 4 and % ſouth, and li 
longitude 156 and 162? eaft, diſcovered a number of . 


iſtands, the inbabitants of which were black, with curled WR i! 


or woolly hair: and in lat. 8*-qorth, long. 160% cait, d. 


vere diſcovered two other iſlands; inhabited by a brown lo! 


people, with ſirait black hair, which were-named Morris de 
and Alliance Iflands. Theſe iſlands appeared to be very ap 
fertile, and well cvltivated, and though the crew did not Wi Q 
land, Ne induced, from the behaviour of the na- Wl '* 
tives, to believe they were the firſt diſcoverers, ' BR 

Since the death of Capt. Cook, the following voyages Bll !: 
have been undertaken to-thenorth-wett coaſt of America, Wil i= 


in order to trade for furs :—1, A brig of bo tons and 20 d. 


men, commanded by james Hanna, and fitted out by WW 
ſome Engliſh gentlemen- in China, failed from Macao, WW ©" 
April. 1785; and, paſſing through Diemen's Straits, ar-. 
rived at Nootka in Auguſt following, Having procured . 
a valuable cargo of furs, Capt. Hanna left the coaſt the f. 
end of September; and, after touching at the Sandwich e 


ſame year. 2. In May: 1786, Capt. Hanna failed again 

om Macao, in the now Sea Otter, of 1 20=tons and 30 b 
men, and returned in Feb. 1489; having, during his voyage, e 
1 an extenſive ſound, which had been diſcovered . 
a ſhort time before, called Queen Charlotte's Sound, “ 
lying in 519 N. and 128 W. longitude. 3. In july !. 


men, ſailed from Macao for the N. W. coaſt; but not 
having been ſinee heard of, is ſuppoſed to haye periſhed. 
4. About the beginning of the ſame year, the inor's 
Capt. Cook, of 300 tons, and Experiment of 100 tons, 
were fitted out at Bombay, by James Strange, eſq. I hep 
SA |  _ arrive 
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arrived at Nootka the end of June following; from 
when.e they proceeded along the coaſt to Queen Char- 
l,tte's Sound above - mentioned, of which they were the 
fr diſcoverers ; from thence to Prince William's Sound, 
and after ſome ſtay there, the Experiment ſailed to Macao; 
the Capt. Cook endeavoured to get to Copper Iſland, but 
was prevented by contrary winds. 5. To veſſels were 
allo fitted out about the 1:me time by a fociety of gentle- 
men in Bengah/viz. the ſnow Nootka, of about 200 tons, 
and Sea Otter of. 100 tons, commanded by John Meares 
and William Tipping, lieutenants in the royal navy. 
The Nootka ſailed in March 1786 from Bengal ; paſſed 
through the Chineſe ſeas, touched at the Baſhees, of 
which the Spaniards- had taken poſſeſſion; arrived at 
Unalaſchka the beginning of Auguſt, and at Prince Wil- 
liam's Sound the end of September, and determined to 
winter in Snug Corner Cave, lat. 60 307, where the 
ſnip was frozen up from November to the end of May; 
during which time, a conſiderable part of the crew was 
loſt through the ſeverity of the winter, and the remain- 
der were io enfeebled, as to be under the neceſſity of 
applying to the. commanders of the King George and 
Queen Charlotte, who juſt at this period arrived in the 
ſovnd, for ſome hands to aſſiſi in carrying the veſſel to 
Sandvich Iſlands; from whence they returned to Bengal. 
The Sea Otter, Capt. Tipping, failed from Calcutta a 
few days after the Nootka, and proceeding through the 


120 Straits of Malacca and Chineſe ſeas, arrived at Prince 
by WW Wäüliam's Sound in September, while the Capt. Cook 
cao, end Experiment were there. She left the Sound the day 
ar- ater, tuppoſed for Cook's River, but has never ſince 
ured bern heard of. 6. The 12 Eagle, Capt. Barkley, 
the fucd out at Oſtend, ſailed from that place the latter end 
wich ol November 17863; went into the bay of All Saints,, 


and after touching at the Sandwich Iſlands, arrived at 
Nootka the beginning of June, and from thence ſailed 


do uthward as far as 47% 30, in which ſpace were diſco- 
rage, Nercd ſome good and extenſive harbours, In latitude 
rered 7“ 46 the ſecond mate, purſer, and two ſeamen, who 
und, NVoere upon a trading party, were cut off by the natives. 


7. The King George of $20, and the Queen Charlotte 
0! 200 tons, commanded, by Capts. Portlock and Dixon, 


t not WJ io ſerved under Capt. Cook, were. fitted out at Lon- 
Med. Con, and failed the beginning of September 178 5+ They 
nous buched at Falkland Hands, Sandwich Iſlands, and ar- 
tons, 


"cl in Cook's River in the month of Auguſt follow- 
r ing; 


— 
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ng; from whence, after collecting a few furs, they 
ſteered for Prince William's Sound, intending to winter 
there; but were prevented by ſtorms, and obliged at 
laſt to bear away for Sandwich Illands, where they ro. 
q | J 

mained the winter months. About the middle of May 
they returned to Prince William's Bay, at which place 
the King George remained; and during her ſtay diſco- 
vered a new paſſage from the Sound into Cook's River, 
The Queen Charlotte proceeded along the coaſt to the 
ſouth ; looked into Behring's Bay, where the Ruſſian; 
have a ſettlement ; and examining that part of the coaſt 
from latitude 56 to 50, not ſeen by Capt. Cook, found 
it to conliſt of a cluſter of iſlands, to which Capt. Dixon 
gave the name of Queen Charlotte's Iſlands, y lie be- 
. tween 5$1® 56% and 54 20“ north latitude; and from 130 
to 133“ 20 weſt longitude ; and are inhabited by a race 
of people differing -in language, features, and manners, 
from all the other tribes on this coaſt. mong other 
uliarities, they are diſtinguiſhed by a large incifion 

in the under lip, in 33 1s inſerted a piece of poliſhed 
wood, in ſhape and ſize like a weaver's ſhuttle, and 
ſometimes ornamented with mother of pearl. The ſhips 
then ſailed for China, where, having diſpoſed of their 
Furs, and taken in a cargo of teas on account of the 
Eaſt-India Company, arrived in England in Sept. 1788, 
after an abſence of three years. 8. The year after the 
departure of the King George and Queen Charlotte, 
the ſame ſociety to which they belonged fitted out two 
other veſſels, viz. the Prince of Wales of 200 tons, and 
the Princeſs Royal of 60, commanded by Captains Cal: 
nett and Duncan, the former of whom had ſerved unde 
Capt. Cook. Theſe veſſels left England in Aug. 1786 
touched at Staten Land, from whence proceeded di 
rectly to Nootka, where they arrived the 6th of Jul 
fickly, and in bad condition, and found there the Im 
rial Eagle, which had left Europe ſome months fte 
them. Leaving Nootka, they ſteered along the hon 
to the northward, and ſoon after fell in with the Quett 
Charlotte. It is ſuppoſed they would winter at Sand 
wich Iſlands, return in the ſpring to the coaſt, and be 
China in November-or December 1 85 9. In the 
ginning of the year 1788, two veſſels were fitted out! 
nan enterprizing Portugueſe merchant of Macao in Chin 
one named the Noſtra Signora de Felix Aventura e U. 
coverto, of 200 tons, and the Noftra Sos de Bud 
Succeſſo, of 100 tons. "Theſe veſſels failed in Janus 
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1788, commanded by Englith officers, who had ſerved 


at was expected to. return to Macao in December 1788; 
5 the other is to winter at the Sandwich Iſlands, and re- 
ay turn to the coaſt. pres | 

CE The moſt remarkable of the new diſcovered iſlands 
ere, Papua, or New Guinea, fo called from the colour 
of the natives; a long narrow iſland, fituated between 


the 2 and 129 ſouth latitude, and 13r and 1 50 eaſt | 
— tude; which is about go miles broad, at the narroweſt 


part: it is diverfified by high hills, interſperſed with 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bread · fruit trees, &c. 


parts, it is ſaid, there is much gold. Captain Forreſt, 


Company, in the years 1774, 1775, and 1776, found 
nutmegs growing on this iſland, and on the ſmall ones 


ſaw, wore their hair ſo much buſhed out round their 
heads, that its circumference generally meaſured from 


— two and a half to three feet; but that of the women not 
* uite ſo much a they ſometimes adorn it with feathers. 
* the Giptain Cook obſerved, among the inhabitants, ſome 
b 89 kind of weapon that they whirled round, and flung from 
17 +I tm, when it went off with a flaſh and ſmoke, like a 
wy * muſquet, without any report; bat whether it was uſed 
* for offence, or as a rocket to e the country, he could 


not learn, as the natives ſhewed themſelves hoſtile, and 
he only coaſted along the ſhore. The eaſtern part of 
New Guinea is by ſome French geographers ſaid to 


8, and 
is Cal- 


un" HY ag of many iſlands, and by them called the Illes of - - 
le i a Louiſiade. 


New Britain, fituated to the north of New Guinea, in 
4 ſouth latitwde, and 1 52% eaſt longitude, abounds with 
high hills and large trees. To the .caſtward of New 
Britain, and in the ſtraits which ſeparate it from the 
neighbouring large iſlands, lie a great many ſmaller ones, 

which hare very fertile. Fe 

New Ireland, a narrow iſland, extending from north- 


pf Jul 
Im 
1s dle 


che b eaſt to ſouth-eaſt about 270 miles, is ſeparated by a ſtrait 
J out from New Britain, and abounds with variety of trees and 
n Chin birds. The natives of the three above-mentioned iſlands 
1 e Dre black, and woolly-headed, like the negroes of Gui- 
de Bully nes; but have not flat noſes and-thick lips like them. 


Janus 
17 


40 the north- weſt of New Ireland. One, of conſiderable 
extent, 


in the former expedition to that coaſt. One of them 


The bird of paradiſe is found here; and in the inland 
Ar ho was ſent on a voyage of diſcovery by the Eaſt- India 


in the neighbourhood. Thoſe of the natives that he 


A cluſter of iſlands, between 20 and 30 in number, lie 


— | 
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extent, was named New Hanover; the re$ were called 
the Admiralty Iſlands. „„ 
New Holland, an immenſe iſland, being 2,000 miles in 
length, and extending from the 11th to the 38th degree 
of ſouth latitude, and from their 1th to the 153d of caſt 
longitude. The country is rather fertile than barren, 
and its inhabitants are of a chotolate colour, middle. 
ſized and active, and are ſaid to be few in number; thcy 
” go perfettly naked, lead a favage life, and feed prin:i. | 
pally on fiſh, wild birds, and fruits, and the fleſh of a $1. 
gular quadruped, called the kangaroo, an animal of the 
Opoſſum kind, the female being turniſhed. with a bag, in 
which the yongg 58 contained, The largeſt weighs about 
130 pounds ; When young, the fleſlveats tender and well 
flavoured, taſting like veal ; but the old ones are tough 
and ſtringy. In running; this animal uſes only the hin- 
der legs; its fore legs een diſproportionably ſhort, 
it is very fleet, and will make bonnds that ſometimes ex- 
ceed 20 feet. Among the birds found here, is a ſpecies 
of the oſtrich, called the Emu, which weighs upwards 
of 70 pounds, and are more than 7 feet in length. _ 
Botany Bay, on the -weſt fide of this iſland, at the 
mouth of a river, between the capes Banks and Solander, 
ſituated in that part called New South Wales by Captain 
Cook, nearly in the ſame latitude as the Cape of Good 
Hope, is the place where the Britiſh government, in the 
year 1786, determined upon attempting to form a ſettle: 
ment; and have tranſparted thither the men and women 
- convicts, with two years proviſions, and neceflary imple- 
ments requiſite for cultivating the earth, hunting, and 
fiſlring; together with a detachment from the army aud 


, a = ww a ww oe. ma. 


navy, ſufficient both to keep them in order, and protect Nr 
them from the natives. The (bipping taken up to tranſ- Fo 
port the convicts were engaged by the Iudia Company, 3% 
to ſail to China after leaving New Holland, and f om ., 
thence bring home tea to Europe. Accordingly, in May 5 
1787, a fleet of tranſports, on d ot which were about "th 
200 marines, and 750 convicts, ſailed from Portſmouth,, A 
under convoy of the Sirius and Supply, Commodore Ale 
Phillip, commander; aud after toe bing at Tenerifte, c 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope, arrived wal 
ſafe at Botany V4 in January 1788, But that place Man, 
not being found ſo convenient as expected for forming a , beit 
ſettlement, it was removed to Port Jackſon, an extenſive Ws 
and convenient harbour, lying in lat. 339 52'S. long. 11 


181 E. A plan of à town has been marked out ncat 
4 25 * : . \ © Sydney Tay 


8 — 
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ey Cove, in Cumberland county, as the colony 16 
N gn 50 houſes of free ſtone, begun to be buils 
for the governor and lieutenant-governor. ;. tem 
wooden I beret, with thatch or ſhingles, ning. 
been 1 27 2 iin and . z 

ent has 1 55 of a governor and 
eee in chief, rnd, 3 officers, whoſe autho- 
rity extends from ly itude 44 to 105 ſouth, being the 
northern and, ſoutherg. extremities of the, weſtern 
of New Holland, Fae a outh Wales, A detached; | 
party have, been fettled.on. a all, iſland, une by 


Captain Cook ven 5 in cum ference, 
lying n RY * 1 Coane ut 299 Arphen. 
t 68 ca al 70 orfg)k is a mot nes 
{ ful, tem bath, and health pot wk en of. Paws 
0 e ſoil, admirably. a . to produce all kinds of 
* grain an d Fus ean vegetables, and where New 3 
L flax e je! 1027 og | Juxuriancy and ahund- 
© ance ; 25 gut 10 ty e fit for maſts, — — af - 
5 fordin 11 Fo tu tine pper ge 
ds line" ale, e Fy Vos ; be ch, and a ſhrub. 


Needing 1 70 Ape I! fare with - 
0 in {quirre $, een 3 whit gallinules, whick 

greatly reſemble, Guinea fowls, petrells that bhrrow like 
un bir and man other kinds of buds ro has the ſes. 


ol Wil bounds with turtte-and 7 ſorts of fich. Another 


he iſland, called Lord Howe Mandi, was diſcovered. by Lieu- 
le- tenant Ball , in lat. 315 * S, long. 1 9E. aboundi 
n m green. 8 r Tacky ariety of birds, ſimilar to thot 
— of Norfolk Ilan car Lord e's Hlandl i wy; a; rn 
4 midical oc 1 6 6 Pyr — 


s Gibert and Marſhall, of the obs bone and. 
tee deardorough tranſ 2. on their vo age from Port Jack - 
ſon to Catifon, d ſeSyered Mache 1 Rock and Charlottes 
ny, _ befides Mar lars, Mathews's, 'Gilbery 4 MarſbalPs 
i 10 3, Nn Pedder s, Arrœmuſimith s, Thbetſon' a, Cal- 
May N ors, Chathas Nan &c.. as called by C — 1 
Your bert; but in \Dtain, Ma zall's journal, molt of. hem; - 
are differegtly named, Lieutenant. Shortland, ; the 
10 Alexander, diſcov ered Ade Ueton SHoali and Nand, Ham- 
e %%, Zen two large iflands, and feperal ſmall ones, 
1 b- called New Georgia, belides. touching at the Pelew 
P G : Hands. Lieutenant Watts, 1 Penr, yn, viſited Ota - 


I deite, and the ety Illes, and r 
n{1ve Curtis? s, and 6 Hangs gov on Me agg 


| The natives of New South Wales burn their dead; and 
0 ry of the nica want the pans front tooth of oke 2 
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per jaw ſome have x't6 bone or ſlick run thro ugh t 
roſes others are ſearifitt Fre marked on Arion * 


ol the aqd moſtof the women hape 
frm te et Bee Fig ot of i Tet left hank, Ts 
to contain minerals ; $ co 
112 do moſt of the European; Wrath ie and Ca — 
tables and trees that have brei Now ſown ot plante ug 


it naturally uces ſome Zealand, flax flax ; and 
Ga fa 7 and 4 5 50 $ are te vety re- 


rharkable ; a tall erable' fi ze, 
. TS a willow, ne 1 4 IC 
cia e in 
dyſenteries; Ss em ont | w 

a 2 bs og Z apy go inde — 


Tor? with long 
It. Goole 
1 or 50 


eaves, from ths lr of whi 5 ftraigh 
u lle a bullruſh, fools up to the tofr 
; and is by the natives uſed to nk 
2 two kinds of the angarog, the 7 nl 
animals are Kan „ rt is fig ro, 
en af which ies; wen of Teal = ' \- 
fig a ſmall horn near bo extremity 0 ted 
2 irtens, and fox - dogs; rg Ne, that ek 
the quadrupeds of this country. bear ſame affinity to the 
cen "The! bixds conſiſt of 1 als, Wer, variety 


of beautiftf n vets "and 6 . kur. 
fiſhers, 18. Weile des al ere, 2 goate 
ſnckers, 1 — ſwans, 288 3 and 7 5 15 ora are, 
Taue frogs. The 725 contain 1 7 wir ies" of ſharks, 
whales, old wires, fo ed ae 6, a BY eſembling 
mackerel, cray-fiſtt, lobes rs, and Muſdels. 


New Caledonia, ly jing e if 9 and,23* ide lat. 
and 163 and rr W da is about 87 leagues 
long, but no where above 10 bend, The natives are 
Nour, tall, and well- re and J their colour a dark 
cheſnut brown. 

The New ifi, 8 El bus ctdſter of. ;Nands 
lying to the north-eaſt of ew Caledonia, 17 ſituated 
between 14 and 21% ſputh latitude, and 166 and 171⁵ 
caft Jongitade, Od vs hes in che direction of 
N. N. E. and 8. 8. W e condi of the following 
iſlands, ſome of hich h en ſo named by different 
navigators; others retain. the names given them by the na- 
tives, viz. Tierra del A Santo, Malicollo, St. Bar- 
tholomew, Ide ef Dee Am- 

Þrym, Immer, Apee, its, wic ontagly 
Hilachiabrook, ee rronan, Annatom 


aud Tanna j un ths lat is: a volcano, which ae 
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IN THE SOUTH SEAS. ng 
S\frns with . Malicollo, one of „* — — 
þ ſituated in 16 ſoutk latitude, and 67 eaſt longitude, 
be reſemble thoſe of New Guinea, and wear 
pond. 2 8 . 
to an on not to it dy degrees; they are fo ill - 
— . chat they are called by Capt. Cook, an ape · 
ike nation. 
New Zealant) tying between 166 and 1800 eaſt longk 
tude, and 34 and 489 fouth latitudes contiſts of two large 
iſlands, . by a ſtrait about g 2s - 


- The'inha are robuſt, of a dark eo 
and warllike 3 and eat the fleſh of their — — 
they have cher killed or taken in battle. They mark 


it with a ſmall mſtcus 


or tattoo d t pricki 
1 in 0 0 n lamp-black': both 


ſexes bos their ears, — ſtretch the holes ſo wide as 
to admit at leaſt a finger; in theſe they wear ortanients 
of yarigus kinds. Here are foreſts of à vaſt exteti f and 


near four hundred 2 were found in theſe iflands 
that Rad 85 been deſeribed by nat uraliſts; beſides a ſpe- 


| cies of flax; much ſtronger and more ſeryieeable for ropes 
and cordage than that of Europe 


The Friendly" Jes, ſo called on account of the diſpoſ 


—ͤ es 


who firſt 
_ 175% welt longitude, and is about 21 miles long and 123 


tion of the inhabitants, are a eluſter of above 0 iflandy 


the ipal of which, called Amſterdam, by Taſma 
yp ＋ it, lies in 21 fouth —— 


bran ' They are inhabited by an induſtrious race bo 
people; 'whocultivate the eartn.. 

Oboteroe, fituated in 22 ſouth! latitude, and 150 
weſt longitude, is a low iſtand, 14 miles in circumference!” 
The' ebenes are luſty and well made, but rather Gf 


a brouuer complexion than the natives of tome of the 


| ell iſlands; and armed with lances twe 
feet ſot : go Se i 


The ty Ben fo called x totbut'of the Royal So. 


ciety, ate another cluſter, lying between 16-andir9? fourth 
latitude, and 1 50 and 152 eat longitude.” Phe latgeſt are- 


called Huaheine, Uliten; Otaha Befabola, and Marus. The 


inhabitants are large. made and ſtout, but very indelent. 


Otaheite, ſituated in 17 ſouth latitude, and 14% wet 


| longitude, contains about 200,000 people, who. 14 tat 
towed, like the New Zealanders; in ſeveral partꝭ df their 


bodies, and in various figures. - This is bed as a 


beautiful, fertile Mand,- compoſed” of tuo 1 


nearly Sewar,' eloathed with woods, and inhabited by a 


mild and erte race, who are of a darker complexion 
P 2 than 


wt 
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than Europeans, but in general handſome. The Earees, 
or kings and nobles, ot this and many other hay eng 
ing iſlands, are in general fairer, taller, and handſomer 
than the commonalty, and ſeem to be a diſtin@ race, 
The Margugſas, another group, firſt diſcovered by the 
Spaniards, are five in number. The largeſt of them, 
called Santa Chriſtina La Dominica, 4s fituated in 90 
ſouth' latitude, and 5 weſt longitude.” The inhabi- 
tants are a well-made handſome. people, of a tawny com- 
plexion ; and greatly reſemble the natives of Otaheite. | 
None of the new · diſcovered iſlands had any animals 1 
larger than dogs or hogs, before ſome horned. cattle, WL 
horſes, ſheep, and goats were put-on ſeveral; of them WWW: ' 
by the Engliſh ; who likewiſe ſowed and planted many 5 5 
4 


uſeful herbs and fruits, and left ſeveral kinds of fowls, in 
hopes they would breed and multiply, The natives of 1 
moſt of the \iflands, though diftering in colour and \ 
manners, and many of them ſituated at an immenſe. dil- \ 
tance from one another, and without any communica- \ 
tion, ſpea dialects of the ſame language. The greateſt 
part of the ſmall iſlands appear to have been raiſed by I 
earthquakes, or ſubterraneous fires. 4 
Between Kamtſchatka, a large peninfula in the north V 
of -Afia, which is the ea extremity of the U 
uſſian empire, and America, lie a great. number of U 
— N 
V 
V 
w 


aflands, which of late have beeu diſcovered ; and 
many of them. ſubdued by the Ruſſians. They are di- 
vided into four groups or cluſters: two are called Aleu- 
tian Iſles, the firſt group of which is Safignan; and con- 
tains five iſlands, the principal of which are Behring's and 
Copper Iſland; the ſecond is Khao, and comprizes eight 
$, the chief of which are Immah and Kiſga; the H 


& * 
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third, named N or Andreanoffikie Oſtrova, com- II. 
prehends 16 iſlands, the largeſt of which are Amatkinak In 
and Ulak; and the fourth, denominated Kavalang . 
Lyſſie Oſtrova, or Fox Iflands, from the number of W 
foxes found an them, confiſt of 16 alſo, the principal of 
which are Amuchta, Tichigama, and Tſchegula. On one By 
of the Saſiguan Hes is found a 2 uantity of copper, 
thrown upon the coaſts by the fea. Moſt of the Hands 2 
abound with valuable furs ; many of them are moun- os 
tainous ; and ſeveral contain volcanoes and hot ſprings. — 
The natives are of a ſtature, but Rout, and well- | tion 
made very revengeful, and prone to ſuicide. The 1 by 
Fox Iſlands ave populous, and not ſubhject to any power; My, 
whereas moſt - others pay a yearly tribugg of fur 0 


to the Ruſſians, 
e 


- 


\ tet. 7 Ad 


QUESTIONS FOR THE USE AND IMPROVE- 
' MENT OF STUDENTS IN GEOGRAPHY ®*. | 


7 3-24; E 4 Ing nd ” 116%) | 
HAT is the figure of the earth? | 
In what reſpect does it differ from an exact globe 
or ſphere? How many degrees in circumference is it? 
How many Engliſtz miles make a degree? 
What is the axis, and the poles ? ; 
1%, What is a great circle ?—What is the firſt meridian ?. 
What are the equator, or equinoctial, and the ecliptic ? 
L What arethe figns of the zodiac? What are the-colures? 
3 What is meant by tropics ?—What are the ſolſtices ? 
What are the polar circles ? | | | 
What is the latitude and longitude of any place? 
What is meant by the horizon, the zenith and nadir ? 
Whatisthequadrantofaltitude?—Whatis the hour · eirele? 
1 ſemicircle of poſition, and 
com Wo | 
323 _ zones is the globe divided? and what 
Aare they 1 8 
What is a climate? and how are ther? 
What are the Antipodes, Antceci, Periceci, Amphiſcii, &cF 
What are the principal problems ſolved on the globe? 
What are the moſt remarkable geographical theorem? 
What is the length of the longeſt — night at the 
equator, at the poles,.and polar circles ? * 
What is gained or loſt in the reckoning of — 
round the world, either eaſtward or weſtward? ? 
What is Geography? . F 
How is land divided? What is a continent, &. ? 
. How is the water divided? What is an ocean, &c..? 
Into what parts are the land and waters divided? 
What — vo of ſquare miles does the globe, c. contain 
What are the variations of the meatures of diſſerent 
countries ? bf; Ti; g 


By what method do you find out the north upon mape F 


| ® The teacher and ſtudent are deſired to obſerve, that theſe queſ- 
nns are not all that may be aſked, but only leading ones, which can 
be added to at pleaſure; and it is likewiſe recommended to 7 to, 
make uſe of a map, on which the ftudent ſhould point out the fitua- 
non of each country and place. Alſo, to avoid tautelogy, the words: 
„ boundaries, extent, population, diviſions, capital rowns, mountains, 
„ Tivers, lakes, climate, produce, commerce, gay milit 
force, nue, religion, and curioſities, are frequently entirely 
omitted, of part not repeated to each country, but implicd by © Ke. 
TI P'3 How 


| * 
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318 GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
How dd you , the latitude and 5 gitude, or fituation 


of particular 
How are _ tren ivions Ki land ander difin- 
1 X 
1 = the we grand div diviſion of the earth, as * to 


N. 5 5 en 
What are e Ads: n N 
What are the ſituat ion, length, and breadth of Europe? 
What are the principal ſovereignties and diviſions in it? 
How is both the land and water in it divided? 
What are the fituation, boundaries, extent, and Popula. 

tion of Denmark. ? 

What are its divifions, capital towns, 2 rivers, 
lakes, climate, produce, commerce, gorernment, mili- 
tary force, revenue, religion, curioßities, Te, d >; 

What js the fituation, &c. of Norway ? 

What are its diviſions, &c. ? What is the ons 

How. is Lapland divided ? What are its diviſions, Kc. 

How are Eaſt and Weſt Greenland ſituated, &c.? 

What is moſt remarkable in the ſeas of Greenland? 


What is the f tuation, &c, of Keland ?— What is it noted 


for ? 
What is the ſituation, Sc. oß the Ferro Iſſes ? 
Whit is the fituation, dec. of his Daniſh Majeſty's 
man dominivns ?.. 
What is the ſituation, &c, of Sweden? ; 
What is-the e od the Rafi 
n 


What are i 
What e of the Crimea, or 
Taurida? 


« Ger 


Ho db they preſerve | proviſions, and travel is Ruft? 


What is the ſituation, E of the Netherlands ? 
How are theſe provinces divided ? 
— 2 tuation, diviſion, &c. of the United Pro- 
. _ovinces 

What i is the fituation, Ke. of the Auſtrian, Boemels and 
Dutch Netherlands ?—What are their diviſions, &c.? 
What is the fituation, &c, of Germany ? 
What are the names, &c. of the circles ? 
What are its ſubdiviſions and chief towns 4 


hs wot Germany governed, and what is peculiar in 17 
are the | 


rincipal mountains, rivers, lakes, &Cc. ? 
waters is it 2 for © 
What ins the fitugtion, &c. of Bohemia re whom is i 


+ What 


92 r ca Q ocoofite fy... EAR * 1 


What is the ne l 
What are their principal 8770 TI wet 


What. is woſt:re 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS: 4% 
What is the Gituaty , of Hungary ??: 7 1d 7 


What are the princiga cities, no We $10 I 
To whom does Trapſy lyagai ad Nn. „d 3: 4 


1005 


What are their ae ee 


minions ? 


What is the, fit 
On whom does . Ce e AE: 25 

What is the conſtitution en * 

What is the fituation, Nc. of France 

What are the principal palaces, = 
What is the ſituation, ale Swiſſerland 

What are the Swiſs ſu and allies? 19 
What is the fituation, of Portugal * ; T7 
What is the ſituation, &. and ales of 175 
What is the ſituation, Kc. and antiquities * 75 TT 


Whom axe 2 2 ee e Fx 
What are t iſland $ bel Puder n rtf; 218334 24 
What is the ſitüatbn, &c us TEM | rann 
What are the iſlands . urkex ?!: 
What is the on . N aerob WA 
What is Ireland le or #- . '4 4:1 438 1:16 i 
What does Great] ai 10 d % e 
What iat 9. of I . by 5 1281 W 


What. are che names, &c. 7 the iſles of 
What is bm of 5 
What are ca * Wo 
What are he exe, can, produce, ak. of the dite 


ent counties ? ahn #1 06 . 
ckable in "= Cans Sn ty 
What is the Neem of England | 
How is the fu Hane ers 

What are 0 — the crown # 4 $5 21d i 
What are the oc courts ofjudicature ? 4. ni WP 
How many axchbiſhops 155 . 25 Eng | 4 
What dioceſes have each 


What are the ae 1 e or 
What are the diviſions, &e 55 5 


the names, 40. 0 25 e . i 

How n A ſituated FN 125 1 

What are its principal iſlands 1 ſeas 2 A 92 py 
What. is the the Hause gn, &c. of Tactary 2. 5 

What are the! 2 about C Caucaſus . for 7 

What are the Lami 8 mo, and the Dalai Lama? 


What ixthe.fitugtion, &c. of | > . 4 


fa's +; ee” 
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What is rpoſt particular in the cuſtoins Wee 
How are ern d? a 1 1 


\ What diſeaſe Segen viſits them 751 u Ie b en 4 
x hat is the fituatioh, Ne. Of Arabia? 1 5 rer 
ff "Whit fituation, Kt. of Peri NM 
What are the iſlands belonging to it? 0 


What are the religious of 1 * a —Wbat ech Gerten 

m_= 2 products, er. of India ?—How is India 
vide 

What is the fituation, xt. emen * 

What i is. the ſituation, &c. of the farther pen; 
What are the religions of the natives - 1 
What is the fitua tion, Nc. of China 
What are the principal iſlartds belon 1 F it? 

What are its moſt remarkable ryriofiti 

What are the religions of the people? 5 

What is che fituation, &c. of Coed hy b 

What is the ſituation, &c. of the princi = Akaiic Ihe ? 
What are their chief towns, prod as, Ms re 
What is each remarkable for? 1 


How is Afrita a Saded . 0 N Ad. 
What do the interior parts ch =" tun, ns 1 150 
What are the principal iſlands, fe 


What is the fituatjon, &c. of Babe) x 3 
What are the different people chabilhg| ng 1 
What do the defarts abound in? 1 
What is there _— ob OE ws 
. is Bildulgerid fituated and divided ? Pp 85 Y 
What 4# the fittarion, &. of Egypt? rl e 
Wbat is the Nile remarkable for? eee 
* — 22 productiont, x FRG and ee 
Wh F fityation, Kc, of Zaara ? ' ; 
What is the ſituation, &c., of Nubia ? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Abyflinia 7 $65; 
What is the religion and goverrimient of i it 7 
* What js the fituation'&e, of Abe x 
Ho is Ajan fruated and divided? VEU Rr N , ; 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Negroland ? n 
What is the ver river, and mol noted proton 
What is the fituatjon, &c. of Guinea ? 
What European nations have ſettlements there? 
What is remarkable of the Eyoes aud Dahomani 
What is the fituation, &c. of CO e. 
What are the religions of the natives 70 ec pk 2 ray 
What are the-Jages and Anricans remarkable for? 0 


e 
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GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS, * 32 

What is the ſituation & c. of Monemugi ? » 

What is the ſituation, &c. of bar and Waren 
tapa ? What is the extent, &c. of Caffraria 2: 

What is the Cape of Good Hope? 

What are the Hottentots, Boſhmen; and Caffres 7 | 

What wy of life do they lead, and. what are their cha-- 

| racters 

Wha Tn manner of dreſs and ornamenting my 
e 

What is the ſituation) &c. of the African iſles ? 7 

What are their:chief towns, products, &e, > —_— 

What is each remarkable for? 

How is America ſituated and divided.? 

What are the principal mountains and rivers? 

How. is North America divided? 

What countries does South America contain? 

What are the ꝓrincipal American iſlands? 

What is moſt particular in the countries near Hudſon 
Bay? What is the. fituation and extent of Canada? 

What are the principal towns, rivers, and lakes ? 

What are Montmorenci and Niagara? | 

What are the chief productions of Canada? 

What is the fituation, &c. of Nova Scotia and Brunſwic & 

What are the chief towns, iſlands, &c..? 

What are the United States of America? 

What are their extent, population, &c. 2 


4 


hat is the fituation, &c. of New Y ork ?. 
* are the Hudſon and. Mohawk Rivers remarkable: 
or | 
What are the Iroquois and their. territories ? 
What is the fituation, &c. of New Jerſey? 
What is the Paſſaick noted for ? 
What is the fituation, &c. of Penſylvania-and. Delaware > 
What is Philadelphia remarkable for? 
wen is 8 22 &c. of 1 5 3 
at is the ſituation, &c. of Vir b 
What is the Cheaſapeak ? 8 n 
How is the country towards the ſea? | 
What is the fituation, &c. of the Carolinas and Georgia : 
What are their ſubdivihons, &c..? 
What are the. Swamps ? 
What is the fituation, &c. of Florida-?- 
| What is the ſituation, &c,.of Old Mexico? 
_ What ed to Guatimala ?. 
iT; What are the city and lake of Mexico remarkable for Z 
What are Acapulco and PRE OO noted for? | 
bY 


What is the fituation, &c. of New n Vermont? 
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What is the ſituation, &c, of New Mexico? 

What is moſt remarkable in California | 

What is t the frtuation, c. of Louiſiana ? 

What are its principal town and _rivers ?- 

By whom was each of the — des in 
North America firſt diſeovered and colonized? 

What is the fituation, &c. of Peru ? 

What is each town remarkable for ? 

What misfortune befel Callao 2 ? 

What are the Andes remarkable for ? - | 

What is the greateſt height of the —_ 1 

How is the want of rain in Peru = rg 

What is the fituation, &c. of Chili 

What is the iſtand belonging to Chili? 

way is BE in the ſalt-water lakes, and i in the 
climate 

What is the fituatjon, &e. of Terra Firma ? 

What are the moon-eyed Indians? | 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Guiana * 

What is the iſland belonging to it? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Amazonia ® 

What is the ſituation, &c. and iſtands of Brazil? 

What are the principal towns and products ? 

What is the fityation, &c. of Paraguay or La Plata? 

What did the Jeſuits do in Paraguay ; 

Ju is the ſituation; &. of Terr Magellanica ? 
hat are'the iſlands belonging to it ? | 

By whom was each of the above-mentioned countries in 
South America firſt diſcovered and colonized ? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Newfoundland? 

What are its chief towns and produce? 

What is it principally valuable for ? 

What is the fituation, extent, and chief towns of Cape 
Breton and St, John? s? 

What is the e &c. of 1 5 l 

What is their capital town, and their | 

Wader did —— their name * 8815 


What is the ſituation, &c. of the Bahawas? 

What is there pat ticular in the climate of the Weſt Indies? 

What c:lamity are they ſubject to? 

What commodities do they produce? 

What is the fituation, &c, of the Great Antilles, Carib- 
bee Iſtands, Little Antilles, and the iſlands on the coaſt 
of South America ? 


What are their chief towns, nn e 
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happened or was diſcovered moſt worthy of note im 
hk papa Yoynges — made 1 the in 
are the names and ſituations of the 'primc 
brace the in the Pacific Ocean, or near Kaneatias 
What are each of them remarkable for * 5 1 
What is the fituation, &c. of New South W al 
In what part is = Britiſi colony Exiled uy ol f whom. 
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5. N. E 

Ae . France, 1 84 E co o N 
Aberdeen, Aberdeenſh, Scoth, 1 40 W 85 22 N 
Abo, Finland, be — > - 27 N 
Acapulco, Mexico, 8 uu Amer. 101 20 4 17 10 
2 Sumatra, Eaſt Indies, 95.29 "9% 5 22 
Adrianople, Romania, Turk 42 00 


| ey, 
Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey, ee | 


Adventure Ile, S. Pacific Ocean, 144 12 4 17 0 


Agde, Languedoc, France, 3.33 E 43 1 5 N 
Agen, Guienne,. Fran 040 KR 4412) 


— lights), Scilly Illes, At- 
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R 18 
gra, ndies, 0 40 K 2b 43 
Air, Air As indy rl rag . W 88.30 N 
Aix, Provence, France, 38 31 E. 43 31 N. 
Ajaſalouc, Natolia, Turkey 2730 K 7 N 
Albany, New York, Unit. tates,, 73 30 W 4% 48 N. 
Alby, Langnedoc doc, France, 2 13 E 1 43,55 N 
Aleppo, 8 Turkey, 37 5 E 55 45 N 
Algiers, A rbary,. 2 17 E 36 40 N 
Amboyna I 42 ian Oceans. 76825 E 4.456 8 
Ambrym Ile, &, Pacific Oceans. 16 2 1609 8 
Amiens, Iſlg We Frande, 2 22 49 63 N. 
Aus TER DAN, land, Netber land $:4 40 KE 52 22. N. 
Amſterdam Ille, S. Pacific Ocean, 1 74,141. W 21 0g. 8 
Anatom Iſle, Pacifie Ocean, 169, 59 E, 20 10 8 
nens: Merch of Ancens, Ig, x3, 45 E 43 37 N 
Angra, 7 a Atlantic 0c. : W. 3% 39N- 
Anna Sk mem, 2 5 . 45 O N 
Annapol States, 305 50 W. 39,99 N 
Antioch, e 8. 36 49 1 30,.39.0 
Antwerp, Bra 8 clan 8 4 27 57 AS chi- 
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re nds, Tur 
Afcenton fd fle, 8. Atlantic J 2 
Aſtrachan, Aſtrachan, Ruſſia, © gr o ER 
Athens, or Settines, Livadia, Turk. 2 
Atlantic Ocean, divides Europe and A 
St. Auguſtin, E. Florida, Sp. of a 81 12 
St. Auguſtin, Madagaſcar, Ind. Sea, 43 
Aurora Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 
22 Ava, Eaſt Indies, 
on, Provence, France, 
Bagdad, E pm Arabic, 2 
Bake Er iſa, Eaſt Indies, 
Balbec, 8 yria, Turkey, 7 o E 
Baldivia, Chili, Spaniſh America, ; 


Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, 
Barbuda Iſle, Caribbean boy, At- 
- Jantic Ocean, ' 67 95 w 
Baſil, Bafit, Swiſſerland, 7 34 E 
Baſfora; Ey raco Arabit, Turkey, 47 oo E 
Baſtia, Corſica Iſle, Italy, 9 40 E 
Baſſe Terre, Guadaloupe, ow 
bean Sea, f 
Batavia, Java; Indian Ocean, 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, 
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Baltic Sea, between Germany & Sweden, Atlank, Ocean. 
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47 35 N 
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Hay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Atlantic Ocean. 
Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of India, Indian Ocean. 
ayeux, Normandy, France, 0 47 E 49 16 N 
Bay yonne, Gaſcony, France, 1 25 W 43 29 N 
Behring's Illand, TT 178 co W 55 2 N 
Belfaſt; Ulſter, Ireland, 56 30 W 54 30 N 
'Belgrade, Serviay Turkey, 21 20 K 45 00 N 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, In "M2 102 og E 3 49 8 
Bendef, Deffyrabia, Turkey, 29 0E - 40 y 
| 10 
72 32 N 
w 35 25 N 
Bern, — Swiſſerland, 4 4% 00 N 
Berwick, «pe Scotland, 55 48 N 
Bilboa, Biſca — 6 3 20 N 
Birmingh ickhire, A* 52 30 N 
Black, er or Euxine Sea, between in ber & _ 
ar 16 32 
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D. M. 
Bolo x, Bologneſe, a K vant 
Rolſc en non 3 WO 95 89 7 1 
Ruſſia, 42 E 4 
Bombay Ide, Malabar Coaſt, India, 72 43 E 78 58 N. 
Boroughſtormeſs, Linlichgowſhire, | 
Scotland, 44. W 55 48 N 
Boſton, Lincolnſhire, England, o 25 E 53 10 N 
Bos rox, New England, nit. Stat. 20 32 W 42 25 N 
Botany Bay, New South Wales, UNI 
Indian Ocean, t 00. E 33 50 8. 
Roughara, Uſbec, Tartary, 65 co E 39 15 N 
Boulogne, Picardy, France, r'3t E 50 43 N. 
Bourbon Iſle, South Indian Ocean, 55 25 E 20 51 8. 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, "© 20 W 44 5o N 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, 440 E 51 40 N 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, Germany, 8 20 E 53 25 N 
BaESsLAw, Silefia, Bohemia, 17 13 EK 51 o N 
Breſt, Bretagne, France, 4 25 M 48 22 N 
Bridgestowny Barbadoes, W. Ind. 58 03. W 13 og N 
Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, England, 2 40 N $51 33 N 
ritiſh. Sea, between Britain and Germany, Atlant, Oc. 
ruges, Flanders, Netherlands, 3 og E 51 16 N 
Brunſwie, Lower Saxony, Germ. 10 30 E 52 30 N 
Bruſſels, Brabant, Netherlands, 4 26 50 51 N 
Buchareſt, Walachia, Turkey, 26 13 E. 44 26 N 
Buda, Lower Hungary, 19 2 E 47 40 N 
Buenos Ayres, N y, Sp. Am. 58 26 E 34 35 8 
Burlington, Jerſey, nited States, 7 x oOo W 40.08 N 
Cabello, Terra Firma, Spaniſh -' 
America, 67 2 10 03 N 
Cadiz, Andalufia, Spain, 6:06 W_ 36 31 N. 
Caen, Normandy, France, O 16W 49 1 N 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, 9.38 E 39. 25 N 
Cahors, Guienne, France; 1 31 E 44 26 N 
Cairo, Lower Egypt, 31 23 E 30 O N 
Calais, FR rance, 1 55 E 50 5% N 
Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt Indies, 88 34 E 22 34 N 
Callao, Peru, Spamſh America, 76 53 W 12 01 N 
Calmar, Smaland, Sweden, 16 26 E 56 40 N 
Cambray, Cambreſis, Netherlands, 3 18 E 50 10 N 
Cambridge, Cambridg —— land, o og E $2 12 N 
Cambridge, New Engl. Un, tat. 71 ©F W 42 25. N 
— 2 Indies, 105-00 E. 13 30 N 
Crit, ii. n N $5.39 N 
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Candy, Ceylon Indian Ocean, 
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Canſo Port, Nova _—_ BritAmer, 90 W 4 20 N 
88 Kent, E © boy 61 16 N 
anton, Quantong, ma, wa 07-E 2307 N 
Cardi De 439 W g210N 
Carleicroon, Seen, Sweden, 25 31 E 50 20 N 
Carliſle, Cumberland, England, 2 35 54 47 N 
Carthage ruins, Tunis, Ba peas] 1 wh 30 30 N 
Carthagena, Terra Firma, S. Amer. 75 at W 10 26 N 
na; Murcia, Spain. 1 0 W 37 37 N 
Caſan, Siberia, Ruſſia, 40 13 E-5543N 
Caſpian Sea, Ruſſ. — 40 to 55 E 37% to 47% N 
Caſſel, Heſſe Cafſel, Germany, 9.34 E $1 19 N 
Caſtres, Languedoc, France, 219 E 13 37 N 
St. Catharine's Iſle, S.Atlantic Ocean, 49-12 W 27 35 8 
Cayan, Cavan, Ireland, 718 W 54 FN 
Cayenne, Cayenne; French Ametica, 82 to W 456 N 
Cette, Languedoc, France, 3% E 43 23 N 
Challon, Burgundy, 9 4 86 E 46 40 N 
Chandernagore, —— 86 34 E 22 flN 
Charlton Ifle of, Hudſon's "nag 79.00 W $203 N 
Chartres, Orleannois, France, 1 33 E 48 26N 
Cherbourg, Normandy, France, 1 33 W 49 38 N 
Chriſtmas Sound, Terra del F 69 57 W gg 21 N 
. Chriſtopher's Iſle, Caribbean Sea, 62 38 W 1715 N 
Civita Vecchia, Popeꝰs territory, Italy, 17 51 E 42 of N 
Clerke's Iſles, S. Atlantic Ocean, 34 37 W 53 os 8 
Clermont, Auverpne, France, be 10 E 45 46N 
Colmar, Alaee, France, 72% E-4%04N 
Cologo, Lower Rhine, Germany, 7 20 E. 505 $ N 
Cape Clear Iſle, Triſh Sea, Atlantic, 11 10 W 51 N 
=— Comotin, this ſide the Ganges, N 
_* ©: Faſt Indies, 798 0 B 5 56 N 
r— Fiviſterre, Galicia, Spain, 99 12 N 42 $1 N 
—8 t. r ee 85 W 37 O2 N 
— ef God Hope, Caffraria, 20 90 f. 34 29 8 
— Verd, Ne groland- of 17 28 14 4 N. 
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Tat. 
enen Oels, England, % LITE 
75 Sog w 33 | 
Cuaa LESTOWN, S. Carol. Un.-Stat, 29 1 W 32 = N. 
CorEN HAGEN, Zealand, Denmark, 12:49 E 55.40 N 
ConvTANTINOPLE, Romania, Turk. 28 69 E 4101 N. 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, 8 23 W 51.53 N 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, Zagland, 1 25 W 5 25 N 
Conſtance, Swabia Germany, 912 E 4737 N. 
Corinth, Morea, n 23 0 E 37 30 N 
Cowes, Iſle of Wight, England, 1 14 W 50 46 N 
Cracow, Little Po and, Poland, 19.55 E 50 10 N 
| Cremimuniter, Arctiduchy: of Auſ- 
tria, Germany, 14 1zE 48 0j N. 
N Cummw Iſle, North Paciſie Ocean, 1209 E 31 40 N. 
0 Curaſſou, Curaſſou He, Weſt Indies, 68 20 W 11 56 N 
[ Cuſco, Peru, Spaniſh America. & OW 12 25 8 
[ Dacta, 12 Eaſt Indies, | by 20 E. 23 30 N 
y Damaſcus, _ 37 20 E 33 u N 
| Dantzic,. Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, 19 38 K 54 22 N 
\ Dax, Gaſcony, France, . 58 W 43 N 
I Del:tz Holland, Netherlands, 405 E 520 N. 
i Delhi, Delhi, Eaſt Indies, 76 30 E 29:00 N. 
N Derbeat, Daghiſtan, Periia,. 50 30 E 41.41 N 
N Derby, Derbyfhire; England, 1 30 W $258N: 
N Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, 7 40 . 54 F&M 
N. Dieppe, Normandy, France, o 50 E 49 556 N. 
N. Diu, Guzerat, Eaſt Indies,. 69 30 E 21 37 N 
N Dijon, Burgundy, France, 457 E 47 19 N 
N Dilbingen, Swabia Germany, 10 19 E 8 30 N 
8 Dol, Bretagne; France, 44 W 48 33 N. 
N St. Domings, Caribbean Sea, W. Ind. 50 oo W 18: 20 N 
N Dominica, Wind. Iſlands, W. Indies, 6r 22 W 15 18 N 
N Dover, Kent, England, t 13 E f, ON. 
N Dr E8DEN, Saxony, Germany, 14 36 E Fr N 
Dreux, Orleannois, France, 1 16 E 48 44N 
N Dun, Leinſter, Ireland, Gori W 5g 2 N 
N Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. 4 20 W 55, 44N 
N Dumfries, Dumfriesſhire, Scotland., 325 W 5508 N 
8 Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, 2285 * 5 5 BN 
N Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, 248 W 5 26N 
N Dungeneſs Kent, England, 104 E 50 fa N 
FI Dunkirk, Fren. Flanders, Nethertande, 2 27 E 5 O N 
** Do Durham, England. 1 25 W 54 N 
N Eaoowe le; 8. Pacific Ocean, 21 24 8 
ter, Eaſter ra. dates, 27 06 8 
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Edinburgh, Edinburghſh.. Scotland, 3 % W 55.545. N 
Edyſtone, Eng. Channel, off Cornw. 4 19 W 50 08 N 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, 20 00 E 54 15 N 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, - a 10 E 53 25 N 
Enebrum, 3 France, 6 
Engliſh Channel, between England and France, Atlantic. 


Ethiopian. Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Atlantic Ocean. 
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Evreux, Normandy, France, 1.13 E 49 01 
Euſtatia, Caribb. Sea, Weſt Indies, 63 og W 17 29 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, 3 29 W 50 44 
Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, 3 48 W 55 58 
Falmouth, Cornwall, 1928 4 5% M 50.08 
Fayal Town, Azores, Atl. Ocean, 28 3; W 38 32 
Fernando Noronha Iſle, Brazil, $32 43 W 3 56 
Ferrara, Ferrareſe, Italy, 1141 E 44 54 
Ferro, Canaries, Atlantic Ocean, 17 40 W 27 47 
7errol, Galicia, Spain, 8 40 W 43 30 
Fez, Fez, Morocco, 6 oo W 23 30 
Florence, Tuſcany, Italy, 1 0% E 43 46 
Flores, Azores, Atlantic Ocean, 30 51 W 39 34 
St. Flour, Auvergne, France, 3 10 E 45 01 
Fort St. David, Coromandel, E. Ind. 80 55 E 12 os 
Fox Iſlands, Eaſtern Ocean, 155 o W 54 00 
France Iſle of, Indian Ocean, 57 33 E 20 09 
Francfort, Franconia, Germany, 40 E 49-55 
Frawenburg, Polifh Pruſſia, 20 12 E 54 22 
Fuego, CapeVerd Iſles, AtlanticOc. 24 23 W 14 56 
Funchal, Madeira, Atlantic Ocean, 17 o W 32 37 
Furneaux Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 143 01 W 17 17 
Gap, Dauphine, France, og. E 44 33 
Genes, Savoy, italy, 8 40 K 25 
Geneva, Geneva, Sw iſſerland, 6 og E 46 12 
Genoa, Genoa, _ 8 30 E 44 25 
St. Geo. Iſte, Azores, Atlant. Ocean, 27 55g. W 38 39 
Geo. Town, Bermudas, Caribb. Sea, 63 30 W 32 45 
St. 1 Channel, between England and Ireland. 
St. Geo. Fort, Coromandel, E. Ind. 33 E 13 04 
Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, 3 48 E 51 03 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain, - 5 17 W 36 05 
Gillolo Iſtand, Indian Ocean, 224 co E 1 00 
Slaſgow, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, 4 10 W 8 5 51 
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Garee Ifle, South Atlantic Ocean, 17 20 W 14 40 
Gottenburg, Gothland, Sweden, 11 12 . 57 42 
88 , Hanover, Germany, : 9 5 
Granvilfe, Normandy, France, 1 32 W 48 50 
Gratiaſa, Azores, Atlantie Ocean, 15 53 W 39 02 
Gratz, Stiria, Gera W. 5 29 E 47 04 
Gravelines, Flanders, Tarn. 2 13 E 50 69 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, 4 22 W 55. 52 
Gryphiſwald, Pomerania, Germany, 13 43 E 54 04 
Guadaloupe 1% Caribbean Ses, 61 54. W 135 59 Þ 
Guam, Ladpove, d es, E. Ocean, 140 30 E .'14 00 
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— of Finland, between weden & Ruffia, Baltic Sea. 
— of Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, lantie Ocean. 
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— of Perſia, 1 & Arabia, Indian Ocean. 
— of St. Lawrence, Coaſt of Canada, Atlantic Ocean. 
=— of Venice, between I taly X Turkey, Mediterranean Sea. 
Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, 4 10 E 62 20 N 
Hague, Holland, Netherlands, + 22 E 52.904 N 
Halifax, Yorkſhire, England. 1 f W 53 45 N 
HALT IT Ax, Nova Scotia, Brit, Amer. 63 15 W 44 40 N 
Hamburg, Holſtein, Germany, 9 55s E 53 34 N 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany, 9 35 E 52 32 N 
Haſtings, Suſſex, England 5 50 52 N 
Hapaee Tile, South Pacific Ocean, 173 2 20 30 
Harandah, "Cut Iſle, W. Indies, 32 1 23 11 
Havre de Grace, Normandy, France, o 10 
La Heeſę, D. Flanders, Netherlands, 4 50 
Heidelber gy Lower Rhine, Germany, 8 40 
St. Helens South Atlantic Ocean, 5 44 
Helleſpont joins the Mediterranean to the Blac 
Here ford, Herefordſhire, England, 2 38 W 
Herboſand. Weſt Bothnia, Sweden, 1 4 53 E 
iy Ile, South Pacific Ocean, 158 43 1 
Hoai-Nghan, Kiang-Nan, China, 118 54 E 
un Cape, Normandy, France, 1 5 W 
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Lancafter, Lancaſtir „ 9 2 5 E 54.0 
Laguna, Tenerifte, 2 5 | 5 71 7 48 0 
Landau, Alfact, France, 1 2 E 
Landſcroon, Schonen, EY 12 1 E 
Lauſanne, Vaud, Swifferland, 65 E 
Leeds, Yorkſhire, England,. 1 29g W 


Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, England, 1 0 W 52 38 


Leipfic, Saxony; Germany, 12 25 KE 51 1 


Leith) Edinburghthire,, Scotland, 1 35 58 N 
16 oz 


pers Iſland, S. Pacific Ocean, 


Land Cornwall, England, | 42 W 50 26- 


Leſparre, Guienhe, Fre, 


Levant Sea, Coaſt of $ Mediterranean Sea. 
Leyden, Hotland, Net dar BY "L433 K , £2.30 
Lichfield, Staffordſhire, England, 1 oz W 52 43 


Liege, We 1ha, Germany, - - 6 4058... £& 33 
Lima, yon Spaniſh America, "* 44 W 12 or 
Limerick, Limerickſhire, Iceland, 8 48 W 52 35 
Limoges, Limoges, France, 1 20 K 45 49 
Lincolg, Lincolnſhire, England. d ½ F 53 1 
Linlith d. ee, e 3 30 58 
Lintz, Auſtria, 8 n 1 8 16 
Liſbon, Eſtremadura, 9.04 W 38 42 
Liſle, Pren. = q Netherlands 3 N E 50 37 
Lizard Point, Cornwall, Eng 1 10 W 49, 57 
Lonbox, Middleſex, E ridian, 571 31 
Londonderry, Londonder. Ireland, 7 40 W 50 00 
Loretto, Pope's Territories, Italy, 14. E 43-15 
Lane. Breton Iſle, Brit. Am. 59 of WI 53 
Louvain, Brabant, Netherlands, 4 4 E 80 53 
Louveau, Siam, Eaſt Iadies, 100 3 E 12 42 
Lubec, Holſtein, Germany, 3 40 K 54 90 
St. Lucia, e 60 46 W 13 24 
Lunden, 'Gothland; Sweden, us 26 E 5 41 
Luneville, Lorrain, Frarice, 8 55 E 48 3 
Luxemburg, Luxemb. Netherlands, 6 16 E 49 37 
Lyons, Lyons, . wat 4 54 E 45,45 
Macao, Quantong, | 1 51 K 22 12 
Macaſlar, corey) * 1 53 K. 5 og 
Madeira,. Atlantic 2.01 32 37 
Madras, Coromandel, =, Indies, 80 33: E 13 04 
Mabzip, New Caſtile, 8 3 20 E, 40 25. 
3 Ile, S. Pacike, Bernd, ee 25 
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0 DN 2 n D. PD. M. 
* ndano, Philippines, Indian Oc. 122 10 E 7 20 N 
ahon Port, Minorca, Mediterran, 3-53 E 39 50 N 
Majorca, Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, 2 34 E 39 35 N 
Malacca, Malacta, Eaſt Indies, 102 10 E 2 12 N 
M.alicollo Ifle, S. Pacific Occan, 167 44 * 16 16 N 
alines, Brabant, Netherlands, 4 33 gr Cr N 
Maloes, Bretagne, France, 1 56 W 48 38 N 
Malta Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, 14 33 B 35 54 N 
ancheſter, Lancafhire, England, 2 22 W 63 30 N 
anilla, Luconia, Phillipine Illes, 120 $8 E 14 36 N 
Max rv, Mantua, Italy, 10 47 E 45 20 N 
Marigalante Iſle, Caribbean Sea, 61 6 . 25 55 N 
. Marſeilles, Provence, France, $27 E 43 17 N 
St. Martha, Terra Firma, Spaniſh 
America, WM 3 59 W 11 26N 
St. Martin's Iſle, Caribbees, W. Ind. 4 57 W IS 04 N 
Martinico Iſle, Caribbees, W. Ind. 61 16 W 14 44 N 
St. Mary's Iſle, Scilly, off Cornwall, 6 38 W 49 57 N 
St. Mary's Town, Azores, Atl, Oc. 4 24 W 36 56 N 
Maſkelyne Iles, S. Pacific Ocean, 168 o4 E 16 32 8 
Maurua Tſle, South Pacific Ocean, 152 37 E 6 25 8 
Mayence, Lower Rhine, Germany, 8 25; E 49 54 N 
Mayo, W e Iſles, Atlan. Oc. 23 00 W 1 f 10 N 
Meaux, Champagne, France, 2 37 E 48 57 N 
Mecca, Haggiaz, Arabia, 41 00 E 21 45 N 
Medina, 'Tehama, Arabia, 39 33 E 25 00 N 
Mediterranean Sea, between Europe and Africa. 
Mequinez, Fez, Barbary, 6 00 E 34 30 N 
Mergui, Siam, Eaſt Indies, 98. 13 E 12 12N 
Mxss w A, Sicily Iſland, Italy, 15 40 E 38 30 N 
Mexico, Mexico, Span. America, 100 Oo W 19 54 N 
Miatea Iſles, South Pacific Ocean, 148 oO W x7 52 8 
St. Michael, Azores, Atlantic Oc. 25 37 W 37 47 N 
Middleburg Iſle, S. Parific Ocean, 174 29 W 21 20 8 
MiraAx, Milaneſe, Italy, - 9 30 E 45 25 N 
Milford Haven, Pembroke, Wales, 5 15 W 51 45 N 
Mocho, Arabia Felix, Arabia, 43 50 E 13 40 N 
Mopexa, Modepa, ſtaly, 11 % Ek 44 34 N 
Montague Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 168 36 E 1) 26 8 
Montpellier, Languedoc, France, 3 37 E 43,36 N 
Montreal, Canada, Brit. America, 73 11 W 45 35 N 
Montroſe, Forfar, Scotland, 2 20 W\ 56 34 N 
Montſerrat Iſle, Caribbees, W. Ind. 62 12 W 16 47 N 
Moxzgceo, Morocco, Barbary, 6 10 W 30 32 N 
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Nineveh, Curdiſtan, Turkey, 43 O0 E 36 
Ningpo, Tchekiang, China, 120 23 E 29 
Norfolk Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, 168 15 E 29 
Noriton, Pennſylvania, Unit. States, 7 5 18 W 40 
NON chr, Lr * o g W 521 


Norwich, orfolk, Eng land, 1 25 E 52 40 
Nottingham, Nattinghamſh. England, 1 ow 

Nurem Tg, Franconia, Germany, 1112E 49 27 
Ochatſkoi, Siberia, Ruſſia, ' 14317 E 59 20 
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Moscow, Moſcow, Ruff 2 

dscow, oſcow, Ruſſi aa co K. cc 4 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany, 11 35 E 58 NN 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, 7 10 E 5 00 
Namur, N oo oh er 490 E 50 28 
Nanci, Lorrain, France, L 616E 48 41 
Nangaſacci, Japan, N. Pacific Ocean, 128 51 E 32 39 
Nanking, . ax agg 118 30 E 32 00 
Na e e bs. 1 28 W 47 13 
Naples, Naples, 13418 E 40 50 
Narva, Li "Aid, wes Jap, 27 35 E 59 00 
Newcaſtle; abend, England, 1 24 W 4 03 
Newport, Rhode Iſſand, Unit. States, 71 66 W 41 35 
New York, New Vork, Unit. States, 74 o W 40 40 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, 722E 4341 
St. Nicholas, Hiſpaniola, W. Indies, 73 24 W 19 49 
Nieuport, Flanders, Netherlands, 2 50 E 51 07 
00 
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Ohevahoa Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, 138 c6W 9 40 
Ohitahoo Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, 139 1 W 955 
Oleron Ifle, Saintonge, France, 1 20 W 48 oa 
Olmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, 16 46 E 49 30 
Olinde, Brazil, Portugueſe America, 35 00 12 8 13 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, 22 00 E 37 30 
St. Omers, F Netherlands, 2 19 E 50 44 
Onateayo Iſle, South Fs Ocean, 538 40 W 9 58 
Oporto, Douro, Portugal 8 22 W 41 10 
Oran, Algiers, Paar o og E 36 30 
Orenburg, Ruſſian Tartary, 55 14 E 51 46 
Orleans, Orleannois, France, 159E 47 64 
Orleans (New) Louiſiana, Sp. * 53 W * 57 
Ormus, Ormus Iſle, Perſian Gulf, 50 
Orotava, Teneriffe, Atlantic Ocean, 8 19 9 W 28 23 
Ork, Ruſſian Tartary, 553 37 E 51 12 
Oſnaburg , 
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5 BY 8. Pacific Ocean, 148 o E 17 52 9 
tanders, Netherlands, 3.0 KE Fi iz N 
d, Oxfordſhire, Euxland, 1 tc 5 4 N 

= of Orien bog. between Afia and ye. 

Nude Paduano, "I, 12 00 E 45 22 N 
aifley, Renfrewſhir corland, 4 e x5, 48 N 
Varkedio, Sicily Iite, Itax 1345 K 38 30N 
FPalliſer's Iſles, S. Paares 140 25 W 16 38 8 
Palma Iſle, Cataries, Atl. Ocean, 17 45 W4. 26 36 N 
Ae Ifle, © Face Ocgany 162 53K *xÞ oo 8 
almyra, Syria, Turk {20:06 Ky 32 00 N 
Panama, Terra Firm, beg au. Amer. 80 ob W 8 47 N 
Paoom Tile, South Pacific Ocean, 168 33 E 16 30 8 
8 Me. of France, France, 2 25 E 49 50 N 
arma, Parmaſan, Italy, 10 51 E 44 45 N. 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt Indies, 383 00 E 25 45 N 
Patrixfiord, Iceland, Atlantie Oc. 14 og W 65 35 N 
Pau, Bari Fran 5 . 0 0x N 
St. Paul's Ifle,,S. 1 dart ; 7 53 E 37 51 8 
Peking, Petchefi, China 116 29 K 39 54 N 
Pelew, el Hands, E. Ocean, 1 133 oo E 7 OOo N 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſh. Wales, 97 o W FI 45 N 
ENSACOLA, W. Florida, al 7 20 C 30 22N 
enzance, Cornwall, Eng 6 o 50 08 N 
eriguex, Guienne, France, 0 4 E ' 4511 N 

Perinaldi, Genoa, Italy, 4.4 G6 $8483 

Perſepolis Trac Agem, rect, 54 00 E 30 30 
erth, Perthſhire, Scotland, 1 a01227'N 
erth-Amboy, New Jerſey, U. stat. 74 20W 140 zo N 

Peter's, Martinico, W. Indies, 61 16 W 14 44 
t. Peter's Ille, N. Atlantic Ocean, 56 12W 46 46N 
ETERSBUS Ge ths gria, Ruſſia, 3024E 689 50 N 
etropauloſkoi, Kamtſthatka, Ruſ. 158 40 E 5301N 
ua elphia, Pe Mieänia, U. Stat. 75 dg W 39 56 N 

t. Philip's, Minorca, Mediterran. 35 E 309 59 
=. Ile, 8. Atlantic Ocean, 38.85 54 42 8 
ico, Azores, Atlantic Oceah, 28 7, * 38 28 N 

s Ile of, New Caledavia, A * 

South Pacifie Ocean n, . 167 43 E 22 38 5 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, 10 17 E 43 43 N 
lacentia, en "55 oN 47 20 N 

Plymouth, Devomhire, England, 4 10 50 22 


Plymouth, New England, Stat. 70 2 W 41 48 N 
ies Swabia, Germany, 10 4 
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Portſmouth, New England, V's Stat. 70 | 
Potoſi, run 2 7 "America, | 


Pra ron pe 14 80 E go on N 
Reet Upper Hungary, 1% 30 W A8 20N 
Psb caſhare, England. 3, 80 W 53 46 N. 
Pririce of Wales Fort, New Vo, re mags 
Wales, Britiſh America 4 0 02 N 58 4%, N 
Providence, Ne Ig W States, 7121 
Pulo Condate Tl Indjan O cean, 107 25 E. 8 40 N 
Pulo Pemnatie Th Straits of Malacca, gg 4 E 5:39;N- 
Please Ra Pacifi 1975 36 W 5 
© acific W 22.26. 8 
Gris, Canada, h 1 — 
Veen Chaplotte's Iſles, S. Pacif, Oc: 164,35 E. 20/11 8 
St. Quinti - Fieardy, France, 41-211 132215 49-50N: 
Quito, Fer Spayiſh America, 7 50 W, o 13.8 


aguſa, Dalmatia, Turkey, 18 25 K 4 CCN 
Kachel, ornwall, Eng aud, N 445 W 0 18.80 
Rarigodg, gi, Eaſt Indes 97 807 .17 N 
nach it; aver Egypt | 30 35 E 31 N. 

varia, Fly,” Las! EDT 56 N 
HOST + dais, ez „ 1 20 W 40 14. 
Reeif, Brazil, PRtogih . 35. z W 8 10 8. 
Rennes, Bretagne, France, . 11 36. W 48 96 N 
Nerd TN Sout 84 14) 40 W 17 23 8 
ivonia, Ruff n 

Rhckens, Shane 
Rhodes, Iſtand 5125 Traunsee, 


Riga, Livon ania * 7 oK x 

Lie R 99 , 8 5 2 4 E. 
Rochells, Aun Fang 4. Re 

W Saintonge, Frances, LE” 344 
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| z; Guienne, France, 239 E 421 
Den South Indian 53 1771 10 1 N 
Rox, Pope's Territory Iz 34 E 1 5; N 
Rotbsr un, Holland, Naa 4 33 E $1.56 N 
Rotterdam Iſle; . 174 56 M 20 16 N. 
Rouen, Normandy France, * o W- 49 26 N 
Saba Iſle, Carib. Yea, W Weſt 580 65 120 W 7 390 N 
Sagan, Sileſia, © Germany, . 1 57 E 5142 N 
Saia, Wird ans Hh ny vr BANE IN 

1 iltſhire, a dab 1 45 W,.5100.N 
Sall te, Nont A Atlantic e ; "if 25 W 16 35 N 
Sallee, Fez, Ba 28. „ 04 0 34 0 N 
Salonichi, Janna, Turkey, 1 3 E 40 41 N 
St. Salvador, Brazil, endesa der, 0 W It 58 8 
Salvage Iſles, North Atlantic Ocean, 5 49 W. 30.90 N 
Samana, ie Welt Indies, 11 W 79 15% N 
Samarcand, Uſbec 1 oo E #34 N. 
Sama Ruins of, Car br Lan Turkey, 00 E 32 40%N 
Sandwich Iſle, 8 agifig Ocean, , 168 38 E opt 8 
Sangir Hand, Eaſtefn G cean, 2551 o E 4 N 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Atlantic Oc, 7164 1 10 27 N 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, Span. Amer. 10% 0 N 36 ON 
Savannah, Georgia, United States, 80 2 31 55 N 
Savage Iſle, South Pacific Ocean 169 25 W 19 62 8 
Saunders Ile, South Georgia, South, „ „ 
Atlantic Ocean, | i 83 W 58 69 8 
Scanderoon, Lower Egypt. 3 21 E 31 11 N 
Scanderoon, Syria, Turkev, 14 1 Sie 82908 
Scarborough, orkſhire, England, oW 54,1 N 
Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, * 58 * 29.30 
Schwerin, Mecklenbur 3 Germany, 11 13 E 54 0 N 
Schwezingen hine, Germany,” 8 45 K ny 23.N 
2 Perle Scotland, 3 18 3 24. N 
Azoph, between Little Ha 
— Nate Pacific Ge FN 


* * 9 13 4. 1 


— Corea, Coaſt of C Pacific Oce 
ol Marmora, between Turkey in Ds e and Ala. 
— of Ochotſk, between Siberia and Kamtſe chatka, | 
<= Yellow, between Eaſtern Tartaty, ny Corea. 


Sedan, Cham „France, 49 42 N 
Senegal Iſlaud, egroland, Ge on a6 15 63 N 
Sevi e, Andaluſia, Spain, er * 37 35 


Sheerneſs, Kent, En N 4. br $1.35 
Shepherd's Illes, 8. ail ours 168 4% K = 8 
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Si-gham- fu, Chenſi, China, 


Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, 


Straſburgh, Alſace, France, 7 46 E 48 34 N 


Stutgard, Swabia, Germany, gooE 48 40 N 
Suez, Suez, Arabia, l 33 27 E 29 50 NM 
Sultz, Lorrain, France, 7 0 W 47 55 N 
Sunderland, Durbam, England, 110W 54 55 N 
Surat, Guzerat, Eaſt Indies, 72 27 E 21 10 N 
Surinam, Surinam, Dutch America, 55 30 W 6 Oo N 
Syracuſe, Sicily Iſle, Italy, 15 06 E 36 58 N 
Table ſtand, New Hebrides, South | - 
Pacific Ocean, 167 12E 156 388 
Tangier, Fez, Barbary, 5 45W 3542N- 


| Taoukaa, Ifte, South Pacific Ocean, 145 4 W 1430 8 
' Teflis, Gurgiſtan, N 47 O0 E 43 30 N 


G 


Shields, Durham, England, 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, 
Siam, Siam, Eaſt Indies, | 
Sidon, Holy Land, Turkey, 


Siſteron, Dauphine, France, 


27 
Sombavera Iſles, Carib. Sea, W. Ind. 63 
Sooloo Iſle, Indian Ocean, 119 0 E 6 OO N 


Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, | 2 00W 52 f N- 
Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, 3 50 W 56 10 N 
Stettin, Pomerania, Germany, 14 50 E 53 30 N 


Straits of Dover, between England and France. 

Straits of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa. 

Straits of Magellan, and of La Maire, between Terra del 
Fuego, and Patagonia. 

Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra. N 

Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſ. Gulf. 

Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and java, Ind. Ocean. | 

Straits of Waygatz, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia. 

Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany,, 13 22 E 54 23 N 


4 


Stromneſs, Iceland, N. Atlantic Oc. 24 24 W 65 39 N 


Tanna Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, 16946 E 19 32 8 
Tanjore, 'Tanjore, Eaſt Indies, 79 07 E 11 27 N, 


Tauris, Aderbeitzari, Perſia, 46 30 E 38 20 N. 
Temomeangis, Soloo, In ſian Oc:an, 120 58 E 5 57 N | | 
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x39 14 «+. D. M, 
Tenerife Peak, Canaries, Atlant. Oc. 16 24 W 28 12 N | 
Tercera, Azgres, Atlantic Ocean, 27 ot W 38 45 N J 
Tetuan, Fez, Barbary, 0 $18. 35 40 N 5 
St. Thomas's le, Virgin Illes 0 
Weſt Indies, | 64 46 W 18 21N , 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, 19 O W 32 56 N \ 
Timor, S. W. Point, Eaſt Indies 12404 E 10 23 8 \ 
Timorland, S. Point, Eaſt Indies, 131 59 E 8 156 8 \ 
Tobolſki, Siberia, Rufhan Tartary, 68 17 E 58 12 N 1 
Toledo, New Caſtile, Spain, 325E 39 50 N * 
Tomfk, Siberia, Ruſſian Tartary, 85 4 E 56 29 N V 
Tonga "Tabw'Tfle, S. Pacific Ocean, 194 41 W 21 98 V 
Tongtou, Tonquin, Eaſt Indies, 10500E 21 30 N V 
Tornao, Bothnia, Sweden, 2417 E 65 50 N V 
Toulon, Provence, France, 6 1E 43 7N . 
Trapeſond, Natolia, Turkey, 40 30 E 41 50 N Y 
Trent, Trent, Germany, 11 2E 46 FN Y 
| Tripoli, Tripoli, Barbary, 1312E 32 55 N 
Tripoli, Syria, Turkey, 36 15 K 34 30 N 2 
Troy ruins, Natolia, Turkey, 26 30 E 39 30 N 
Tunis, Tunis, Barbary, 1000 E 36 47 N G 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, 245E 45 5N | 
Turtle Iſle, South Pacific Ocean, 178 2 W 19 4 8 
Tyte, or Sur, Paleſtine, Turkey, 36 O0 E 32 32 N 
Tvyrnaw, Trentſchin, Hungary, 17 38 E 48 23 N 
Vliatea Ifle, South Pcific Ocean, 151 26 W 16 45 8 
Upfal, Upland, Sweden, 17 47 E 5 5¹ N 10 
Uraniberg, Huen Iſle, Denmark, 12 657 E 55 54N 
Uſhant Iſle, Bretagne, France, 4 59 W 48 28 N 
Utrecht, Holland, Netherlands, goo E 52 7N 
Venice, Venice, Italyß, 11 59 E 45 26N 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, Span. America, 97 25 W 19 12 N 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, 11 23 E 45 26 N I 
Verſailles, Iſle of France, France, 212E 46 48 N Laſl 
V1ENnNA, Auſtria, Germany, 16 22 E 4812N Atl 
Vigo, Galicia, Spain, | 8 23 W 42 14 N Flor 
Vintimiglia, Genoa, Italy, 742 E 4353N Ind: 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Iſles, W. Indies, 63, 50 W 18 18 N fan 
Wakefield, Yorkſhire, England, 1 28 W 5341N Stat. 
Wardhuys, Norwegian Lapland, 31 11 E 70 22 N Up.! 
Warſaw, Warſovia, Poland, 21 F E 52 14 N 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, 1 32 W 52 18 N 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland, 7 16 W 82 12 N 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, 2 40 W 51 12 N 
| | | Weſtwan 
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Weſtman Iſles; North Atlant. Ocean, 20 22 W-64'20 N 


Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, 2 36W 5438 N 
Whitſuntide Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 168 25 E 15 44 8 
Willes's Iſles, 8. Georgia, Atlant. Oc. 38 2% 54 00.8 


Williamſburg, Virginia, Unit. States, 76 48 W 27 12 N 


Wilna, Lithuania, Poland, 25 32 E 54 51 


Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, 115 WII 06N. 
8 Saxony, Germ. 12 46 E 51 49 N 

ologda, Ruſſia 41 50 K 59 10 N 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England 155 W 5 N 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, 8 og nN 5 
Woſlak, Rufſia, Fn, 1}GN- 
Wortzburgh, Franconia, Germany, 1018 E 4946 N 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, England. t 49 E 52 45 N 


Wologda, 


York, Yorkſhire, England, .101W 53:59N 
Yorkminſter, Terra del Fuego, South-. ,';,-- * 
America, - +87 70 3W5526N 


Zell, Lower Saxony, Germany, 10 00 E 52 52 N 


Greenwich Obſervatory, Kent, England, 519 29/40'/N 
0? 37! E. of St. Paul's London. 
— —— 2 8 | 3 * 
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ABBREVIATIONSG 
vol IN THE FOREGOING TABLE. 
E. W. N. 8. and either: for the four cardinal points, or for 
Laſtern, Weſtern, Northern, Southern; Am. and Amer; Americas 


Atl. and Atlant. Atlantic: Br,%and Brit *Britiſh.: Caribb. Carib- 
bean: Carol. Carolina: Eng. England, or Engliſh : Fir. Firma z 


Flor. Florida: Fr. French: Germ. Germany: Ind. Indies, and 


Indian: Mex. Mexico: Oc. Ocean: Pacif. Pacific: Perſ. Per- 
lan : Portug. Portugueſe : Ruſſ. Ruſſian: Sp. Spain, and Spaniſh: 
Stat. States: Ter, Terra ; Turk, Turkey; b. U and Unit, U. 
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The World to front the Title 
The Sphere, Page 1 
Poſitions of the Earth with . to the Sun, 7 
Map of a Country e - 

Europe, — — - 
Ruſfian Sledges, = = - 
Kenz and Vefuviug,, , ie ['.e 10h | 
Yorke Caſcade, se 
Ireland, 4 - - 93 
Scotland, , 1758 2 — 123 
England, - - - - 129 
Aſia, — Be = - 153 
Africa, ni. - 197 
Africa from Cape Blanco to Angola 9 
North America, — 227 
South America, - - _ 263 
Pata tans, — — . 9 280 
War Cance, 8 2 — 1 
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DIRECTIONS for placing the Maps, &c. * 
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2 199 — 19, read Ruſhan Empire near 3,00, Oo 
uare miles. 
_ line 47, read, are fourteen in number, but only | 


even of any conſequence, 
ge 274: Une 39 25 Rio de Janeiro, or St. Sebaſtian. 


the reltencef the Viceroy, and eraſe thoſe words in page 
: 2 z Une 
. line 28, 9 1 St. Martin“ s belongs partly to the 
Font line 3, af being 2400 we le kegh fon o 
and 2,300- broad, from N. to 8. and $a 
ne the * „ 
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